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Revival of the Proposal to Cancel Inter- 
national Debts 


_ doubtless occasioned considerable surprise in this country when 
the British Prime Minister, speaking in the House of Com- 

mons on May 31, revived his proposal formerly made in a 
communication to Mr. Wilson, then President of the United States, 
looking to the cancellation of inter-Allied indebtedness. For less 
than a fortnight before Lloyd George, speaking at the closing 
session of the Genoa conference, had given to Russia these sage 
counsels regarding the invioliability of credit obligations: 

‘““Kurope is more and more filling up the gap left by Russia. 
Russia needs more and more the help which the world can give and 
which the world is anxious to give. Either from pride or prejudice, 
we have not in the course of these discussions referred to the fact 
that even at this moment there are millions of people in Russia 
standing on the brink of famine and pestilence who may perish 
without help. If Russia needs help she can get it. But will the 
Russian Delegation allow me in a friendly spirit to say one word? 
If Russia is to get help, Russia must not outrage the sentiments— 
or if they like let them call them the prejudices—of the world. 
There is real sympathy for her condition. What are those 
prejudices ? 

“T will just name one or two because they were all trampled 
upon in the memorandum of May 11. The first prejudice we have 
in Western Europe is this, that if you sell goods to a man you 
expect to get paid for them. The second is that, if vou lend money 
to a man and he promises to repay you, you expect that he will 
repay you. The third is this, that if you go to a man who has 
tlready lent you money and say ‘Will you lend me more?’ he will 
say to you ‘Do you propose to repay me what I gave you?) And 
vou say “No, it is a matter of principle with me not to repay.’ 
There is the most extraordinary prejudice in the Western mind 
igainst lending any more money to that person. It is not a matter 
f principle. I know the revolutionary temper very well and the 
revolutionary temper never acknowledges anybody who has got 
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principles unless he is revolutionary, but these prejudices are very 
deep rooted, they are rooted in the soil of the world, they are 
inherited from the ages and you cannot tear them out. When you 
are writing a letter asking for more credits—let me give one word 
of advice to anybody who does it—let him not in that letter enter 
into an eloquent exposition of the doctrine of repudiation of debts. 
It does not help you to get credits. It may be sound, very sound, 
but it is not diplomatic.” 

In the speech in the House of Commons, referred to above, the 
British Prime Minister took a position hardly compatible with this 
view. Dealing with the question of the remission of war debts, 
and proposals that have been put forward outside of Parliament, 
Lloyd George declared: 

“The proposal, so far as I can see, is that Great Britain should 
forgive all those who owe her money without obtaining forgiveness 
of debts she owes. That is a proposal we really cannot contemplate. 

“If our share of the German reparations be added to the amount 
of debts due from other countries there is over £3,000,000,000 due 
to this country. On the other hand, this country owes something 
like £1,000,000,000. ‘The proposal is that we should forgive the 
£3,000,000,000 without receiving any remission of the £1,000,- 
000,000. 

“We are perfectly willing to enter into any international dis- 
cussion with a view to obliterating the whole of these war debts 
if we receive consideration, although it is not equal to that we are 
prepared to confer.” 

This suggestion brings the whole matter of debt cancellation 
again to the fore. It is directly opposed to the position taken in 
the act passed by the American Congress forbidding the Allied 
Debt Refunding Commission from entering into any arrangement 
looking to an entire or partial cancellation of any of the foreign 
debts due this country. Notwithstanding this positive stand on the 
part of Congress, there are not a few American economists and 
bankers who contend that our expectations of receiving payment 
of these debts rest upon a very slender foundation. 

It must be stated, in fairness to Great Britain, that provision 
has been made already by that country for payment of her debt to 
this country. 


Our Present International Policy 
 Gigwicerden of the methods employed by the present Admin- 


istration in dealing with international problems are fond of 
saying that we have no definite foreign policy. | Possibly 
this criticism is too severe. It may be that such a policy really 
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exists, but that it is difficult to discover, like the harmonies in a 
symphony. Look down deep beneath the surface and it will be 
found that we have a policy in regard to the Allied debts due us, 
in regard to Russia, and concerning abstention from participation 
in European political affairs. The Washington Conference re- 
vealed a distinct policy in relation to a reduction of armaments, 
and set an example worthy of imitation. 

If these policies have not all been set down seriatim, they 
have nevertheless been strictly followed. ‘Those who criticise the 
Administration for its conduct of foreign affairs probably feel 
dissatisfaction because their own ideas have not been followed out 
in all cases. They think they could have done so much better than 
the President and Secretary Hughes. But the responsibilities of 
dealing with the present difficult situation belong to these 
gentlemen and not to their critics. 

Truly things do not work out so rapidly and smoothly as all 
of us could wish. But is this due to a lack of policy on our part? 
Is it not rather attributable to the inability of a number of the 
foreign nations to agree among themselves? Probably, until such 
agreement is reached, we are using our own power most effectually 
by keeping out of their conferences even, Surely it is rather too 
much to expect that our moral suasion can alone compose the serious 
differences that prevail in Europe. Nor can forcible intervention, 
either jointly or singly, be contemplated. 

The suggestion has been made for an international conference 
at Washington to consider political and economic problems and all 
other matters that should be frankly discussed with a view to 
clearing up the situation. This proposal ought to come from 
Europe if it is to be seriously entertained. Possibly an interna- 
tional conference at Washington might find a more favorable atmos- 
phere than exists in most European capitals, where so much heat 
has been generated. Every avenue of escape from the existing 
dilemma should be patiently explored. In time the way out will 
be found. 


& 


Proposed Removal of American Bankers 
Association Headquarters 


ROM the office of the American Bankers Association comes 
a proposal to remove the headquarters of that organization 
from New York to Washington. The suggestion for this 
change was made by President Thomas B. McAdams in his report 
at the meeting of the executive council, recently held at White 
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Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. He gave these reasons for the 
change: 

“T want to see the American Bankers Association, representing 
as it does every class of our citizenship, fostering sound and con- 
structive policies for the development of business and finance. In 
order to do this we must not act independently of other great 
interests in this country, working toward the same ends, but should 
so establish our points of contact-as to eliminate conflict and create 
a spirit of codperation which will insure the success of our policies 
when founded upon sound principles and in the interest of all the 
people. We must devise some plan by which we may be contin- 
uously kept in touch with all the great national and international 
movements which are more and more concentrating in the nation’s 
‘apital. 

“A few years ago a movement was started to move the head- 
quarters to Washington. It met with strenuous opposition, the 
opponents urging such a move would make of our association a 
political organization. Since that time the situation has changed 
materially. Other great organizations, recognizing that their work 
could only be done effectively in close contact with the administra- 
tive and legislative branches of the Government, have established 
permanent homes there, and are rendering a great service to the 
nation in assisting both legislation and administration in their 
initial stages. The presence of these organizations in Washington 
has never been questioned. They form a part of the life of the 
national capital, and their assistance, their suggestions and their 
willingness to help are appreciated by all those interested in the 
upbuilding of this country.” 

The statement that the location of the headquarters of other 
great business organizations at Washington “has never been ques- 
tioned” is certainly subject to important qualification. Both in the 
debates in Congress and in the newspapers their presence has been 
seriously attacked. 

President McAdams thus explains why the existing methods of 
dealing with legislative matters are objectionable : 

“On the other hand, if our association be represented in Wash- 
ington through a committee interested in a specific piece of legisla- 
tion, our influence is immediately discounted by the assumption we 
never go to Washington except in advocacy or opposition to a 
pending measure or a possible ruling by a department official. 
When we do appear we are accused of conducting a lobby in our 
own selfish interest. The only motive which should actuate this 
council in this or any other question is its effect upon our associa- 
tion’s ability to ageressively and intelligently serve its members 
and broaden its field of influence in behalf of the public good. The 
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movement of our headquarters to Washington is the greatest single 
contribution this council will have the privilege of making to 
financial America.” 


This proposal represents another of the all-too-frequent move- 
ments to put the Government further and further into business. 
It is a deplorable tendency, and one which should receive wo 
countenance from the bankers of the United States. Washington. 
is already honeycombed with business organizations whose sole 
object is to interfere either positively or negatively in legislative 
matters. Here is the almost unending source of propaganda of all 
sorts with which the country is being continually deluged. And 
even where these efforts are for laudable objects, they are open to 
grave objection on the ground that they afford undue advantages 
to certain organized groups, compared with the interests of other 
bodies of citizens not represented at Washington by an organization. 

This combining of certain interests for maintaining headquar- 
ters at Washington for the express purpose of influencing legisla- 
tion is contrary to the entire spirit of our institutions. It gives a 
greater power to these groups than they ought to have. And this 
power is almost certain to be used selfishly. 

The American Bankers Association heretofore has wisely kept 
out of politics. This sound policy should be maintained. If the 
headquarters are moved to Washington, a contrary departure will 
be indicated. Indeed, the removal will rightly be interpreted as 
having been made for the express purpose of putting this great 
organization into politics. 

We have too much politics’ in our banking already through 
the control exercised by the Federal Reserve Board, the ex- 
officio chairman of which is a member of the President’s cabinet, 
and all the members appointed by the President. If the head- 
quarters of the American Bankers Association are removed to 
Washington, we shall have more government in banking, and 
therefore more politics. The railroads are virtually managed from 
Washington, and we see what has happened to them. Do we wish 
the banks of the country also to fall under the deadly paralysis of 
eovernment and polities? If we do not, we should not take this 
unwise step. 

President McAdams declares that “The movement of our head- 
quarters to Washington is the greatest single contribution this 
council will have the privilege of making to financial America.” 

A greater contribution would be to keep the banks out of govern- 
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ment and out of polities. 
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America Dependent Upon European 
Prosperity 


KASONS why the prosperity of the United States is 

dependent upon that of Europe were clearly stated recently 

in a report of a special committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce on “Present Day World Problems as They Affect 
the United States.” After citing the contentions between respec- 
tive groups in this country, the report declares: 

“Unable to understand the interdependence of the different 
parts of the world economic organization, the farmers, capitalists, 
and laborers alike are led to seek fictitious remedies, remedies which, 
like quack medicines, only tend to weaken the system. The fact 
that the United States is an economic unit, each group and each 
section of which in the end must stand or fall with the whole, has 
not vet sunk into the consciousness of the Nation. Much less do we 
realize that the entire world is now an economic unit. 

“While there are no doubt grave defects in the modern economic 
system, no remedy will be found in the present crisis by weakening 
or wrecking that system. Yet such will be the result if ignorance 
leads large groups of the country to emphasize our antagonism of 
interest instead of our common needs. Such results will also in- 
evitably follow if nations, ignoring the needs of their neighbors, 
refuse to coéperate in the solution of international problems and 
stand apart in the fancied security of their supposed isolation. 

“The truth is that the United States is fundamentally dependent 
upon European prosperity.” 

This statement is supported by a detailed analysis of produc- 
tion, manufacture and exchange of commodities, explaining the 
interest that even the smallest communities have in foreign trade 
and how this interest attaches to all lines of production. For 
example, it is asserted that a recent analysis of the cargo carried 
by a United Fruit liner sailing from New Orleans to South Ameri- 
‘an ports showed that practically every community in the United 
States, manufacturing or agricultural, had some part in the pro- 
duction of the cargo sent out in this steamer. 

The failure of these facts to convince certain persons of the 
necessity of foreign trade are commented on in the report as follows: 

“Notwithstanding such facts as these and in spite of all the 
emphasis that has been placed by bankers and others upon the 
necessity of maintaining our export trade if the country is to 
prosper, one still hears men say on every hand that whatever 
happens in Kurope this great country of ours will not be seriously 
affected. Tet our foreign markets go, if need be. It is urged that 
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they are relatively unimportant anyhow; for our foreign trade is 
only eight or ten per cent. of our total trade. Rather than grieve 
over the loss of foreign markets, let us confidently devote our atten- 
tion to developing our home markets. Is not the consuming 
capacity of the American people limitless in extent? Think of the 
enormous numbers of people who still have no automobiles; think 
of the number whose homes are not elegantly furnished; think of 
the number, if one must, who are still scarcely above the minimum 
of subsistence. Why worry about foreign markets when such vast 
potential demands are to be found within our own borders? 

“These are brave words, no doubt, but they are based upon 
fundamental misconceptions of the working of economic forces. 
Large and thriving domestic markets, unfortunately, depend upon 
foreign markets; they can not readily be stimulated when foreign 
markets are waning. Moreover, it is altogether misleading to argue 
that since our export trade as a whole constitutes only eight or ten 
per cent. of our total trade, it is relatively unimportant. The truth 
of the matter is that practically fifty per cent. of our total cotton 
supply is normally exported, and from twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. of our wheat crop. In many lines of industry our exports are 
altogether negligible; while in certain other important industries 
the export trade is of paramount significance. While one might 
argue with a show of plausibility that a ten per cent. loss of trade 
is not significant, he can not argue with equal cogency when the 
percentage that is involved is twenty or thirty or even fifty per 
cent. as in the case of cotton and copper. 

“There is no escape from the conclusion that if American exports 
of cotton and wheat should be very greatly reduced as a result of 
European decadence, the cotton belt and the wheat belt would be 
seriously depressed for years to come. As a consequence the indus- 
trial activity of this country, as we shall see, would be seriously 
curtailed.” 


It is pointed out that no immediate possibility exists of making 
up for a lack of foreign market for wheat, cotton, ete. Deprived 
of such market our manufacturers, in turn, would find their own 
domestic outlet curtailed. Possibly in time this dislocation could 
be corrected, on account of the great resources and vast extent of 
the country; but while the process was going on—and it must of 
necessity be a long one—our domestic trade would be subject to 
serious loss. 

This declaration of views, coming from so representative a body 
as the Chicago Association of Commerce, will carry great weight. 
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Oil on the Political Waters 


HE ameliorating effects supposed to be consequent upon the 
pouring of oil on troubled waters do not seem to apply when 
these disturbances are political in character. This inference 

arises from the disagreements which arose at the Genoa Conference 
owing to the injection of the oil controversy into the proceedings. 

Careful students of our long-standing political difficulties with 
Mexico trace the origin of these difficulties to a disagreement over 
oil territories, and indeed the recognition of the Obregon Govern- 
ment has been delayed because of failure of that Government to 
give adequate guarantees for the protection of American oil in- 
terests. 

International differences over deposits of valuable mineral sub- 
stances are by no means new developments in world history. Gold 
has lured armies across deserts and navies overseas from time im- 
memorial until now. The conquerors of Mexico and Peru were 
dazzled by the glitter of gold, some of which was largely imaginary. 
Though other pretexts have been put forward in excuse for various 
wars, when these pretexts are subjected to careful analysis, it will 
be found that underneath them lies the hunger to acquire the vellow 
metal. 

While it cannot be said that the recent war arose from a. similar 
source, it nevertheless was of a closely related character. It grew 
out of a hunger for international] trade, which successfully conducted 
furnishes great command over the world’s gold supply. 

Owing to the wider use of oil as a fuel and especially on account 
of the marvelous development of the automobile industry, the 
struggle for possession of the world’s chief sources of supplying this 
substance now transcends in intensity that which formerly raged in 
regard to acquiring dominion over gold-producing territory. The 
rich oil fields in the Far Kast, i Russia and Roumania, have become 
prizes in whose exploitation the nations of the world are now fiercely 
contending. 

Coal, the other great fuel, has been found so abundantly in 
widely scattered localities that few mternational differences have 
grown out of contention for domination of the territories producing 
this substance, although the rivalries between Germany and France 
have not been entirely free from controversies over coal deposit 
areas. 

Very likely the dissensions due to the oil controversy will con- 
tinue until some other form of fuel is found that will take the place 
of oil. ‘Theat such a discovery will shortly be made is by no means 
hevond the range of the probable. Some competent engineers are 
still hoping that in time the propulsive power of the automobile 
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may be steam instead of gasoline, or possibly that some method of 
utilizing various forms of oil may be found. 

Philosophers have been endeavoring since the close of the war 
in Europe to ascertain what it was all about anyway. It would be 
rather a sad commentary on the progress of modern civilization 
if it should be finally discovered that this terrible controversy had 
no other outcome than to give one nation or some group of nations 
domination over the oil fields of the world. 


& 


Genoa and Afterwards 


NDEAVORS to appraise the results of the Genoa Conference 
should take into consideration not merely the achievements 
of this historic assemblage but its freedom from disaster. If 

measured by the former standard, not much satisfaction can be 
felt. On the other hand, when the possibilities of complete disaster 
are taken into account, it will be seen that the peaceful character of 
the conference and its orderly dispersion for the purpose of a subse- 
quent meeting afford much ground for rejoicing. It is no small 
achievement to have held these warring groups together for several 
weeks, even if they did not accomplish much. They at least agreed 
to stop fighting for eight months. And they showed a willingness 
still further to explore the possibilities of reaching some measure 
of political and economic accord. This effort was transferred from 
Genoa to The Hague. This is not much, but far better than if the 
Conference had broken up in a row. 

Hardly less important than the Conference itself was the speech 
made immediately after its dissolution by the British Prime Minister 
in the House of Commons. Reading between the lines of his adroit 
address, one gains the impression that Lloyd George was not so 
much convinced by Russian logic as he was terrified by the Russian 
army. This military force of 1,500,000 with another potential 
4,000,000 alarmed him greatly, and was put forth as the excuse for 
apparent concessions to Russia. It will thus be seen that military 
power rather than moral ideals or simple principles of justice still 
dominates European politics. But the British Prime Minister, 
while failing to hold the Conference up to a very high standard, 
at least held it together, which under all the trying and disheartening 
circumstances was in itself a creditable achievement. If future 
meetings of those taking part in the Genoa Conference shall 
demonstrate the. futility of reaching a settlement of existing prob- 
lems on the basis there laid down, then the truth of the situation 
will be at least recognized and a more promising basis adopted. 

The fact can not have escaped observation that these frequent 
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conferences are coming to represent something in the nature of a 
general Kuropean parliament, and they may even foreshadow a 
semblance at least of a federation of the respective nations. Some 
of the nations already realize the danger of acting separately or of 
combining in hostile groups. ven without fully realizing the im- 
port of their actions, they are searching for a basis of codperation 
The result of this quest may be of far-reaching importance in the 
history of the world. 
& 


An Improving Business Situation 


KNUINE business recovery in the United States seems now 

under way. Railway earnings, bank clearings, continued 

building activity, better conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, and conditions generally point in this direction. This im- 
provement will be hailed with widespread satisfaction as an evi- 
dence of gradual emergence from the depression following the era 
of inflation and speculation subsequent to the signing of the 
Armistice. 

To a considerable extent this revival in business must be ascribed 
to the reaction which invariably follows a depression. A country 
of such large extent and resources as the United States, with so 
much of wealth and purchasing power, will not long remain in the 
slough of despond. 

Gratifying and unmistakable as are the signs of reviving busi- 
ness, it could well be wished that the skies were clearer. The miners’ 
strike, the restlessness of railway employees under a proposed re- 
duction of wages, tariff agitation, impending deficiencies of revenue, 
and the still unsettled conditions in Europe, are all disconcerting 
factors in the situation. 

While it may be hoped that the present revival will prove per- 
manent in character, a depression of such severe extent as that we 
have lately experienced rarely disappears so soon. This time it 
may prove otherwise. But the situation, while tending to inspire 
hopefulness and even confidence for the future, is not yet such as to 
warrant the relaxation of that prudence which is especially essential 
in the conduct of enterprise while a depression of unprecedented 
magnitude is as yet hardly safely behind us. Much less is there 
anything in sight to justify a return to that spirit of wild specula- 
tion which brought on the crisis and depression from which the 
country is now happily emerging. 

This country, in times of great prosperity, exhibits rather more 
of hilarity and recklessness than the situation warrants, for in 
nearly all such seasons just beyond the horizon may be discerned 
the portents of a storm. We do not remember these lessons very 
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long. We ought not to be discouraged or depressed by them. But 
we might take them sufficiently to heart to enable us to avoid again 
plunging into a gulf from which we have just eseaped. 


& 


Is the Reparations Tangle Being 
Straightened Out ? 


HIS question may be aflirmatively answered by the result of 
the negotiations for a German loan, coupled with certain con- 
ditions which have received the assent of the German Gov- 

ernment. But the question will yet remain as to the permanent 
effects of such a loan. Does it represent anything like a settlement 
of the vital elements in the reparations problem, or is it merely an 
expedient for temporarily bridging the gap? Even if the latter 
view be accepted, no little satisfaction may be experienced at the 
postponement of what was developing toward a serious crisis. The 
breathing spell may be utilized in finding a better and more lasting 
solution. If the German printing presses stop turning out 
“money,” if more adequate taxes are imposed by that country, if 
exportations of capital are halted and at least some of that already 
exported is returned, all these accomplishments may go far toward 
relieving the Franco-German tension. But do they go to the heart 
of the matter after all? When loans are provided which will in- 
evitably aid greatly in the revival of German industry, will the 
Allied countries themselves receive the increased fruits of this pro- 
duction in the shape of imports, or will they view with complacency 
a sharp impetus to German exports to the countries that were 
neutral during the war? If they are willing thus to have German 
industry accelerated, may not the loans granted for reparations pur- 
poses turn out in the long run rather more favorably for the country 
penalized than for those countries for whose benefit the repara- 
tions were intended? 

These difficulties are far from imaginary, though a way may be 
discovered for applying the reparations that will render the present 
obstacles less formidable than they now appear. Should it prove 
impossible to find a workable plan of exacting reparations from 
Germany, it would tend to encourage future wars by making nations 
contemplating aggression feel secure against the payment of heavy 
indemnities. 























Special European Service 


ECOGNIZING that present conditions and the ‘future out- 
look in Europe are of vital interest, not only to the United 
States but to the entire world, Tue Bankers MaGazine has 


arranged for special European representation to begin immediately. 


A staff of trained economic observers will study and report upon 
the situation in the leading European countries, giving especial at- 
tention to such matters as production, trade, exchange, the currency 


and banking. and general economic conditions. 


It will be the aim of these reports to present a concise account 
of some of the progress made toward recovery since the armistice 
was signed, and also to state the problems yet awaiting adjustment 


and some of the obstacles to be removed. 


As all the leading countries of Europe will be embraced in this 
survey. the result of these investigations as presented in THE 
Bankers Macazine should comprise one of the most comprehensive 
and trustworthy accounts of the European economic situation yet 
published, and of invaluable service to bankers, manufacturers, 
farmers and merchants. who are all intensely concerned in the 


restoration of European prosperity. 
Those who will participate in supplying this service will include 
the following: 
Evcmer H. Youneman, Editor of Tur BaNKerRs MaGazine. 
Nicuocas Petrescu, Ph. D., well-known economic writer. 


Anna Youneman, Ph. D., formerly of the Department of 
Economics, Wellesley College, and more recently asso- 
ciated with the Division of Analysis and Research, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 
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Successful Bank Advertising Campaigns 
By S. P. Wright 


Copy Chief Huhn-Rodenburg Co.. Springfield, Il. 


T is claimed that “nothing succeeds 
like success’”’, and on this basis this 
paper has been prepared. It is 

hoped that in these various examples of 
advertising campaigns that have been 
successes, you will find food for thought 
on your own campaign. 

Perhaps before going any further it 
will be well for me to preface what is 
to follow with a word or two on just 
how I happen to be able to speak with 
authority upon so many different cam- 
paigns. In my official capacity as copy 
chief in a large service agency catering 
to banks, I naturally supervise the pro- 
duction, and in certain cases, produce 
myself, many campaigns. The result of 
several years of experience is briefly 
outlined in the following. These ads 
are taken from successful campaigns of 
the past, or are from my files as future 
parts of successful campaigns. In order 
to disguise the names of the various 
clients for whom this copy was written, 
I will use the name of “The First Na- 
tional Bank of Wilton” throughout. 

While this article is supposed to be 
on copy more than anything else, I can- 
not refrain from mentioning in passing 
the border and signature cut. I have 
found that bank advertising is . from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent. more ef- 
fective when the same border, and a 
hand-lettered or other artistic signa- 
ture is used throughout the campaign. 
Some of the borders in use by various 
banks throughout the country are re- 
produced herewith to give you some 
ideas to work upon. You will find the 
border rather an expensive proposition 
—but more than worth the money. 

Bankers very frequently entirely 
overlook a very vital element in plan- 
ning their advertising—the eternal 
feminine. The young women of this 
‘ountry could make every man-jack a 
systematic saver—they have a way with 

hem, you know! To reach the woman, 


your appeal has to be carefully worded, 
yet if the right angle of approach is 
adopted, you will find that your task 
is not difficult. 

Woman is very susceptible to flattery, 
proverbially so. If you appeal to her 
to exercise her influence over the men in 
her family, assuming that all she has to 
do is try, and the thing will be accom- 
plished; she will rise to the bait with 
surprising effectiveness. It must also 
be remembered that especially now- 
adays, the woman as a depositor must 
not by any means be overlooked. The 
following advertisements are from a 
campaign that has been consistently in- 
creasing deposits for a middle-western 
bank. 

You Wives 

Are you really doing all you should 
to see that hubby keeps his savings ac- 
count growing as it should? Men are 
so apt to kind of forget these things 
that it’s really up to the women to 
keep them at it. 

And women know, even better than 
the men (who are improvident creatures 
at best) the absolute necessity for 
thrift. 


(Just a little appeal to their pride in 
the power they have over their men- 
folks. The fine thing about it is that it 
worked. ) 


Feminine Traits 
are so different from masculine charac- 
teristics that women feel out of place 
in most banks, for the reason that most 
banks are operated purely with the men 
in mind. 

The First National, realizing that 
women are more and more coming to see 
the value of a reliable banking connec- 
tion, has become a bank that women will 
feel it a real pleasure to deal with. 


(A “woman’s bank” appeal. Let 
them feel that you rather specialize in 
them, and they'll come your way. The 
ladies love to be catered to.) 

Women Who Control Funds 
find the First National to be the bank 
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There are reproduced above a few of the signature cuts that are being used by various banks 
in the Middle West 
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that suits their requirements in every 
respect. 

The main reason for this is probably 
the unfailing courtesy and respect that 
all our employees extend to all our pa- 
trons. 

We would be glad indeed to have you 
avail yourself of our services. 


(A rather stiff bit of copy aimed at 
the elderly spinster who has money and 
who is rather afraid of the banks. Aimed 
at her, but nevertheless hitting a profit- 
able variety of other folks.) 


Your Hope Chest 

Girls, have you a Hope Chest? Not 
the old fashioned cedar chest that your 
mother filled with linens and pretty 
things for her future home. Those 
things are necessary and good but the 
bride of today needs much more. 

She will want electrical appliances to 
make her work easier, she will want the 
artistic things that make home restful. 
Yet the cost of living today is such 
that she may not feel that she can 
afford these things after she is mar- 
ried. A savings account will be a most 
valuable aid. 

Start your savings Hope Chest HERE 
and NOW. 


(The modern girl wants a modern 
hope chest. Tell her how to have it, 
and she’ll start it in your bank. Try it.) 


Women Depositors 

demand from their bank more than do 
men in the way of courtesy. 

A slight inattention on the part of a 
teller, and a woman is offended, where 
a man would pass it up without a 
thought. 

The fact that our women depositors 
are constantly bringing in their friends 
is therefore exceptionally pleasing to us. 


(Tell a woman that she’s fussy and 
particular, and you’ve paid her the 
highest compliment. This bit of copy 
strokes them the right way.) 


Household Aid 

Women who are household executives 
will find a checking account at the 
First National a great boon. 

Deposit all your expense money, pay 
all bills by check, and your stubs will 
automatically “keep books” for you. 

Try it. 


(Modern women like to be “business 
women”. Those confined to household 
.ctivities jump at bait like this. A small 


checking account like this isn’t par- 
ticularly desirable in itself—but it 
brings in other business with it that IS.) 


Business Women 
know the value of a good banking con- 
nection. 

Other women can determine the status 
of the First National from their male 
friends or relatives. 

We cater particularly to women pa- 
trons. You will be very welcome. 


(You can’t flatter them too much. 
This ad appeals to their vanity in a way 
that they don’t seem to be able to re- 
sist. You will find it a good model to 
go by.) 

The young folks are also a prolific 
source of accounts, if properly gone 
after. Dad and mother generally have 
to be “sold” on the proposition first ; 
once they get the kid started, his pride 
in a growing account will, in a profitable 
number of cases, keep the ball rolling. 
The fact that the youngster of today 
with his less-than-a-hundred dollars ac- 
count will be the big depositor of tomor- 
row is something that the far-sighted 
banker will not lose sight of. Since 
there is nothing like starting young, I 
am starting this lot off with a copy of 
a letter written for a client who sends 
it out to the proud fathers mentioned 
in the “Births” column of his local pa- 
per. He tells me it has been surpris- 
ingly effective, and productive of much 
real business, as well as considerable 
favorable comment. 


My dear Mr. Blank:— 


You are certainly to be congratulated. 
The daddy of a_ brand-new future 
President (if a girl, add “—by the 
time she’s of age, we may be having 
women Presidents, you know—”) is cer- 
tainly a man to be envied. Here’s my 
hand—congratulations. 

As a banker, all things remind me of 
money, and it occurs to me that you 
might welcome one little suggestion: A 
little money put at interest for the 
youngster now will be a lot of money 
when college or a start in life makes big 
inroads on the exchequer. Open an ac- 
count for the little one today—add to it 
as you can. The youngster’s well worth 
the sacrifice. 

I imagine you’re a busy man today, 
running around with a pocket-full of 
cigars, so I’ll just cut this short with a 
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sincere wish that the wife and the 
youngster are both doing splendidly. 
Enviously yours, 
President, 
The First National Bank. 


Farmer Lads and Lassies 
who intend to accomplish things in this 
world (and what farm-bred youngster 
is not ambitious) will find that a sav- 
ings account started in time is the 
first step towards real prosperity. 
Your dad will tell you that ready cash 
or the want of it can make or break 
you, when you get out in the world for 
* yourself, 
Start an account at the First Na- 
tional, and see how many of your friends 
you will meet here. 


(Right straight at the farm young- 
sters who are anxious to be something 
in the world. It’s always a good plan 
to talk, whenever possible, to one lim- 
ited class of people.) 


Is Your Child Learning? 

We are told that thrift is the founda- 
tion of success. Is your child laying the 
right foundations now for his future 
success? It is up to you to see to it 
that he is trained in saving rather than 
squandering. 

Habits of chi'd':ood stick. What is 
his first thought when he gets money? 
Does he enjoy watching his bank ac- 
count grow—or has he the habit of won- 
dering what he can buy with it? 

Have him start a savings account 
now. 


(Most folks are acutely conscious of 
their own lack of thriftiness, while they 
thoroughly recognize its advantages. If 
you tell them that their child can be 
taught thrift (and he can) by getting 
used to it while he’s young, they’ll— 
well, what would YOU do?) 


Your Son 

What he will be depends very largely 
upon what you instil into him in his 
youth. 

You know—from bitter experience— 
that thrift is as vital to 9 man as the 
air he breathes. 

Are you doing your full duty towards 
your boy? 


(Every mother’s son of us were 
headed for the Presidential chair in the 
eyes of our mothers and fathers. Make 
parents believe that thrift is necessary 
to their son’s success—and they'll 
teach him thrift.) 


5 


“As the Twig is Bent- 
At your age, you realize the necessity 
of thrift from the very start. You wish, 
oh, so earnestly, that you had saved from 
the first. Don’t you? 

Then don’t you think it would be a 
good idea to open an account for each 
of the youngsters, and start them in 
right, right now? 

Think it over a bit. We'll be very 
glad to see you anytime. 


(Bitter experience and parental love 
is appealed to here. If these two won't 
move a parent to action, nothing will— 
but don’t worry; this ad reached them.) 


The average young man is the most 
thriftless person in the world. He has 
his health, no particular worries or bur- 
dens, and that much-discussed “rainy 
day” is a long, long way off to him. 
Yet to bring him into the fold is merely 
a matter of talking to him in terms that 
he will read, and that will convince him 
after he has read. A lot of you bankers 
will hold up your hands in holy horror 
at some of the following copy—but you 
would be mighty glad to get the account 
of the young fellow who talks and thinks 
in just such terms as these, now 
wouldn’t you? Then why not talk to 
him in the language he thinks in? It 
has worked for many others, and will 


for YOU. 


Rip Van Winkle 
slept twenty vears—but he DID wake 
up. Even then, he couldn’t have af- 
forded a siesta of that length if Dame 
Van Winkle had not been home sup- 
porting the kids. 

It’s about time that a lot of us woke 
up to our financial responsibilities and 
possibilities. A savings account in this 
bank will not only assure you of aid 
in time of illness, but will surprise you 
with the speed with which it will grow. 
Start anytime, with any amount. 


(Breeze right along when you talk 
to young men. A bit of slang won't 
hurt you or them either. Let them feel 
that you are a group of human beings, 
and not merely a heartless, cold-blooded 
institution. ) 


Put Up, or Shut Up 
Not an elegant phrase, certainly. 
Still, it has the merit of being ex- 
tremely forcible. And it expresses very 
exactly the attitude that Opportunity 
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adopts toward the man or woman who 
wouid get ahead in the world. 

You’ve got to have the money to 
start on, to build up a business of 
your own, to “get in on the ground 
floor” of some good proposition. It does 
no good to whine; “Put up or shut up.” 
Yon can “Put up” if you have been 
nursing along a savings account. 

Get out of the class that has to 
“Shut up.” 


(The man who thinks in forcible 
phraseology must be talked to in the 
same kind of language. You won’t lose 
your dignity doing it; it’s being done 
by the largest banks in the country.) 
Take a Tip From Noah 

Noah had a straight tip that there 
was going to be a lot of rain. He told 
his friends about it, and they laughed 
at him. When the rain did come, Noah 
and his folks had something besides an 
umbrellet The ones that laughed—lost 
out. 

You don’t need any one to tell you 
that a rainy day is coming. It comes 
to everyone in the form of Old Age. 
Are you laughing at the idea, or putting 
it off? Remember Noah’s friends. 


(I said that you would take exception 
to some of this copy; this is the ad I 
had particularly in mind. It brought 
in business, however—and that’s the 
yard-stick to measure copy with.) 


A Failure at Fifty 

What could be more disheartening to 
a man than to realize, at the age of 
fifty, that he was a failure? Yet the 
man who is a “good fellow” and a 
“spender” when he is twenty and thirty 
is going to be a failure at fifty just as 
sure as he keeps up his habits. 

Thrift before thirty means fortune by 
fifty. 


(It isn’t necessary, however, to use 
slang to get the young man’s attention. 
This ad will make him think, and yet 
it is perfectly decorous. ) 


The Deal You Couldn’t Swing 
the “buy” you couldn’t take advantage 
of on account of lack of funds, are 
just so much dead loss to you. 

A savings account at this bank will 
equip you in a short time with the 
necessary funds to work with, so that 
the next time Opportunity knocks, you 
can greet her with outstretched arms. 
Better start NOW. Opportunity, you 
know, does not knock many times at 
an unopcned door. Start here any time, 
with any amount. 


(Lives there a man with soul so dead 
who never to his friends hath said “If 
I had only a little ready cash then I 
could have—” and so forth? We don’t 
think so, hence this ad has a universal 
appeal—but the young man, being more 
ambitious, will be most affected. ) 


An Essay on Luck 

This thing called Luck, the whine of 
the envious and the moan of the bad 
loser, is a mighty poor excuse for lack 
of success. 

The law of average gives everyone 
the same amount of good and bad luck 
over a course of years. It’s the man 
who goes after it that wins success. 

A savings account is the foundation 
of prosperity; starting one will be the 
best piece of “good luck” that you ever 
saw. 


(Young men are prone to believe 
over-much in that fickle goddess, Luck. 
It’s up to you to tell them how to make 
their OWN luck. It pays.) 

Certain conservative banks find in the 
words of great men, past and present, 
good copy material. It is a fact that 
the following ads have aroused consid- 
erable interest, and the fine part of it 
is that the supply of raw material is in- 
exhaustible. 


Some Real Authorities 
on thrift are going to speak to you 
through these pages. Next ‘Thursday the 
first of a series of ten ads will appear, 
quoting the applied philosophy of some 
of the greatest minds in this country. 
Read what they say. Remember that 
they are speaking from the standpoint 
of men who have been through the mill, 
and come out well ladened with earthly 
goods. 
Profit by their experience. 


(This serves to introduce the cam- 
paign, and to explain its purpose.) 


In Lincoln’s Time 
whenever questions of importance were 
at issue, it was he who bore the burden. 
His work was always for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Here is his message to you on Thrift: 
“Teach economy. That is one of the 
first and highest virtues. It begins with 
saving money.” 

Today you can take advantage of that 
advice and receive a just compensation. 
The First National will pay you to 
learn the Habit of Thrift. Start now. 


(Anything that “Honest Abe” says is 
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pretty apt to be believed by good Ameri- 
cans. Here’s what he said on thrift.) 


When Teddy Spoke 

People were pretty apt to listen to 
him. Here’s what he said about thrift: 
“Extravagance rots character; train 
youth from it. On the other hand, the 
habit of saving money, while it stiffens 
the will, also brightens the energies. If 
you would be sure that you are begin- 
ning right, begin to save.” 

Don’t let your character rot; build, 
by starting a savings account in the 
First National today. You can start 
with one dollar. 


(‘“Teddy” is still dear in the hearts 
of many thousands of Americans. He, 
too, advocated saving early in life.) 
Savage or Civilized? 

“One of the fundamental differences 
between savage and civilized life,” re- 
marked Andrew Carnegie, “is the ab- 
sence of thrift in one, and the presence 
of it in the other.” 

If men consumed each day of each 
week all they earned, as does the savage, 
of course, there would be no capital— 
that is, no savings laid up for future 
use. Is thrift present with you—are you 
setting aside part of your earnings on 
a given day? The First National will 
pay you to save. Come in today and 
ask about our method of thrift. 


(Carnegie made enough money to 
pose as a real authority on how to get 
it. His advice ought to have weight— 
and it does.) 

I could go on almost forever quoting 
famous men on thrift, but I’ll let you 
do that yourself. You'll find it mighty 
interesting and instructive—and_inci- 
dentally, if the information gained is 
utilized in this manner, exceedingly 
profitable as well. 

Of course, it would be palpably im- 
possible to base an entire campaign on 
timely copy, but whenever possible, you 
will find it advisable to tie up your ad- 
vertising to any and all local or national 
events that assume any importance at 
all. Even if the copy is devoted entirely 
to some outside affair, and only the 
signature cut left to sell the bank, if 
the copy is well written, it will be good 
advertising. 

Hallowe’en Night 
is a night of foolishness—suppose you 
clear your system of a lot of foolish 


ideas that you’ve got to be a spend- 
thrift to be popular, by raising the 
dickens next Monday night, and then 
settling down like a good citizen, and 
start saving. 

A dollar and a back-bone starts your 
account—have you got them? 


(A “holiday” that isn’t as a rule 
given much attention. This little ad 
quietly reminds folks that it is advisable 
to put everything movable under cover, 
and the rather clever tie-up to thrift is 
liable to evoke a chuckle and a com- 
ment as a tribute to your cleverness.) 


Independence Day 

Next Monday, July 4th, is the biggest 
holiday of the year. 

Of course, we'll be closed all day, but 
bright and early Tuesday morning we'll 
be open so that you may, by opening a 
savings account, bring your own Inde- 
pendence Day that much nearer. 


(Rather an obvious tie-up on the 
Fourth of July. A surprisingly large 
number of you bankers, however, let it 
slip by. Watch it this year.) 

“From These Honored Dead” 
may all of us indeed “take increased 
devotion” to the nation and the insti- 
tutions for which they “gave their last 
full measure of devotion” to protect. 
Next Tuesday, Decoration Day, this 
bank will be closed in honor of those 
brothers in the Blue and the Gray, and 
these newer comrades in the Olive Drab, 
who died for their beliefs. 
God rest them. 


(This little tribute to the brave lads 
of these United States who have given 
up their lives for their cause cannot help 
but touch the heart of an American. No 
tie-up to banking should be brought into 
an ad of this character, for obvious rea- 
sons. ) 


Why the Mails are Robbed 

All the yeggmen and bank burglars 
are turning to the robbing of the mails 
as a safer and more lucrative pastime. 
They have to, to make an honest living. 

The banks have been so inconsiderate 
as to provide a lot of safety devices to 
protect their money, and bank robbing 
is a mighty dangerous profession these 
days. 

Our burglar alarm is a particularly 
large thorn in the side of the well- 
meaning cracksman. 


(The mail-robbing epidemic is not yet 
over. Here’s the way to capitalize on 
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the publicity the mail robbers are get- 
ting.) 

Of course, I have only scratched the 
surface in regard to the various types 
of copy that might be used. My files 
have in them at the present time per- 
haps fifty entirely different campaigns 
in various stages of development, each 
one having a distinct and different ap- 
peal. The remainder are of course 
along more or less similar lines, as the 
clients concerned are facing somewhat 
similar problems under similar condi- 
tions. Some day I may, through these 
pages, go into some of the other interest- 
ing phases of copy appeals. 


Before I close though, let me say that 
the way to make an advertising cam- 
paign distinctive is to outline it in ad- 
vance; select your appeal and stick to 
it. Let one man write the entire copy; 
all writers express their personality in 
their writing, and if different persons 
write different ads in the campaign, the 
unity will be lost. Pick a good writer, 
and then don’t interfere with him. Let 
his individuality, as it appears in his 
copy, represent to the public the per- 
sonality of your bank. 

And lastly (I hope this remark is 
unnecessary for most of you) keep ham- 
mering steadily away, week in and 
week out. 


ay 


When the Purchasing Department Ran Amuck 
By J. H. Trecor 


Secretary-Treasurer National Association of Credit Men 


[% a recent journey I came across a 

rather unhappy incident. An East- 
ern commercial house, generations old 
and with a remarkable record, and bear- 
ing a name of high repute, went into 
receiver's hands. Why did such an un- 
fortunate termination come to this 
splendid enterprise? Was it avoid- 
able? Was it the result of a serious 
mistake ? 

The story is that the purchasing de- 
partment of this enterprise ran amuck, 
bought geods-right and-left without any 
thought of the future, under the excite- 
ment of the hectic days when buying 
was outdistancing prudence. The scene 
changed. Values declined. The capi- 
tal was wiped out. The last chapter 
was a receivership. 

This is but one vivid instance of the 
business crimes of 1919 and 1920. A 
single department overstepped the 
boundaries of discretion, had no thought 
of the future. What if the purchasing 
department had consulted the credit de- 
partment, if conferences had _ taken 
place about the future and as to what 
would be a prudent amount of buying? 
A different story would have been told. 
Disaster would have been averted. Un- 
less the departments of an enterprise 
function as one, there are dangers ahead 
and success is made more difficult. Ig- 


norance of economic laws, of the busi- 
ness cycle, was at the base of our 
criminal mistakes in the two hectic 
years, mistakes that have impaired capi- 
tal, brought us into a period of depres- 
sion and quieted our enterprise when 
there is a tremendous amount of poten- 
tial buying power in the Nation. Shall 
we repeat these mistakes? Heaven for- 
bid! Chains must be thrown around 
the recalcitrant department of a busi- 
ness that wants to play the game alone. 
The. credit-department must be the bal- 
ance wheel of an enterprise. Conserva- 
tism combined with progressiveness 
must ever be the motto of the credit de- 
partment. It should know the reefs 
and the channels of trade. It should 
know how the business ship is to be 
piloted safely into the port of success. 

I would offer this admonition even 
though my training had been in some 
other department than credit. I have 
been horrified at the sight of the wrecks 
resulting from the criminal mistakes of 
the two fevered years. I have wondered 
often why it was that so much economic 
ignorance pervaded the land, was found 
indeed in its highest places. Credit is 
the child of certain well defined laws: 
not to know these laws is too frequently 
the cause of mistakes in those who deal 
with credit. 
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R. ANDERSON was born in Macon, Ga., in 1863. He was with ence 
the American Exch inge National Bank of New York from 1880 callec 
to 1902 and left to become vice-president of the Bank of Califor- 


nia in 1902, being elected president in 1909. .) ruary 
sain oe S prove 
Mr. Anderson is vice-president of the Mission Bank and a trustee of 1A = 

Leland Stanford Junior University. He is a director of the Alaska \ up a: 
Packers Association, California Gas and Electric Corporation, Califor- b : - 
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The American Banking System and 
Agricultural Credit 
By Ivan Wright 


University of Illinois 


ESPITE the improvements in the 

organization and operation of 

our banking machinery during 
the past few years there are yet many 
unsolved problems. The people who are 
most directly affected by these unsolved 
problems in banking are entirely right 
in raising the questions and in demand- 
ing that something be done about it. 
But the ways and means of solving 
these problems are of vital concern to 
all the economic interests of the coun- 
try. No specific interest is more di- 
rectly concerned than the present bank- 
ing systems. The burden of the re- 
sponsibility in solving the difficult 
credit problems of the farmers can be 
handled wisest perhaps by the existing 
banking organizations. A duplication 
of machinery would seem to be unneces- 
sary from the standpoint of national 
economy. Therefore, it seems to be the 
‘~.y of existing bankers’ organizations 
to exert their utmost efforts and skill in 
endeavoring to get at the roots of the 
difficulties and bring them to the best 
possible solution. 


WHAT THE AGRICULTURALISTS WANT 


The wishes of the agricultural classes 
in respect to improved banking facilities 
were rather definitely proclaimed by the 
representatives at the National Confer- 
ence on Agriculture at Washington 
called by President Harding in Feb- 
ruary. In brief, the demands for im- 
proved credit facilities may be summed 
up as follows: 


1. A permanent Federal agency to pro- 
vide for farmers’ credit from six 
months to three years, by means of 
loans to banks, live stock loan asso- 
ciations, or codperative associations 
and a continuation of the war finance 
corporation until the machinery of 
this kind has been established. 

2. An increase in the maximum amount 
that Federal Farm Land banks may 


loan from $10,000 ‘to $25,000 and 
that the Joint Stock Land banks be 
authorized to lend up to twenty times 
their capital. 

3. That the stockholders of the Federal 
Farm Loan System be represented on 
the boards of directories. 

4. That the Federal Reserve banks be 
authorized to buy and sell, with or 
without indorsement by member 
banks, warehouse receipts on farm 
products. 

5. That steps be taken to encourage the 
buying of Federal Farm Land bank 
bonds. 

6. That the Federal Reserve Board and 
district bank boards admit the repre- 
sentation of agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, and merchandising. 


The economic consequences of some 
of these proposals if carried through are 
problems which deserve the most careful 
attention of economists and bankers as 
well as legislators. However, the farm- 
ers do have some cases that are very 
worthy and if the banking systems can 
help them solve these problems it will be 
advantageous not only for the farmers 
and the existing banking organizations, 
but for our economic system. 


TWO RURAL CREDIT BILLS BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


At this time there are before Congress 
two rural credit bills. One was pre- 
pared by the Joint Commission on 
Agricultural Inquiry and is known as 
the Commission bill. The other was in- 
troduced in the House by Representa- 
tive McFadden of Pennsylvania and in 
the Senate by Senator Kenyon of Iowa 
and it is more than a year old. It is 
known as the McFadden-Kenyon bill. 

The Commission bill proposes to 
create twelve regional banks with a mil- 
lion dollar capital each to be furnished 
by the Government and with no pro- 
vision for the retirement of this capital, 
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These banks are to be authorized to re- 
discount paper having maturities of 
from six months to three years. This 
paper rediscounted would be that of- 
fered by other banks, trust companies, 
and incorporated live-stock loan com- 
panies. The regional banks would raise 
their borrowed capital by the sale of 
this paper in the open market. 

The McFadden-Kenyon bill proposes 
to create two corporations by separate 
federal charters. One to be known as a 
rural credit society and the other a 
multiple insurance league. The credit 
society is to consist of a central bank 
with a branch in each state and any 
number of community associations which 
the bill has designated as “Communes”. 
The central bank is to have $25,000,000 
capital furnished by the Government, 
however, a sinking fund is to be created 
for the retirement of this capital. The 
branches of which there would be one 
in each state are to have an aggregate 
capital of $2,400,000 and this capital 
is to be furnished by the big mutual life 
insurance company which accepts the 
federal insurance charter. The stock of 
the local “Communes” is to be sub- 
scribed by the farmer members and in 
proportion to the loans made to mem- 
bers. 

The purpose of the multiple insurance 
league under the McFadden-Kenyon bill 
is to furnish sound and cheap multiple 
insurance to the credit society’s mem- 
bers and to standardize that paper. This 
multiple insurance is defined by its sup- 
porters as insurance against every con- 
tingency, such as crop failure, death of 
live-stock, and the like. 

Whatever the merits or demerits of 
either of these proposed rural credit 
schemes may be, the first needs in sol- 
ving these problems seem to be some 
careful research into the economic prob- 
lems of agricultural credits. It is cer- 
tainly not enough to leave the solution 
of such problems to men whose interests 
are primarily political. Every bank 
should be a local bureau of economic in- 
formation regarding the problems in its 
community. In fact, the local bankers 
are perhaps better informed about sound 
financing of projects in their communi- 
ties than anybody else but their in- 


formation has not been used to the best 
advantage in the past nor does it seem 
to be appreciated at this time. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND RURAL 
CREDITS 


Credit for agriculture like any other 
enterprise depends upon economic con- 
ditions. Every country banker knows 
as well as every city banker that his 
prosperity depends upon business ac- 
tivities. When prices are going up and 
the public is buying and selling freely 
the bankers’ turnovers are quickened 
like the merchants’ but when prices are 
declining and people buy from hand to 
mouth the merchants’ turnovers are 
slow, the paper offered the bankers to 
discount decreases in quantity and fre- 
quency, and very often in quality. A 
good example of a rather unprosperous 
situation in a country district is afforded 
by a statement of the conditions made 
by the principal of a state institution in 
Oklahoma to the writer a short time 
ago. In brief, the gentleman stated that 
the farmers were unable to sell their 
products and had been all year. Corn 
could be bought anywhere in the rural 
districts at a maximum of twenty-five 
cents a bushel and in some places it had 
sold as low as fifteen. Horses and mules 
were selling at about thirty-five dollars 
a head and the feeders of live-stock 
despite the low prices of feed were un- 
able to realize any profits due to the 
decline in prices and the costs of trans- 
portation. Without knowing anything 
about any particular bank or merchant 
in this district it is obvious that their 
business cannot be very prosperous. It 
is also doubtful whether national legis- 
lation creating cheap credit can im- 
prove this situation without doing more 
harm than it is possible to do good. 
Nevertheless, the situation is one of na- 
tional importance and no economic in- 
terest can isolate itself and avoid being 
affected by these rural problems, but it 
does seem that if agriculture, banking 
organizations, and other enterprises 
would coéperate through some intelli- 
gent study of their mutual problems 
more progress would be gained than to 
make out of it a political football. 
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Country Banks Promoting Club Work 


Helping Farmers of ‘Tomorrow to Get On Makes 
for Greater Deposits 


By James E. Downing 


'¥4 UR aim is to drive every scrub 
calf out of our county.” This 


is a statement issued by 
Charles F. Koontz, vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank, Muncie, In- 
diana. This bank has taken an active 
part in promoting different agricultural 
and livestock clubs and community work 
in that county for the past nine years. 
An average of seventy-eight bushels of 
corn to the acre has been grown by the 
members, composed of boys from ten to 
twenty-one years of ago. ‘There are 
something like eighty members and the 
prizes offered for the corn clubs is 
$140. Down in the basement of the 
bank is the community room, furnished 
with chairs, desk, tables and other con- 
veniences. A ladies’ rest room adjoins. 
On the walls are pictures of the differ- 
ent clubs of the county in which the 
bank is interested. A blackboard gives 
the market livestock quotations daily. 
Country banks are coming more and 
more to realize that any coédperation 
they can extend to farmers working to 
improve the conditions within a zone or 
community, which will cement more 
friendly relations between town and 
country, will reflect itself in greater de- 
posits as improvements take place. An 
average reduction of nine bushels per 
acre, at 45 cents a bushel represents a 
loss of $35,000,000 a year, if it occurs 
in the best corn-growing states. Better 
seed selection has increased the yield 
five bushels an acre. These are things 
that belong to modern methods. Coun- 
try club members by practicing modern 
methods produced $4,500,000 worth of 
food at a cost of $2,500,000. The 
farmer at forty, we are told, if he can 
be induced to try modern methods, has 
but twenty years left to practice them. 
The club boy or girl at eighteen has 
forty years to practice them. 


The 1921 report of club work in 
South Carolina issued by Clemson Col- 
lege, shows: 

There were 1039 members in the pig 
clubs of the state. One hundred and fifty- 
six members turned in complete reports at 
the end of the year. These produced 12,036 
pounds with a total value of $8,718.52 and 
a total profit of $3,623.54. The estimated 
value of the production of those not making 
a complete report was $40,610 or a total 
value production of $49,358.52. 

Some idea of the significance of the boys’ 
club work, especially in its effect upon pro- 
duction, may be gained from the figures on 
yields. ‘The first-prize winner in the corn 
clubs made 141 bushels an acre at a cost 
of eighteen cents a bushel. ‘The average 
vield of 48.8 bushels per acre made by club 
boys reporting speaks loudly against the 
average for the state of about eighteen 
bushels per acre. In the cotton clubs the 
figures are equally as striking. ‘The first- 
prize winner made 2771 pounds of seed 
cotton on an acre, the average yield for club 
members being 1524 pounds or easily two 
or three times the average for the state at 
large. 

As an illustration of the business methods 
learned by club members, money was bor- 
rowed by members for club work from 
thirty-two banks. There were 450 club 
members having bank accounts of their own 
with which they conducted their club work. 
The value of purebred stock and purebred 
seed was taught the club by the county 
advisor and hundreds of purebred animals 
were distributed to members. Many bushels 
of purebred seed corn were also used by 
members. 

The first prize winner in the dairy cattle 
club, cow-and-calf class, started with a cow 
costing $225 and, at a cost of twenty dollars 
made a net gain in value of cow and calf 
products sold of $293.70 to which should be 
added sixty-five dollars in prize money, mak- 
ing his total $358.70 for his club efforts. 

The first-prize winner in the pig club 
paid fifty dollars for the sow and at a 
total cost of $14.07 produced animals worth 
$270 thus making a net gain of $205.93. Her 
prizes won amounted to sixty-five dollars 
making a total return of $270.93. But this 
is not the end of her story: she entered the 
dairy calf club with a calf costing seventy- 
five dollars and at a cost of $6.75, her ani- 
mal was finally valued at $175, or a net gain 
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of $93.25 plus ten dollars won as prizes, or a 
total of $103.25. ‘This added to her pig club 
profits makes a total of $384.18, to start a 
bank account with which to carry on ex- 
tended operations another year. 

One of the popular means of banks 
coéperating with these young farmers 
of tomorrow is for the bank to offer to 
loan to boys whom the county advisor 
selects for the purpose of buying pure- 
bred livestock and enrolling in a club. 
One man whose boy wanted to join a 
club appeared at the cashier's window 
of the Bibb National Bank, Macon, 
Georgia, and asked to be allowed to bor- 
row twenty-five dollars and sign a note 
for it. The bank had advertised that 
it would loan that much to buy a pure- 
bred pig if the boy would join a club 
and exhibit his hog at the local fair in 
the fall. The cashier asked this man 
why he did not draw a check on his 
checking account with the bank instead 
of signing a note. 

“No.” he replied. “You don’t under- 
stand what I am up to. I prefer to 
borrow this money. I may have to pay 
this note but if I do, it will enable me 
to get some idea of what kind of a boy 
I have and what kind of stuff he is 
made of.” 

The First National Bank of Way- 
cross, Georgia, found fourteen months 
after financing the purchase of seventy- 
five head of purebred hogs for club 
members in Ware County, that they had 
depositors whose faces were unknown to 
the cashier at the window and their 
names were strange to the bookkeeper a 
vear previous. 

The Bank of Cartersville, Carters- 
ville, Georgia, helped to buy twenty-one 
head of purebred hogs for club mem- 
bers and a year later had depositors not 
old enough to vote. A “Pig-Club 
Chautauqua,” is an annual event at- 
tended by several hundred boys and 
their parents, the outgrowth of this one 
bank’s codperation. 

The First National Bank of Sylves- 
ter, Sylvester, Georgia, financed forty- 
tive boys with money to buy registered 
sows. At an auction sale a year later 
the bank was paid the money borrowed 
together with interest at the going rate 


and many of the boys opened their first 
bank account, following the sale. The 
hogs sold were surplus after supplying 
other club members in Worth County. 

The Bank of Ellaville, Ellaville, Geo- 
gia, financed a plan to buy ninety head 
of registered hogs. It was a fine bright 
day in June when the hogs were de- 
livered. The cashier of the bank real- 
ized these were the first registered hogs 
to be brought into the county, grew en- 
thusiastic when he saw the hogs and an- 
nounced that he would give a dollar 
deposit at the bank to each boy who ex- 
hibited his hog at the Schley County 
contest the following fall. He estimated 
fifteen would make good and the limit 
he might have to pay would be twenty- 
five. An actual count of the hogs on 
exhibition that long-looked-for contest 
day reached seventy-five. The cashier 
nearly fainted. 

L. A. Wood, teacher of agriculture in 
the schools of Lagootee, was himself a 
farmer, formerly a dairyman, before he 
entered the educational field and allied 
himself with the White River Bank, of 
Lagootee, in boosting Martin County, 
Indiana, farming. At the last communi- 
ty fair there were between 300 and 400 
purebred hogs on exhibition. The local 
Poland China Association gave cash 
prizes and the merchants subscribed 
$1000 to meet expenses of the event. 
The hog show was the result of an end- 
less chain scheme promoted by the 
White River Bank under the plan by 
which the bank takes a note for a year, 
purchases a gilt for the club member 
and from the first litter of that gilt, are 
returned two gilts at weaning time, 
which releases the note. These two gilts 
are then loaned to two more members 
on the same kind of terms. The plan 
is called “two for one.” The start was 
made by the bank a few years ago with 
eleven head of pigs. 

Fourteen head of Jersey calves and 
a few head of Holstein calves have been 
given out by the bank on a similar plan, 
the one-year notes being renewable until 
the calf reaches the breeding age or is 
sold at public auction in the fair ring. 
The calves used in this club were bought 
by the bank, but the selection was made 
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by the vocational teacher who also at- 
tended to the registration papers, etc. 

A man is best measured by the kind 
of stock he raises. Even though scrub 
stock costs the American farmer $1.- 
500.000 a year because of their ineffi- 
ciency, the principal menace of such 
stock lies not in their economic loss so 
much as in the character of stockman 
which their production creates. 

Scrubs are not the sign of a pro- 
gressive farmer who contributes to the 
welfare of his community. Such a man 
usually does little for his community 
and nothing at all for bettering live- 
stock. If he breeds, feeds and produces 
scrubs, there is reason to believe that 
he is the limiting factor in his own busi- 
ness. 

Ten years ago the University of IIli- 
nois showed -that on 577 dairy farms, 
farmers using purebred bulls had an an- 
nual income of $862, those using high 
grade bulls returned $484, while those 
using scrub bulls had an income of only 
$170. Farmers using grade bulls were 
making only little more than the aver- 
age farm hand. 

Winning a prize at a county or state 
fair, even though it be only the prize 
at the bottom of the list, gives one a new 
pride in his work. If it does not give 
one too much of a swelled head, it is a 
good thing for him to know that he 
excels in something. The winning of a 
blue ribbon makes a man a brother to 
kings, it fills him with a joy that is good 
to his soul, it sets for him a new stand- 
ard in life. If he is made of the right 
kind of stuff he tries to live up to that 
blue ribbon in all things, he tries to 
make all of his products as high in 
quality for their kind as was for its 
kind that which won the blue ribbon. 
Sooner or later that spirit of better 


u= 


quality permeates his entire being and 
he becomes a bigger and a better man 
for having won that ribbon. 

The value of club work among coun- 
try boys and girls is well known to the 
average banker. Not all realizé how- 
ever, that of the 11,000,000 farm boys 
and girls in this country who are of 
club age, but 331,000 were enrolled in 
the United States last year. If the boys 
and girls of today are the farmers of 
tomorrow, the future standard of agri- 
culture in this country as well as the 
potential buying power of the rural dis- 
tricts, are in the hands of these juve- 
niles. The measure of their standing in 
the nation will be in like ratio to the op- 
portunities provided them to improve 
and advance on the farming methods of 
today. With only three per cent. of the 
eligibles in the active club work there 
is no danger of overdoing. 

The individual who can beat the next 
fellow in the game of competition reaps 
the reward due to superior brains, skill 
or management. The man who knows 
how to grow big acre yields at the 
lowest possible cost, fares better than 
the ignorant man who always seems to 
have had bad luck. The man who un- 
derstands how to produce blue-ribbon 
breeding stock deserves to get prices far 
above those received by the man who 
only grows common or scrub stock. That 
is the rule of the world—which simply 
means that sooner or later every man 
and every institution must stand or fall 
through ability to compete with others 
in the same lines of trade. 

Country banks can accomplish much 
for themselves and their communities by 
promoting club work and helping farm- 
ers of tomorrow to get on. It will 
make for greater deposits. 


a 





Country house at Patterson, N. Y., of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Country Homes for Bank Employees 


Several Banks Have Provided Comfortable, Attractive Club Houses 
Used Entirely in Interests of Employees 


7 OU need no longer envy the vice- 
y president when he leaves for a 
vacation at his sumptuous coun- 
try home. ‘That is, you need no longer 
envy him if you are fortunate enough 
to be a member of the organization of 
one of the several banks in various parts 
of the country the employees of which 
have a home all their own. These homes 
are designed entirely for the employees’ 
own use, for rest or recreation. 

Some time ago the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, purchased for the 
use of its employees a house and sixty 
acres of land in the little village of Pat- 
terson, N. Y.. in the foothills of the 
Berkshires. and some two hours from 
New York City by train. Months were 
spent in refitting and furnishing the 
house before it opened its doors to the 


employees of the Guaranty as a com- 
fortable country home, and a place of 
recuperation. 

Guaranty Country House, as it is 
known, has accommodations for about 
twenty persons. The house stands on 
a knoll, and is approached by a private 
driveway. The broad piazzas lend dig- 
nity to the exterior of the building. The 
main floor of the house includes, in ad- 
dition to the dining room and a sun 
parlor, two spacious living rooms with 
wide armed chairs and broad backed 
couches of ample proportions. The fur- 
nishings in the sleeping rooms are such 
as one would expect to find in a well- 
appointed home. ‘This pleasant country 
home in so attractive an environment 
serves as an ideal haven for a period 
of care-free rest from the routine of 
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business, or convalescence from illness. 

For more than three years the em- 
ployees of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans, have en- 
joyed the use of a summer home at Pass 
Christian, across Lake Pontchartrain on 
the Gulf Coast. The home, which has 
proven very popular, is known as Rest- 
haven. The is of generous 
proportions, with screened galleries, and 
clinging vines all around it which make 
it cool and inviting on the warmest 
days. A Jarge number of the Hibernia 
“family” spend their vacations at Rest- 
haven, and the home is usually filled to 
its capacity from the opening of the 
season in the spring until its close in 
the fall. Employees of the Hibernia 
have, near the home, facilities for swim- 
ming, surf-bathing, tennis, and the use 
of a golf course a few miles away. 

The employees of the Dexter Horton 
National Bank, Seattle, are fortunate in 
having as a country home a former sum- 
mer home of the bank’s president, N. H. 
Latimer, known as Norval Hall. The 
home is situated on the shore of Puget 
Sound at Port Madison, twelve miles 
from Seattle. A beach stretches along 
the width of the grounds, and bathing 
and boating may be indulged in by the 
Dexter Horton employees. There is a 
nearby baseball diamond, and beneath 
the veranda which extends over 100 
feet across the front of the house is a 
bowling alley. A living room twenty- 
five by sixty-nine feet in size is fitted 
with a hardwood floor, which is very 
suitable for dancing. There are sleep- 
ing accommodations for sixty people. 

A committee of the bank’s employees 
have the management of Norval Hall 
in their hands. There is a house charge 
of twenty-five cents a day for employees 
who visit the house. If the visitor stays 
over night the charge is thirty-five cents. 
Meals are charged for at the rate of 
forty cents for breakfast, fifty cents for 
lunch, and sixty cents for dinner. The 
bank employs a man and his wife to 
eare for the grounds and the house, and 
to prepare and serve meals. The addi- 
tional expense not provided for by the 
fees charged is defrayed by the bank, 


house 


and is not large. The house is in use 
throughout the year, but is particularly 
popular in the summer time. Many em- 
ployees spend their vacations there, and 
at times as many as seventy-five have 





Club house of the National City Bank of New 
York in Brooklyn 


been accommodated over night during 
the week ends. 

About two years ago one of the di- 
rectors of the First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Benjamin Gratz, turned over his 
country estate to the bank’s employees 
for their use as a country home. The 
estate comprises 120 acres of land and 
a chateau. It is located in the foothills 
of the Ozarks, on the Meremec River, 
near Glencoe, Missouri, some few miles 
southeast of St. Louis. Here the em- 
ployees of the First National have 
facilities for mountain climbing, canoe- 
ing, swimming, tennis, and other sports. 
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One of the living rooms of the Guaranty Country House 





Drawing room of the National City Bank club house 
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Hibernia Cottage at Pass Christian, Miss. 


A BANKERS CLUB FOR EMPLOYEES 

The rising young bank employee in 
New York City must wait in most cases 
until he has become a bank executive of 
some note before he can hope for mem- 
bership in the exclusive Bankers’ Club. 
However, the employees of the National 
City Bank have a Bankers’ Club of their 
own, and their own clubhouse on Brook- 
lyn Heights, overlooking the skyline of 
down-town Manhattan, and ten minutes 
on the subway from Wall street. The 
members of the City Bank Club of the 
National City, with the assistance of 
the bank’s Realty Company, purchased 
some time ago one of the fine old resi- 


dences of the city of Brooklyn. This 
house was made into a comfortable and 
modern clubhouse with ample accommo- 
dations for fifty club men. The club- 
house is run on a cost basis, and has 
proven a boon to young bachelors who 
otherwise would have to live in the 
hotels or lodging houses of the city. 
The clubhouse also provides a center 
of entertainment and recreation for all 
members of the City Bank Club. The 
large drawing room and halls afford op- 
portunities for dances for groups among 
members of the club. Convenience of 
location makes the clubhouse readily ac- 
cessible from the bank building. 








Some Thoughts on Old Coins 
By Theodore J. Venn 


Member American Numismatic Association 


MONG collectors of coins, as 
A among those who seek first edi- 
tions of noted authors, auto- 
graphs, etc., there are all sorts of 
specialists. Some numismatists confine 
themselves to gold and silver, while 
others collect only copper and the other 
baser metals. There are many who de- 
vote their entire attention to the Ameri- 
cana and a larger number who include 
the coinage of the world, both ancient 
and modern, in their endeavors. But 
no matter what his specialty may be, 
the advanced numismatist, like the col- 
lector of other objects who can afford 
to indulge his expensive fancies, al- 
ways is most eager to secure the great 
rarities. There is a keen desire to ac- 
quire those pieces which others lack in 
their collection. 

The average collector of American 
coins always is interested in any of 
the earlier issues, with probably a pref- 
erence for the obsolete coinage. The 
commemorative pieces also enjoy con- 
siderable vogue. As quite a number of 
these coins still pass through the hands 
of bankers, the following treatise on 
a few of the series, indicating the 
numismatic value of the scarcer and 
rarer specimens, may not prove devoid 
of interest. 


PANAMA-PACIFIC COMMEMORATIVE COINS 


Of all the commemorative coins ever 
issued by the United States Government 
in connection with any of the large 
expositions, those struck for the Pan- 
ama-Pacific fair in 1915 seem to have 
taken the strongest hold on American 
collectors. In the series there are both 
round and octagonal $50 gold pieces, a 
$2.50 gold piece, a gold dollar, known 
as the workman dollar because it bears 
the head of an artisan, and a 50 cent 
silver piece. 

Owing to the unfavorable time in 
which this exposition was held, a year 


ao 


following the beginning of the great 
world war, the sale of these commem- 
orative pieces did not come up to ex- 
pectations, and those remaining were 
remelted at the San Francisco mint. 
As has been customary with all com- 
memorative coins, this issue also was 
designed to be sold at a premium to 
help defray running expenses, and, 
while the original sale was compara- 
tively small, this very fact has caused 
a heavy demand for the coins during 
the past two years and none of the 
pieces can now be obtained at anywhere 
near the prices at which they were 
originally sold. 

In the recent public sale of the col- 
lection of the late Lewis C. Gehring, 
a Brooklyn banker, the Panama-Pacific 
set sold at $255, while one of the $50 
slugs, sold separately, brought $138. 
Coin dealers offer as high as $130 for 
the round $50 piece and $125 for the 
octagonal. The $2.50 coin has gone 
under the hammer at $9, and dealers 
now ask $4.25 for the gold dollar and 
$2 for the 50-cent silver piece—quite 
a contrast to the Columbian half dollar, 
which practically goes begging at par. 


RARE TEMPLETON REID $25 GOLD PIECE 


The only $25 gold piece that has 
even been struck in the United States 
was that issued in 1849 by Templeton 
Reid, one of the first assayers in the 
California field. It was one of many 
private issues coined during the state’s 
early mining days to provide a medium 
of exchange at a time when there was 
insufficient other money for the proper 
transaction of business. The United 
States Government never has coined a 
$25 gold piece, nor is there any other 
private issue of this denomination. 

This is the rarest of any of the 
pioneer or private issues of gold, among 
which there are many rarities. For 
years dealers have been offering from 
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$200 to $400 for the coin and one of 
the most recent buying catalogues lists 
it at $1,000. The numismatic value 
naturally is much larger. What one 
of those pieces would bring at auction 
at the present time is largely a matter 
of speculation, but there is no doubt 
a number of collectors would travel 
many miles to attend the sale and make 
an effort to secure it. 


LAFAYETTE SILVER DOLLAR 


Some years ago the Lafayette dollar 
appeared to be on the way to join the 
Columbian issue of half dollars, but 
since the return of our soldiers from 
France it seems that the majority of 
those who were in Paris and saw the 
American Lafayette statue there are in 
the market to secure one of these coins. 

This dollar was struck in 1900 by 
the United States Government to aid 
the Lafayette Monument Commission 
in securing sufficient funds to erect the 
statue in Paris. There were 50,000 of 
the pieces coined and the intention was 
to sell them at $2 each, but it proved 
impossible to dispose of all them at that 
figure and the remainder were sold 
wholesale at considerably below the 
mark first set. For a long time they 
were a drug on the market, but now 
the demand exceeds the supply and it is 
impossible to secure the coin at the 
price at which it originally sold. 


UNITED STATES GOLD DOLLARS 


The owner of any United States 
gold dollar, no matter what its date, 
may rest assured he has a coin that 
commands a premium. For years there 
has been a large demand for these 
coins by manufacturing jewelers and 
by those who desired to use them for 
presentation purposes and this has 
caused good premiums to be paid even 
for the most ordinary dates. Dealers 
will pay $2.50 each for any that are in 
fine condition. 

It is on the rarer dates or smaller 
issues that the numismatic demand has 
left its greatest impress, although it 
naturally has been a contributing factor 
all along the line. There are a number 


of rarities in the series and these al- 
ways bring good figures, either at pri- 
vate or public sale. Gold dollars were 
first coined in 1849 and the issue con- 
tinued until 1889, after which it was 
diseontinued. 

Extremely rare are the gold dollars 
of 1863 and 1875 of Philadelphia 
mintage, the San Francisco coins, of 
1870, and the Dahlonega issues of 
1855, 1856, 1860 and 1861. (Phila- 
delphia coins have no mint mark; 
branch mint coins bear first letter of 
city of issue.) Rare also, although to 
a lesser degree, are the Philadelphia 
issues of 1864 to 1868 and the San 
Francisco coins of 1854, as well as the 
Dahlonega pieces of 1854 and 1857. 

As to the values of some of these 
rare gold dollars, a few results ob- 
tained at late public sales may not prove 
uninteresting: Dollar of 1863, proof, 
#69; 1864, proof, $55; 1875, proof, 
$125 (a new high record) ; 1870 S mint, 
extremely fine, $105; 1860 D mint. 
very fine, $52; 1854 S mint, uncircu- 
lated, $21. Many numismatists con- 
sider the 1861 Dahlonega mint dollar 
rarer than the Philadelphia issue of 
1875. 

Among other dollars which are scarce 
are the Philadelphia issues of 1869 to 
1872 and from 1876 to 1880 inclusive, 
the Dahlonega coins of 1850 to 1853 
and those of 1858 and 1859; also the 
San Francisco dollar of 1860 and the 
Charlotte coins of 1849, 1850, 1852, 
1855, 1857 and 1859. 

The issues from 1881 to 1889 were 
rather limited and these also have been 
showing a tendency toward scarcity 
within the past year or two. 

Dealers always will pay a_ higher 
price for uncirculated than for fine spe- 
cimens, and more for proof coins than 
for uncirculated ones. 


THREE-CENT SILVER PIECES 


Collectors of American coins always 
have looked with much favor on the 
3-cent silver pieces which the United 
States Government struck continuously 
from 1851 to 1873. This is probably 
due to the fact that these are the small- 
est silver pieces which the Government 
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ever coined and also because the issue 
is an obsolete one. 

The 3-cent silver coin should not be 
confused with the nickel 3-cent piece 
which was coined from 1865 to 1889. 
The silver piece has a large star on the 
obverse and the Roman numerals III 
within a large C on the reverse, while 
the nickel coin has a Liberty head on 
the obverse and the Roman numerals 
within a wreath on the reverse. 

The rarest date of the 3-cent silver 
issue is that of 1864, only 470 of the 
coins having been struck. Dealers of- 
fer up to $2 for the coin, but it usually 
brings about $3.75 to $4 at auction if 
in proof condition. Of the 1873 coin 
600 were struck. Dealers list this at 
about $1. All the pieces from 1863 to 
1873 were favored with a_ limited 
coinage and for any of these dates, 
except the two rarer ones previously 
mentioned, from 55 to 75 cents each 
is offered for uncirculated or proof 
coins, especially the latter. About five 
times face value is paid for any of the 
other coins, provided they are uncircu- 
lated, and slightly more for those bear- 
ing dates of 1854 to 1858. 

All of the 3-cent silver pieces are 
beginning to show a trend toward scar- 
city in the higher grades of preserva- 
tion. 


TWO-CENT BRONZE PIECES 


The United States Government 
struck only ten issues of bronze two- 
cent pieces—from 1864 to 1873 inclu- 
sive. The fact that it takes only ten 
dates to complete the series causes them 
to be much favored by collectors, es- 
pecially by beginners. 

The rarest date is that of 1873, no 
coins having been struck for general 
circulation that year—merely proofs to 
fill the advance orders of collectors. 
This coin generally brings from $4 to 
$4.50 at coin auctions. Dealers offer 
$2 for it in the finer states of preserva- 
tion. Next in scarcity is the coin of 
1872, for which a premium of ten to 
fifteen times face value is the ruling 
quotation, and the issues of 1870 and 
1871 also are slightly scarce and secure 
a small advance over face value when 


in fine condition. All other dates of 
the 2-cent piece are very numerous and 
the coins secure a small premium only 
when in uncirculated condition and a 
slightly larger one provided they are 
proof coins. 


HOW COIN CONDITIONS GRADE 


The most desirable condition in 
which a coin can be secured is as a 
brilliant proof. Proofs are coins 
specially struck on a hand press from 
sharp, new dies on a polished planchet. 
A slight additional charge over face 
value to cover the extra expense of 
coinage is made for these pieces, and 
they are struck only at the Philadelphia 
mint on advance orders received from 
collectors. Many proofs become badly 
tarnished through improper care and 
occasionally find their way into active 
circulation and sustain considerable 
wear. When such is the case they fall 
into the same classification set for other 
coins, 

Next to the proof in value is the un- 
circulated coin. By an uncirculated 
coin is meant one that shows not the 
slightest evidence of wear—if it still 
retains the original mint luster, so much 
the better. 

Extremely fine and very fine coins 
are those which show only the slightest 
traces of circulation. Nicks, scratches, 
abrasions or much wear on the higher 
parts of the coins debar them from 
these classifications. 

Fine coins may show more evidence 
of wear, but they can have no bad nicks, 
dents or abrasions, and even the high 
parts and the finer lines or delicate 
tracery must show to a fairly satisfac- 
tory degree. 

Very good coins may show consider- 
able wear, but must have no bad nicks 
or scratches, and the abrasions must 
not be too deep; all parts of the coin 
must show distinctly. 

Good coins may show still greater 
evidence of wear, but all lettering must 
be visible and the coin not too much 
worn. The last two classifications 
probably will be better understood when 
it is stated that most of the silver 
quarters or half dollars one finds in ac- 
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tive circulation today which were 
coined ten years or more ago are only 
in good or very good condition. 

Very fair coins may be badly worn 
down, but dates must show and inscrip- 
tions be legible to a fairly satisfactory 
degree. 

Fair coins may be still more worn, 
but dates must be legible and inscrip- 
tions decipherable. 

Poor and very poor coins are those 
so badly worn that much of the letter- 
ing is indecipherable and _ probably 
parts of the date missing, but which 
may still be classified from the letter- 
ing, ete., remaining. Such coins have 
only a small value if the date or 
variety is extremely rare. In 99 per 
cent. of all cases their proper place is 
the junk box, for such coins would not 
be passable even if they were current 
issues. 


CALIFORNIA $50 GOLD PIECES 


During California’s pioneer days, 
when there was urgent need of money 
for the proper carrying on of business, 
many private issues of gold were 
struck, and among these none are more 
interesting than the large round and 
octagonal $50 coins, or slugs, as they 
are more frequently called. 

Of these $50 coins there were several 
private issues and two United States 
Assay office pieces, all of which are 
now great rarities and eagerly sought 
by numismatists. 





Rare Augustus Humbert $50 California Gold Piece 


First came the Augustus Humbert 
issues of 1851 and 1852, which are 
octagonal in form, there being several 
varieties of the 1851 coins as regards 
slight differences in the inscriptions. 
I'he Humbert pieces usually bring 
from $125 to $250 at auction, depend- 


ing upon the variety and condition of 
the specimens, Dealers offer from $110 
to $125 each for the coins in fine condi 
tion. 





Extremely rare Templeton Reid $25 California 
Gold Piece 


Two United States Assay office $50 
pieces were struck in 1852, one being 
inscribed “887 thous., the other “900 
thous.” Both are octagonal in shape. 
The last sales records on these coins 
are $175 and $205 each. There is 
a standing offer of $110 and $120 each 
for the coins by dealers. 

There also were issues of round $50 
pieces in 1854 and 1855 py Wass, 
Molitor & Co., which are rarer than 
any of the preceding issues. As high 
as $250 each is offered for a specimen 
of the coins in fine condition. 





Very rare Kellogg & Co. $50 California Gold Piece 


Rarest of all the $50 pieces is the 
round coin struck in 1855 by Kellogg 
& Co. There are no late auction quo- 
tations on this issue, which is rarely 
offered. There is a standing bid of 
$350 for a specimen in fine condition, 
however, by Eastern dealers. 


NICKEL FIVE-CENT PIECES 


Although the 5-cent nickel series is 
quite a favorite among young collectors 
because so many of the coins can still 
be picked un out of active circulation, 
there are few of the dates on which 
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dealers pay a premium unless the coins 
are in proof condition. 

Rarest of the series is the coin of 
1877, in which vear none of the pieces 
were struck for active circulation— 
merely proofs for collectors. This 
piece generally sells at $3 to $3.50 at 
auction and dealers offer as high as 
$2.50 for it. Second rarest is the coin 
of 1878, of which only 2,350 were 
struck for circulation and which usually 
brings from 75 cents to $1 at sales. 
Dealers’ quotations are about 35 cents 
each for proofs. Uncirculated and 
proof nickels of 1866 and 1871 also 
are scarce as are a number of proofs 
of other early dates. However, up to 
this date dealers’ catalogues quote only 
the two rarest dates in their premium 
lists, except that a few offer 15 cents 
each for all those coined prior to 1883 
and 10 cents each for all the later dates 
up to 1913, but they specify that only 
proof coins are desired. In most years 
the issue of nickels was large. 


TRADE DOLLAR 


Trade dollars were not struck for 
circulation in the United States, but 
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were designed as an aid to our mer- 
chants engaged in the oriental trade in 
meeting the competition of the Mexican 
dollar. The trade dollars are slightly 
heavier in silver content than our 
standard silver dollars. They were re- 
called in 1887 and a certain time set 
for their redemption. It is the only 
coin which has ever been demonetized 
by the United States Government. 
Coinage of the issue was continuous 
from 1873 te 1883 inclusive. 

Trade dollars are now worth their 
silver content only, except that the 
issue from 1879 to 1883 was rather 
small and numismatists pay slightly 
over face value for those dates in proof 
condition. 

There also were a few trade dollars 
struck in 1884 and 1885, but these 
were merely pattern pieces. They are 
great rarities and one of the latest 
buying lists offers $100 for the 1884 
date and $250 for that of 1885. What 
numismatists would pay for either of 
the coins will have to remain a matter 
of conjecture until one or both find 
their way into a sale and undergo com- 
petitive bidding. 


Confessions of a Borrower 
By One Who Has Learned 


USED to hate banks. To me the 
cashier seemed a modern personifi- 
cation of Shylock, demanding his 
pound of flesh. I honestly thought the 
banker cared for nothing on earth but 
the counting of his interest, and trying 
to devise a way to get every cent a 
man had. 
Of course my viewpoint was wrong. 
I owed them money, and could not 
judge the banker fairly. At one time 
I thought I was wrecked—that there 
was no possible way to work out. But 
I am thankful, desperate as the situa- 
tion was, that I never thought of light- 
ing out to get away from the burden, 
though I had some very favorable offers 


from other towns. And the curious 
part of my obligations was that the 
banks which held my notes had no real 
security, except that one of the notes 
was endorsed by a man who later be- 
came an invalid. 

A fellow never knows what is going 
to drive him into debt. Many fall into 
it through no fault of their own. I was 
working on a weekly newspaper for a 
level-headed publisher with plenty of 
enterprise and energy. He was rated 
as one of the best business men in town, 
and the most solid. 

About a year before the war started 
a rival came into our town and started 
a daily newspaper. My boss said he 
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wouldn't let any outlander beat him in 
his own bailiwick, and asked what I 
thought about calling the invader’s 
hand. Having had experience on small 
town dailies, I advised against it. 

“Well, I’ve decided to put out a 
daily,” said the publisher, “and I’m 
counting on you.” 

I was drawing a nominal salary as 
news editor and all-round man on the 
weekly, and making about $150 a 
month with my work as correspondent 
for the big city papers. That was 
when a dollar was twice as big as it is 
now, and I thought I was doing fairly 
well. At least I had no debts to worry 
me. So we started our daily and my 
boss gave me $12 a week. I was paying 
my stenographer $17. The boss knew 
this and said when we got the daily to 
going all right he would remember me 
with stock or something to reimburse 
me for what I was going to lose at the 
start. 

I put my stenographer exclusively on 
the daily, and had practically no time 
for outside work. My bank account 
and checks coming in from _ outside 
rewspapers and magazines kept me 
going all right till January 1—four 
months after we started the daily. 
Then the outside revenue quit almost 
entirely. I had nothing but my $12 
a week. With a firm hope that things 
would work out some way | began bor- 
rowing money, first from one bank and 
then from another. The amounts were 
small at first, but they grew larger and 
larger. The boss was on my largest 
note. I don’t know how I managed to 
get in debt so easily, with no certain 
surety in sight except my great expecta- 
tions for our paper. It wasn't long 
before I owed all three banks more than 
I could hope to save out of two years’ 
income, even if I had my outside busi- 
ness back. 

In addition the butcher, baker and 
the candlestick-maker were coming at 
me with remorseless energy, I thought. 
On the first of the month a regular line 
of collectors stormed the office, more or 
less gently reminding me of broken 
promises to pay. 

Duns came in from the banks, some- 


times several in one day. Cashiers 
would stop me on the street, and speak 
of that “little” note, and the approach- 
ing visit of the bank examiner. I took 
to dodging the banks while making my 
rounds, like a man who is hunted, and 
I kept hammering away at my job, too 
busy to waste much time in thinking 
over financial matters. I was editorial 
writer, news and telegraph editor and 
later became ad solicitor. Sometimes 
I ran up telegraph bills for news which 
I was afraid the office wouldn’t stand, 
and paid them out of my own pockets. 

Borrowed money! That was all that 
kept me going, even when my boss 
finally raised me to $15 a week on 
consideration of my taking over the 
advertising with the stipulation that I 
should add enough new advertising to 
more than pay my salary. 

Finally my publisher became an in- 
valid just about the time the rival 
daily went out of business. The day 
of ‘“‘adjustment” I thought had come, 
but the boss sold his daily to a syndi- 
cate, and I was left out of the deal 
except for a job with the paper at my 
old salary, and a vague promise of a 
“remembrance” when one of the new, 
owners was elected to congress. 

I was editor and manager of the 
paper until my new chief was elected 
to Congress, then my job was given to 
another man. I was out! And with 
heavy debts at all the banks! My in- 
come from outside work was nothing, 
you might say, for I had had no time 
to develop my personal business. Every 
ounce of power I had had been sunk 
for five years in the paper I had hoped 
to control, and I was many times worse 
off financially than when we started. 

Still the duns came in their neat en- 
velopes. How I dreaded the sight of 
them. I got mad at the bankers for 
their persistence in demanding what was 
coming to them, and they got mad at 
me because I had dodged and evaded, 
and had not played square with them. 
It wasn’t their concern if I had failed 
to show the proper spirit in dealing 
with others, and standing on my rights. 

But in that period of gloom I thought 
all my troubles were due to unfriendly 
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and relentless banks. I called them all 
sorts of names mentally, and couldn't 
see whiy such concerns were licensed 
to harass people who were trying to 
do the best they could. The cashiers 
were “insolent” and “unfeeling.” The 
banking system ought to be in the 
hands of men who had a mite of human 
sympathy, and who wouldn't hit a fel- 
low when he was down. 

That was my conviction about banks 
and bankers until a man wiser than I 
came to me one day and said: 

“White, I’ve got a plan that will help 
you over the hills if you follow it.” 

I nodded. 

“There's a ten-dollar-a-week job you 
can get here on a newspaper, where 
you'll have the office rent and light 
free, and time for your other work. In 
about a month or six weeks you'll have 
enough of your old business back to 
make little deposits in the bank. When 
you open your account tell the cashier 
you're going to let him take so much 
a month out of your deposit to apply 
on account. He'll like that. That will 
square you with one bank. Then go 
to the others and promise to handle 
your accounts with them the same way 
if they'll renew the notes for you. 
And in a couple of months you can be- 
gin paying them interest. I believe 
they'll take you up all right on that. 

“Your trouble has been,” he went on, 
“that you’ve not been candid with your 
bankers. You never gave them any 
tangible assurance of your purpose to 
pay them. Instead of meeting them in 
an open and frank manner you've 
tried to dodge them. That caused them 


to lose confidence in you. Do you know 
that the banking, more than any other 
business, is based on confidence—in 
a belief that a man will keep his word? 
You talk with some successful man and 
you ll find the first principle he lays 
down is that one must make his word 
good. That is particularly important 
in a financial matter. Miscalculation 
and bad luck are no excuses. These 
things come to all. Despite all obsta- 
cles, you must convince the man with 
whom you do business that you are 
reliable !” 

It was a bitter dose, but most whole- 
some. I took the job and worked for 
the lost business, in time gaining it 
all back and more. My income is not 
large, but it reaches the old-time level, 
and is steadily growing. All the bank 
accounts were settled in the way sug- 
gested, and I have found the cashiers 
most courteous and obliging in helping 
me to carry out the plan. In one of 
the banks I now have on time deposit 
a larger sum than I formerly owed it, 
and instead of my paying interest the 
bank is adding interest to my account. 

I expect the five years of torment 
that I suffered were due me for my lax 
manner of doing business. What I have 
learned is indicated by the advice of 
my friend, quoted above. And one of 
the bankers added this: 


“You would not trust this bank with 
your deposit unless you knew it ex- 
erted every possible effort to collect 
all of its accounts. Your deposit is 
made safe because of the very method 
of which you once complained.” 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Enrror. 





Tue Bankers MaGazrne has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tur Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








QUESTION: Recently a customer of 
this bank brought in a statement which 
showed an investment in a subsidiary 
company of approximately $50,000, al- 
though the actual cost price to him of 
this stock was but $35,000. The ques- 
tion then came up as to whether he 
should have carried this stock at the cost 
price or at the present book value, $50,- 
000. Which way is correct? How do 
you determine book value?—F. D. 


ANSWER: Investments in affiliated or 
subsidiary companies should always be car- 
ried at cost price, unless there has been a 
depreciation in value, in which event they 
should be carried at book value. It is not 
considered conservative accounting practice 
to show appreciation on an investment of 
this sort, even though the gain in value may 
be quite large. It is perfectly proper, how- 
ever, to call attention to this fact in a foot- 
note on the statement and in this way bring 
out the present existing values. In case the 
company in question completely owns the 
subsidiary, a consolidated balance sheet may 
be drawn up which will indicate clearly the 
exact condition of the combined organiza- 
tions. 

300k value of stock is represented by the 
difference between assets and liabilities, or 
in other words by the sum of capital and 
surplus. The value per share may be de- 
termined by dividing this amount by the 
number of shares outstanding. However, it 
must be remembered that this “book” value 
does not always represent “real” value, and 
it is the latter value which is generally de- 
sired in figuring the actual worth of stock. 
“Real” value consists of net tangible assets, 
that is, total assets, minus intangible assets 
(trade-marks, patents, good will, prepaid 
charges, etc.) less liabilities. 


QUESTION: How large do you con- 
sider a mercantile house should be be- 
fore it seriously contemplates putting 


its commercial paper on the open mar- 
ket? Recently a good customer of our 
bank, the head of a successful local busi- 
ness house, asked us this question. The 
two banks here in town are small, hav- 
ing combined loaning facilities of only 
about $20,000, and are unable to ade- 
quately take care of this customer’s 
financial requirements. The statement 
of the concern in question shows net 
quick assets of $200,000, a satisfactory 
current ratio, and a net worth of about 
$250,000.—C. H. 


ANSWER: This is a question which no 
credit man can answer positively, either in the 
affirmative or the negative. There is no set 
financial minimum at which we can say a 
trade house is of sufficient size to float its 
paper through a note broker, and each case 
must consequently be treated on its own 
merits. 

In considering this question, the conserva- 
tive business executive will think very care- 
fully before making his decision; it is no 
time for hasty thought or action. The prob- 
lem of entrusting the financing of one’s 
business to the vagaries and fluctuations of 
the public money market is one which, in 
times of tight money, may be fraught with 
the most serious consequences. During the 
past two years particularly, when money 
has generally been at a premium and the 
commercial paper market has not met with 
a very ready demand, many companies which 
have hitherto relied largely upon their 
brokers for financing have been forced to 
turn to their banks, discovering much to 
their discomfort that their paper would not 
sell and that this hitherto liberal source for 
obtaining funds was no longer available, 
Concerns of small capital and of modest 
borrowing needs can generally be most 
safely financed by one or two carefully se- 
lected local banks, which understand tho- 
roughly the nature of the company’s busi- 
ness and can coédperate closely with the mer- 
cantile executive in solving his financial 
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problems. There is no reason why a small 
mercantile house in good standing should 
have to go outside its home market for 
funds. If it needs more accommodation than 
its own local bank can legally grant, it 
should be able to secure additional borrow- 
ing facilities from some bank of larger size 
in a nearby city. The seeking of further ac- 
commodation through the medium of the 
commercial paper market is liable to in- 
dicate that one’s own local bankers do not 
have sufficient confidence to supply the 
necessary working capital. 

The first factor to be considered in judg- 
ing whether or not a concern should make 
use of the open market is that brought 
out in the case in question: Is the com- 
pany too small to trust its financing to a 
note broker? Opinions on this vary. It is 
generally conceded by conservative authori- 
ties, however, that a mercantile house should 
be able to show, on an audited statement, 
net quick assets of from $400,000 to $500,- 
000 and a current ratio of assets to liabili- 
ties in approximation of the usual “two 
for one” standard. At the present time 
there are notes being sold by brokers which 
do not measure up to this requirement. It 
is quite possible that where these notes are 
being handled by reputable houses the 
financing is not ill-advised, and in any event 
each case must be judged on its own merits. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that among the 
banks in the larger cities, where commercial 
paper is purchased in substantial amounts, 
names are not readily checked unless they 
show a substantial equity behind them in 
current assets. 

Another very necessary point to be taken 
into consideration is that any mercantile 
house using the open market should have 
sufficient unused bank lines available to 
cover the total amount which it expects to 
borrow through the broker. Otherwise, when 
these notes come due, the concern may find 
itself in the embarrassing position of not 
being able to retire them, owing to some 
sudden turn in market conditions which it 
had not expected, such as a slow merchandise 
turnover or a run of poor collections. 

In the case in question it would seem 
that the company had best not attempt to 
place its paper on the open market. Its 
net quick assets amount only to $200,000 
and from a conservative point of view these 
are not sufficient to justify the use of a 
note broker. As the company appears to be 
in good financial condition it should have 
no trouble in making a connection with some 
larger bank in a near-by city, where larger 
lines of accommodation than those offered 
locally are available. Undoubtedly one of 
the local banks could put the company in 
touch with the officers of its own correspond- 
ent banks, and an additional connection 
established through this medium. This new 
connection should not interfere with those 
already established localiy. The officers of 
the larger out-of-town institution would 


gladly coiéperate with the officials of the 
local banks in taking care of the subject 
company’s financial requirements. 

In case it is decided to use the open 
market, it is very important that the com- 
pany in question look carefully before de- 
termining upon the broker who will handle 
its paper. In: buying commercial paper, 
banks very often place considerable stress 
upon the standing of the broker who is of- 
fering the note, and not infrequently large 
buyers have been known to refuse to pur- 
chase a name simply because they are not 
impressed by the brokerage house handling 
the paper. Hence it is obvious that a com- 
pany seeking the open market for the first 
time should select the right house at the 
start. Changing brokers later on is always 
liable to be regarded unfavorably. The im- 
portant factors to be taken into considera- 
tion are as follows: Is the brokerage house 
in question well known to bankers generally 
as being reputable and in good standing? 
Are its executives experienced men in their 
line, who understand thoroughly the various 
problems of open market finance and who 
can give sound financial advice to the execu- 
tives of a mercantile house? Is the broker- 
age house strong and sound financially, so 
that it is able to purchase and carry for its 
own investment, if not disposed of quickly, 
substantial blocks of commercial paper? Is 
it well supplied with strong banking con- 
nections, which afford adequate lines of ac- 
commodation and which will assist in carry- 
ing some of the paper it offers? Does it 
have a good sales force, which understands 
thoroughly the marketing of paper and is 
of sufficient size and adequately equipped to 
push its sales in all the various paper buying 
communities? Is its credit department alive 
and on the job, both from the viewpoint of 
ability to collect sound credit information 
as well as to disseminate it properly among 
the various paper buying banks? Has it a 
reputation for handling only good names, so 
that the fact that it is offering such and 
such a note is in itself an endorsement of its 
worth? Has it generally a strong and in- 
fluential following among banks throughout 
the country, which believe in the financial 
soundness of the notes which it offers and 
will consider one of its names more readily 
than those of most other brokerage houses? 


QUESTION: Not long ago I no- 
ticed in the statement of a corporation 
an item “Notes Payable to Officers— 
$20,000.” These notes have been run- 
ning for several years and apparently 
constitute a more or less permanent in- 
vestment in the company’s business. 
Should they be considered a quick or 
slow liability?—J. J. S. 


ANSWER: Unless there is some special 
provision regarding these notes which pro- 
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tects the current creditors, they should be 
regarded as a quick liability. Even though 
they are in use at the present time as capital 
in the company’s business, it is very prob- 
able that they would not remain as such 
should the company in question become in- 
volved in financial difficulty. In that event 
the officers of the company would probably 
protect themselves first, seeing to it that 


their own notes are paid off before the cur- 
rent creditors are taken care of. Notes 
owing to offcers indicate that the company’s 
officials have enough confidence in their or- 
ganization to loan it their own money, and 
for that reason the appearance of this item 
is sometimes considered a favorable sign. 
Nevertheless, such notes must be treated as 
essentially a quick debt. 


ay 
Do You Always Agree With The Boss ? 


E it said in the very beginning— 
that all of us have a Boss. With 
some it is an executive of the 

firm, with others the employer himself, 
and with still others the dear but exact- 
ing public. 

So to begin with we all start out on 
the same ground. However, for the 
sake of vividness and clearness let us 
call the boss by the definite name of 
Burton. 

This will require us to make a re- 
statement of our caption or title, and to 
make it read “DO YOU ALWAYS 
AGREE WITH BURTON?” And by 
the way, let me tell you an interesting 
story which strange to say is true, but 
you know truth is stranger than fiction. 

In a certain town there is a business 
man who began in a very small way 
with a borrowed capital of a few hun- 
dred dollars. He has prospered amaz- 
ingly, being the head now of an organi- 
zation consisting of a dozen or more 
influential retail stores. Naturally his 
own time has to be used entirely in plan- 
ning, buying, organizing, ete. Each 
store has its managers and assistants. 

Our friend whom we will call Burton, 
has the reputation of being very irri- 
table, even to the point of being 
cantankerous and unreasonable. He is 
quick, sarcastic, and sometimes gives the 
impression of being willing to brook no 
opposition. 

It so happens, that recently he has 
had occasion to locate the best man he 
could find to handle a big, new proposi- 


tion which he is launching at large ex- 
pense. Burton knew that he could not 
afford to make a mistake. A mistake 
might even be fatal. 

He went on the still hunt in his own 
way and finally narrowed down to be- 
tween two men. Each one seemed to 
have equally strong claims for the posi- 
tion, and yet he could not bring himself 
to come to an actual decision between 
them. 

Burton decided that they should cast 
the vote themselves, and determine the 
matter. He called Brown to him 
(Brown was one of the two men) and 
stated to him a business situation which 
had just arisen. 

Brown listened sympathetically and 
said: 

“Well, well, Mr. Burton, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

Mr. Burton had baited his trap for 
this very query. So with much show 
of impatience he explained how he was 
going to get out of the emergency, and 
in no uncertain terms he blamed a local 
business man for being largely respon- 
sible for the unexpected turn of affairs. 

Brown nodded his head gravely and 
said with a fine show of deference: 

“You are right, Mr. Burton, ab-so- 
lute-ly right! A weaker man might 
handle this matter in a less firm manner, 
but vou have the right idea of settling 
the affair once and for ail.” 

Mr. Burton appeared much gratified 
at this concurrment of opinion, and 
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Brown went out well satisfied with him- 
self. 

In a short time the other man whose 
name is Hayes, was called in. Exactly 
the same statement was made and the 
trap baited for the same question. 

Hayes listened intently and when the 
pause came where his question would fit 
in, he said tersely: 

“Do you wish my opinion, Mr. 
Burton, or have you determined on your 
own course?” 

The boss shrugged his shoulders. 

“As I see it,” he said, “this is about 
what I shall do”—and he went on and 
outlined the same method of procedure 
which he had described to Brown. 

Hayes listened with evident concen- 
tration. When Mr. Burton finished he 
asked this question. 

“Now what do you think of my 
plan?” 

“T am sorry to have to disagree with 
you,” replied Mr. Hayes courteously, 
“but it seems to me that such a course 
involves large risks. You have about 
an even chance of losing and winning, 
but as I see it in the last analysis, you 
will lose anyway because you will an- 
tagonize people whose good will it is 
important to preserve. The expense will 
be heavy, the burden of proof will be 
upon you, and the anxiety and publicity 
will be a heavy drain upon time and 
nervous vitality. I would counsel di- 
plomacy, and if possible arbitrate the 
matter in a spirit of all fairness.” 

Mr. Burton flew right off the handle 
as it were. He was explosive in his de- 
nunciation of such advice, but Mr. 
Hayes was firm, saying deferentially: 

“IT may be wrong, Mr. Burton, but 
at least I am honest in telling you just 
how I see this. Here is a suggestion 
which I have to make, and I think you 
will agree that it is safe at least. Do 
not throw down the gauntlet at once. 
Go up and talk this whole matter over 


frankly with Mr. West, president of the 
First National Bank. You do not even 
bank there, but he is a friend of yours, 
and so you can depend upon him to be 
disinterested and I believe honest. He 
is also a friend of this business man 
against whom you are about to proceed, 
and this business man does not bank 
with Mr. West either. 

“Put the matter up to one whe is 
credited with being a shrewd financier 
and possessed of excellent judgment, 
and see how it appeals to him. Even 
then I would say, act according to your 
own best light, for I do not believe in 
being swayed by everyone—but at least 
be as reasonably sure as is humanly 
possible before you go ahead, that you 
are not making a mistake.” 

Two days later Billie Hayes was 
called into Mr. Burton’s office and of- 
fered the position which he did not know 
was being created, and he was offered 
it on the ground of honesty and courage 
in being able to differ from the boss 
when he felt that the wrong policy was 
being pursued. 

There are people who differ with 
everybody on principle. They love to 
argue better than they do to eat, but 
the sort of arguing they do is unresult- 
ful and tends to prejudice. There are 
others who agree with everybody and 
everything. They call it tact. It is 
nothing of the kind. It is either mental 
laziness, banal toadying, or stupid and 
slavish desire to curry favor. 

Everyone respects those who have 
honest opinions and who do thinking 
enough to have constructive suggestions 
to offer. Anybody can say, “That’s so. 
You are right.” Anybody can find fault 
and criticise, but it takes people of real 
mental calibre to have opinions of their 
own which are worth while. These are 
the ones who are bound to forge ahead 
if they keep their own heads and have 
a definite goal in sight. 
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The splendid new home of the Exchange National Bank 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘To be occupied exclusively by the Bank) 


The service rendered by the Weary and 
Alford Company includes the design and 
layout of the entire building and banking 
quarters, with all structural, mechanical, 
electrical, vault and other engineering work. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Money Stolen in ‘Hold-Up’ Not 
Covered by Insurance Policy 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. v. Iowa State 
Bank, U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
277 Fed. Rep. 713. 


HE. plaintiff bank insured itself 


with the defendant insurance 
company against loss through 


robbery, theft, ete. Among other things 
the policy insured the bank against 
“loss by robbery, commonly known as 
hold-up, of money and securities from 
within the banking inclosure reserved 
for the use of the officers or office em- 
ployees of the assured, while at least 
one officer or office employee of the as- 
sured is present and regularly at work 
in the premises”. 

One morning, while the policy was in 
force and just before the regular time 
for opening the bank, robbers entered 
the bank under the pretense of wishing 
to make a deposit. Having gained en- 
trance, they drew revolvers and forced 
the employees of the bank, then on duty, 
into a room, in which they locked them. 
They then stole money contained in a 
safe and money chest and made their 
escape. The safe and money chests 
were located in a vault, which opened 
into that part of the bank used by the 
officers and employees in their work. 
The vault, money chest and safe had 
just previously been opened by the as- 
sistant cashier in preparation for the 
day’s work. 

The bank claimed to be entitled to re- 
cover its loss from the insurance com- 
pany under the clause quoted above. 
The court held, however, that the loss 
was not covered by this clause. 

The reasoning of the court was that 
the vault from which the money was 
taken was not within the “banking in- 
closure” referred to in the clause. 

This reasoning was based partly on 
the clause of the policy which followed 
the one quoted. This clause protected 
the bank from loss by hold-up from an 


officer or employee while transferring 
funds between the banking inclosure and 
any safe or vault outside of the in- 
closure. Construing these two clauses 
together, in connection with other pro- 
visions of the policy describing the 
banking inclosure, premises, and vaults, 
the court determined that the vault in 
question could not be regarded as being 
located within the banking inclosure. 


OPINION 


In Error to the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of Iowa; Martin J. Wade, Judge. 

Action by the Iowa State Bank 
against the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company. Judgment for plaintiff, and 
defendant brings error. Reversed, and 
new trial ordered. 


MUNGER, District Judge. Whether 
or not the facts admitted or shown in 
this case justified a directed verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff bank is the ques- 
tion presented. By means of a robbery, 
the bank lost a large amount of money 
and securities taken from the unlocked 
safe kept within an unlocked vault. 
This action was brought upon an in- 
surance policy which had been issued to 
the bank by the plaintiff in error. The 
insurer agreed to indemnify the bank: 


“A. For all loss of money and securities 
in consequence of the felonious abstraction 
of the same during the day or night from 
the safe or safes (or from the vault, if con- 
tents of same are specifically insured) after 
said safe or safes or vaults have been duly 
closed and locked, described in said sched- 
ule, while located in said banking room, also 
described in said schedule, hereinafter called 
the premises, by any person or persons after 
forcible entry into such safe or safes or 
vault, or by any accomplice of such person 
or persons. In the event that the said safe 
or safes or vault are not locked by time 
lock, the company shall not be liable for 
loss of said money and securities feloniously 
abstracted therefrom unless said forcible 
entry is made therein by the use of tools, 
explosives, chemicals, or electricity directly 


thereupon. 
“B. For all loss by damage to said 
money and securities and to said safe or 
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safes or vault described in said schedule, 
or to the premises, or to the office furniture 
and fixtures therein, caused by such person 
or persons while making or attempting to 
make such entry into said premises, vault, 
safe, or safes. 

“C. For all loss by robbery (commonly 
known as ‘holdup’) of money and securities: 
(1) From within the banking inclosure re- 
served for the use of the officers or office 
employees of the assured, while at least one 
officer or office employee of the assured is 
present and regularly at work in the prem- 
ises: (2) From an officer or office employee 
of the assured while transferring the same 
during the assured’s regular office hours, 
either way between the said banking in- 
closures and any safe or vault described in 
the schedule as located in the premises, out- 
side of the said inclosures: (3) from within 
that part of the safe or safes or vault in- 
sured hereunder, caused by robbers during 
the day or night, by compelling under the 
threat of personal violence an officer or em- 
ployee of the assured to unlock and open the 
safe or safes or vault.” 

The bank occupied a rectangular room 
fronting on Locust street in Des Moines, 
Iowa. A door opened into it from the 
street, and led into the portion of the 
room known as the lobby, or the portion 
of it commonly used by the public in 
transacting business with the officers 
and employees. The lobby was a little 
longer than half the length of the bank- 
ing room. Opposite this lobby was: 
First, an office room containing several 
desks usually occupied by the chief of- 
ficers of the bank, and separated from 
the lobby by a gate and a counter; and, 
second, three latticed wire inclosures, 
commonly called cages, in which the tel- 
lers and others worked. These cages 
faced the lobby and had the usual wicket 
gates in front, and they opened in the 
rear into a narrow passageway leading 
from the office in front, and passing in 
the rear of the cages to the rear portion 
of the banking room. In this rear por- 
tion was a counter and partition adjoin- 
ing the last cage and which separated 
the lobby from the room. There was 
also a vault in which there was a safe 
and a money chest. Near the vault a 
small room was partitioned off and used 
as a lavatory. The vault had a door 
upon which there was a combination and 
a time lock, and the chest door had a 
combination lock. The robbers were ad- 
mitted to the lobby on the statement 


that they wished to deposit some money. 
It was a little before the regular time 
for opening the bank, but the assistant 
cashier and two other employees were 
already at work. The time lock on the 
safe had yielded and the cashier had 
worked the combination lock and opened 
the safe and had also opened the chest 
and had taken to the cages a portiom of 
the money and securities to be kept 
there for ready use. The robbers sud- 
denly confronted the employees, with 
drawn revolvers and forced them to 
march behind the cages into the rear 
room and vault and then into the lava- 
tory, where they were locked in. The 
robbers took a large amount of money 
from the safe, some from the chest, and 
some from the trays in the cages, and 
escaped by way of the door into the 
street. Upon these facts, is the loss 
covered by the policy of insurance? No 
particular question is made as to the 
money taken from the cages, but the 
amount so taken is not shown. The 
question that is argued is the liability 
for the money taken from the safe or 
chest within the vault. 

The language of clause C (1), which 
has been quoted, is relied upon by the 
insured as indemnifying it against this 
loss, as it interprets the word “‘inclos- 
ure” in the clause defining a robbery 
“from within the banking inclosure re- 
served for the use of the officers or office 
employees of the assured” to mean all 
that part of the banking room, except 
the lobby used by the bank’s customers. 
In this view the vault is considered as 
a part of the inclosure. The first clause 
of paragraph C, if it stood alone, might 
be thus construed, but such a construc- 
tion makes the following clause of this 
policy lead to an absurd result. The 
words “the premises” in that clause had 
already been defined in clause A as the 
banking room described in the schedule, 
and the schedule defined the location of 
the building at 603 Locust street in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Clause C (2) therefore 
has the same eifect as if it read as 
follows: 

“From an officer or office employee of the 
assured while transferring money or securi- 
ties, during the assured’s regular office hours, 
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either way between the portions of the bank- 
ing room (including the vault) which were 
not occupied by the lobby and any safe 
or vault which is described in the schedule 
as located in the banking room at 603 Lo- 
cust street, and is also located in the lobby.” 

There was no safe nor vault located 
in the lobby, and such a location for a 
bank’s safe or vault is unusual and per- 
haps unknown, and would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient as well as dangerous 
to the safety of its contents while being 
transferred to and from it. This con- 
struction also impairs the ordinary 
meaning and scope of the words used in 
clause C (3) because if clause C (1) 
insured against any robbery from with- 
in the vault, or the safe or chest within 
the vault provided one or more of the 
bank’s officers or office employees was 
present and regularly at work, it was 
needless to add in clause C (3) a more 
particular description of one kind of 
such robbery—that is, a robbery by 
compelling an officer or employee, at 
some time when an officer or employee 
was present and regularly at work, to 
unlock and open the safe or safes or 
vault. 

In construing a policy of insurance 
containing the same provisions which 
have been quoted, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit in the case of 
Franklin State Bank v. Maryland Cas- 
ualty Co., 256 Fed. 356, 359, 361, 167 
C. C. A. 526, decided, upon full con- 
sideration, that the insurance covers 
losses from safes by robbery only when 
an officer or employee is forcibly com- 
pelled to unlock and open it. The same 
court in the case of Mer Rouge State 
Bank v. Employers’ Assur. Co., 270 
Fed. 567, held that such insurance cov- 
ered a robbery of securities from an 
unlocked safe provided the safe was 
within a locked vault, when the bank 
officer was forcibly compelled to unlock 
the vault. The decision of a Court of 
Appeals for another circuit upon the 
exact question is ordinarily followed, 
unless there are exceptional circum- 
stances requiring a different conclusion. 
Bright v. State of Arkansas, 249 Fed. 
50, 952, 162 C. C. A. 148; United 
States v. F. A. Marsily & Co., 165 Fed. 
186, 187, 91 C. C. A. 220; Conant v. 


Kinney (C. C.) 162 Fed. 581; Kinney 
v. Conant, 166 Fed. 720, 721, 92 C. C. 
A. 410; Erie R. Co. v. Russell, 183 
Fed. 722, 725, 106 C. C. A. 160. The 
difficulties arising from a contrary de- 
cision, which have been heretofore re- 
ferred to, have led to concurrence with 
the conclusion announced in the case of 
Franklin State Bank v. Maryland 
Casualty Co. 

The policy in suit, after stating the 
liability of the insurer, as has been 
stated, made the liability subject to cer- 
tain special agreements, and then stated 
that “the insurance provided by this 
policy” attached specifically: 

“(a) In amount of $20,000 to money 
and securities in safe No. 1. * * * 
(e) In amount of $20,000 to loss by 
robbers (commonly known as ‘hold- 
up’).” 

The insured claims that this was in- 
surance against the loss of money and 
securities from the safe, whether locked 
or unlocked, but this ignores the fact 
that it was only the insurance provided 
by the policy, and which had been de- 
fined and limited as heretofore stated, 
which attached to the losses thus special- 
ly singled out. This specification was 
made in order to define and limit the 
amount insured as to each of these 
classes of hazards, but was not made to 
contradict or qualify the terms and 
limitations of the risks covered in prior 
portions of the policy. 

The insured also claims that sections 
3626 and 3628 of the Iowa Code of 
1897, which state that a defendant’s 
answer to a plaintiff’s pleading aver- 
ring the performance of all conditions 
precedent in a contract sued upon is not 
sufficient if it controverts such obliga- 
tions by mere contradictions, but that 
the defendant must specifically state the 
facts relied upon, and that section 3621, 
which provides that, if a party claims a 
right founded on an exception of any 
kind, he shall state such exception par- 
ticularly in his pleading, prevent the in- 
surer from relying on any of the special 
agreements or conditions in this policy, 
because the answer was in effect a gen- 
eral denial. The answer did not rely 
upon the failure of the insured to per- 
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form any condition precedent, nor did 
it claim any right founded upon an ex- 
ception, but claimed that the policy of 
insurance as pleaded by the insured did 
not cover a risk arising from the facts 
which have been stated, and a general 
denial properly controverted the in- 
sured’s allegation, that it had sustained 
loss by robbery from within the banking 
inclosure. 

The court should have directed a ver- 
dict in favor of the insurer as to the 
liability for money and securities taken 
from within the vault, safe and chest. 

The judgment will be reversed, and a 
new trial ordered. 


& 


Contract Not to Engage in 
Banking Business 


Farmers State Bank v. Petersburg State 
Bank, Supreme Court of Nebrasia. 
187 N. W. Rep. 117. 


A contract, entered into by a banker, 
in which he agrees not to engage in the 
business of banking at a certain place, 
is valid and will be enforced in a court 
of equity by the issuance of an injunc- 
tion. The defendants, being the presi- 
dent and cashier of a bank, sold the 
majority of the stock to the plaintiffs 
and as part of their agreement, con- 
tracted not to enter the banking business 
at the place where the bank was located. 
The defendants, however, subsequently 
organized a new bank, in which they 
were stockholders and officers. 

It was held that the plaintiffs were 
entitled to an injunction restraining the 
defendants from operating the new 
bank, but that they were not entitled 
to an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from owning stock in the new 
bank. 

OPINION 


Action by the Farmers’ State Bank 
and another against the Petersburg 
State Bank of Petersburg, Neb., and 
others. Decree in favor of a part of the 
defendants, and plaintiffs appeal. Re- 
versed and remanded, with directions to 
enter decree in accordance with opinion. 


RAPER, District Judge. The plain- 
tiffs in their amended petition allege 
that the Farmers’ State Bank of Peters- 
burg. Neb., is a corporation, and that, 
until shortly before, it was known as the 
Bank of Petersburg, but by a change in 
its articles of incorporation the name 
was changed to Farmers’ State Bank of 
Petersburg, and that A. J. Miller, since 
December, 1919, has been a stockholder 
therein and president of the bank; that 
about December 10, 1919, the defend- 
ants Jouvenat and Scannell were the 
owners of a large amount of stock in 
the then Bank of Petersburg, and were 
the president and cashier, respectively, 
of said bank; that on or about Decem- 
ber 10, 1919, A. J. Miller and one B. H. 
Tevis, for themselves and others, en- 
tered into an oral contract for the pur- 
chase of a majority of the stock in said 
bank—256 shares—from the defendants 
Jouvenat and A. B. Scannell at a price 
largely in excess of the book value and 
as a part of said contract the defendants 
Jouvenat and Scannell each agreed 
with plaintiff Miller and his associates 
that said defendants would refrain from 
entering into the banking business or 
operate or conduct a bank at Peters- 
burg, Neb., in competition with the 
plaintiff bank; that said contract of sale 
was completed and Jouvenat resigned as 
president and Scannell resigned as 
cashier, and plaintiff A. J. Miller was 
elected president, and Miller and Tevis 
and their associates entered into pos- 
session and operation of said bank and 
have so continued ever since; that the 
defendants Jouvenat and Scannell had 
been such president and cashier of the 
Bank of Petersburg for a long time, and 
were well and personally acquainted 
with all the customers and depositors 
of the plaintiff bank, and with its entire 
line of business; that Petersburg is a 
village of about 600 inhabitants, and 
there was one other bank in said place 
at that time; that defendants, together 
with one Hall and one Hays, applied to 
the state banking department for a 
charter to conduct a banking business at 
Petersburg, and a charter was granted 
therefor on December 17, 1920, under 
the name of Petersburg State Bank, and 
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a room was secured and furniture and 
fixtures obtained to open such bank for 
business, and that said Jouvenat and 
Scannell are the president and cashier, 
respectively, of such newly incorporated 
bank. Plaintiffs pray an injunction to 
restrain the defendants and all of them 
and their agents, employees and assigns 
from engaging in the banking business 
or operating or conducting said Peters- 
burg State Bank at Petersburg, Neb. 

The defendants Jouvenat and Scan- 
nell in their answer deny the plaintiff's 
allegation that they agreed to refrain 
from entering into the banking business 
or operating or conducting a bank at 
Petersburg. They admit substantially 
the claims of plaintiffs as to the other 
matters alleged. The defendants further 
plead that the alleged agreement con- 
cerning the right of defendants, or 
either of them, from engaging in or 
operating a bank at Petersburg or serv- 
ing as officers or agents of said bank 
is illegal, in restraint of trade, and in- 
terferes with the banking laws and regu- 
lations of the state, and obstructs and 
impedes governmental affairs in the dis- 
charge of its lawful functions, and is 
contrary to public policy and void. 

Trial was had, and the court found: 

“That defendants, at the time they 
sold their banking business in Peters- 
burg to plaintiffs, and as part considera- 
tion therefor, promised not to enter into 
the banking business again in said 
town.” 

The court further found that banking 
is a quasi public business and subject 
to regulation and control by the state, 
and of a public nature; that the state 
is interested under our laws, and the 
public dealing with the bank is likewise 
interested; that the bank is interested 
because of its relation to the state and 
the public, and because whatever affects 
its officers must affect the bank, and 
affects other banks. The trial 
judge in his opinion further says: 


also 


“Now several things may happen if 
this injunction is allowed. It will force 
: change in the officers of the bank. 
These defendants must retire as officers 
ind new officers must be elected, also 
hese defendants must surrender their 


stock or they will still be in the banking 
business at Petersburg; hence, the bank 
must buy the stock or find purchasers 
therefor. ‘This may be hard to do when 
money is scarce and may work a hard- 
ship on the bank, Again, these officers 
are men in whom the customers of the 
bank have confidence, for they have had 
experience at Petersburg in the banking 
business. If they are compelled to re- 
tire it may destroy confidence in the 
bank that is so necessary to the suc- 
cess of such an institution. If this hap- 
pens it will or may cause a ‘run’ on the 
bank that may be disastrous. Indeed, 
the withdrawal of the financial or moral 
support of these defendants from this 
bank may work its utter ruin. Other 
banks may be thrown into confusion and 
the state itself seriously affected; and, 
if a national bank, the government itself 
disturbed and compelled to take a hand. 
All of which may cause litigation and 
breed a multiplicity of lawsuits.” 


And it is 
opinion: 


further stated in the 


“The court is forced to the conclusion 
that an injunction against these defend- 
ants affects seriously the rights of the 
bank, and that whatever affects the 
bank affects the public interest. Hence, 
the court finds generally for defend- 
ants.” 


The injunction was refused and the 
action dismissed. The case was tried 
on the seventh day of January, 1921. 
The evidence discloses that the bank at 
the time of trial was doing business and 
receiving deposits. 

The finding of the court that the 
agreement was made by the defendants 
is fully sustained by the evidence. The 
only question therefore is whether under 
the law such agreement is valid and 
should be enforced. Aside from the 
controverted question of fact, appellees 
urge as reasons for sustaining the 
judgment: 


“The alleged contract is not enforce- 
able, because it purports to bind the de- 
fendants not to engage in quasi public 
business, or in conducting one of the 
instrumentalities of the state,” and “an 
injunction should not be granted when 
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the rights of third parties will be in- 
juriously affected.” 

In support of these propositions it is 
urged that banks under our statutes are 
quasi public agents, because they are 
engaged in quasi public business, and 
that the state banking system is as much 
a part of the governmental machinery of 
the state as a township, school district 
or municipality, and appellees base their 
claim upon this proposition: 


“Whether a contract, whereby one 
agrees that he will not participate in the 
organization or management of a gov- 
ernmental agency at a given place con- 
travenes public policy.” 

A banking corporation is quasi public 
in character and as such is subject to 
statutory regulation for the protection 
of the public, but the same may be said 
of a private banker, in those states 
where private banks are permitted. The 
police power of a state may be exercised 
over many business transactions and 
acts of its citizens, yet it does not fol- 
low that all who have been placed under 
regularity restrictions are exercising 
governmental agencies. The law of the 
state does not require any one to or- 
ganize a bank or to become one of its 
officers. Such acts are purely volun- 
tary; the state does pass upon the appli- 
cation for a charter, and when the 
organization is completed the stock- 
holders, and not the state, elect officers. 
The state has no voice in such selections, 
except that some of the officers shall 
have certain qualifications as to resi- 
dence and amount of stock held, ete. 

There is no restriction on the sale of 
stock. It is property that may be trans- 
ferred without hindrance. The defend- 
ants had full right to sell their stock 
on such terms and for such consideration 
as they deemed satisfactory. When they 
sought to organize a new bank it was 
of their volition, and not because the 
law required such bank, nor were they 
elected officers in the bank because any 
public necessity required it. 

So, if it be conceded that a bank is 
a quasi public institution, and that no in- 
junction could be granted against the 
bank that might interfere with its opera- 
tions, because of its being a governmen- 


tal agency (which we do not, however, 
decide), that is not decisive of the ques- 
tion at issue. Shares of stock in a cor- 
poration constitute a species of property 
entirely distinct from the corporate 
property. In McCullough v. Maryland, 
4 Wheat. (U. S.) 316, 4 L. Ed. 579, 
Chief Justice Marshall makes a clear 
distinction between the bank and _ its 
stockholders. The learned Chief Jus- 
tice held that the state of Maryland 
could not tax the bank, but expressly 
held that the state could tax “the in- 
terest which the citizens of Maryland 
may hold in this institution.” In this 
case no attempt is made to interfere 
with the operations of the bank, unless 
it can be said that to prevent the de- 
fendants from conducting the business 
of the bank interferes with its opera- 
tions. Most of the cases cited by the 
appellees refer to actions against public 
service corporations. Chicago Gaslight 
& Coke Co. v. People’s Gaslight & 
Coke Co., 121 Ill. 530, 13 N. E. 169, 2 
Am. St. Rep, 124, probably as clearly 
as any states the rule contended for by 
appellees: 

“Though restraint of trade imposed 
by contract is but partial, it will not be 
enforced if it is unreasonably injurious 
and oppressive to the public.” 


How can it be said that enjoining 
defendants from active management or 
conduct of the bank can injuriously or 
oppressively affect the public? The 
bank’s solvency rests upon the value of 
its assets, and not upon the persons 
who happen to be its officers. It is true 
that their business ability may have con- 
tributed to see that the assets are good, 
but that does not presuppose that others 
may not be just as astute business men. 
Perhaps the defendants, because of 
their long and favorable acquaintance 
with the people of the community, may 
have brought business in a larger volume 
to the new bank than any other officers 
could have done, but that is the par- 
ticular reason that plaintiff Miller exact- 
ed the promise from them. 

Appellees further claim that the new 
bank’s stockholders were influenced in 
buying their stock by these same con- 
siderations, and their rights will be in- 
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juriously affected; furthermore, that it 
was chartered on the theory that de- 
fendants should participate in its man- 
agement, and that is a part of its con- 
tract with the state. As to this last 
claim it is sufficient to say that the 
stockholders, and not the state, selected 
the defendants as officers, and the stock- 
holders can change the officers whenever 
it is deemed by them to be expedient. 
It may be that with other officers the 
bank may not be able to control so 
large or lucrative a business, and 
the stock rendered of less value thereby, 
but that is problematic. An injunction, 
of course, should not issue where 
greater injury would be done by grant- 
ing than refusing it. It cannot be said 
that greater injury will be done to the 
other stockholders in the new bank by 
granting the injunction than would be 
done to plaintiff Miller by refusing it. 
The learned trial judge assumed that, 
if the injunction was granted, it would 
require not only a change in the offices 
of president and cashier, but also that 
the defendants must surrender their 
stock and the new bank must buy or find 
purchasers for the stock. If that as- 
sumption is correct his conclusion that 
it would work too great a hardship on 
the bank might be sound. This does not 
necessarily follow, but, under our view 
of the case, that feature need not be 
considered. A mere shareholder in a 
corporation cannot in all cases be said 
to be engaged in the corporate business. 
He puts his money in as an investment. 
The ownership of the stock does not 
place him in a managerial position. The 
owner of stock in a railroad or insurance 
company is not, merely because of such 
ownership, engaged in the railroad or 
insurance business. There is authority 
to the effect that it is a violation of such 
a covenant to become a stockholder in 
a corporation engaged in competing 
business within the prescribed limits. 
Merica v. Burget, 36 Ind. App. 453, 75 
N. E. 1083. However, in that case the 
suit was for damages, and the defendant 
became stockholder and cashier in the 
newly organized bank. See, also, Kra- 


mer vy. Old, 119 N. C. 1, 25 S. E. 8138, 


34 L. R. A. 389, 56 Am. St. Rep. 650. 
While the North Carolina court held it 
was a violation of the contract for the 
prohibited parties to take stock in the 
competing corporation, yet as a matter 
of fact no stock had been issued by the 
new concern. In construing and apply- 
ing this class of contracts each case must 
be governed by its peculiar situation 
and surroundings, and its own particular 
facts. If the defendants had purchased 
some of the shares of the rival bank 
which was in existence when the trans- 
fer of the stock in controversy was 
made, would that fact alone have given 
plaintiff a right of action? We do not 
so view the contract. The evident pur- 
pose was to prohibit the defendants 
from going into a new bank to conduct 
and operate it, to prevent them from 
using their well-known names as officers, 
and to keep them from using their pres- 
ence and talents and standing in meeting 
customers, and personally transacting 
business with or for them. And while 
it may be that in many cases the mere 
subscription to stock in a newly or- 
ganized rival concern, under such agree- 
ment as defendants made, would be a 
violation of that agreement, we hold 
that, in this case, the acquisition of 
stock itself was not inhibited by their 
agreement. 

The plaintiff A. J. Miller is entitled 
to a permanent injunction as prayed, 
restraining the defendants Jouvenat and 
Scannell from engaging in the business 
or operating or conducting the Peters- 
burg State Bank; that the defendants 
be enjoined from holding any office or 
employment therein, or from participat- 
ing in any manner in the conduct of the 
business, or any of its operations, for 
such time as plaintiff Miller owns stock 
in the Farmers’ State Bank of Peters- 
burg; but not, however, enjoining de- 
fendants from owning and _ holding 
shares of stock in the Petersburg State 
Bank. 

The cause is reversed and remanded 
to the district court, with directions to 
enter decree in accordance with this 
opinion. 

Reversed. 
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A National Bank Owned by a Labor Union 


By Leroy Peterson 


Mr. Peterson was formerly with the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
éperative National Bank. He is now con- 
nected with the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York.—Tue Eprror. 


N November 1, 1920, there was 
O opened in Cleveland, Ohio, the 

first national bank in the United 
States to be owned and operated by a 
labor organization, namely the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
éperative National. Bank. Never be- 
fore in the banking history of this 
country had any group of organized 
labor attempted the experiment of 
mobilizing its savings and dispensing 
the attendant credit through a bank un- 
til the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers under the guidance of their 
president, Warren S. Stone, decided to 
take the initial steps and establish their 
own banking institution. 

For many years the officials of 
the brotherhood had felt the need 
of more direct control over their monies 
and their credit and had given consid- 
erable thought to the possibilities of es- 
tablishing a bank of their own, with 
the funds of the brotherhood and the 
savings of its individual members. But 
it was not until 1920 that the way 
seemed clear for the brotherhood to go 
ahead with its plans. At the latter 
end of that year they assembled a staff 
of practical banking men and opened 
the doors of their bank with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, the stock being 
oversubscribed. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers is the senior member of the four 
main railway unions popularly known as 
the “Big Four” and includes practically 
all the engineers of steam and electri- 
cally propelled locomotives in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada. Its 
nembers are on the whole well paid and 
a large percentage had savings accounts 
in local banks throughout the country. 
lhese savings are now pouring in to 
swell the deposits of their own coépera- 
ive bank. 


The particular form of organiza- 
tion for the projected bank was the 
subject of prolonged study, which 
led to the belief that incorpora- 


tion under the Federal laws as a na- 
tional bank was preferable to operation 
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WARREN S. STONE 


President Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and president of the bank 


under state supervision. ‘The founders 
felt that a national bank operating 
under Federal supervision would make 
for greater security as well as greater 
freedom. This decision was strength- 
ened when full fiduciary and _ trust 
powers were given to national banks. 
It was decided to capitalize the bank 
for one million dollars and to issue the 
stock at $110 per share, the additional 
$100,000 to be used as an original sur- 
plus fund. The brotherhood itself, as 
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an organization, owns a majority of the 
stock, and the balance is distributed 
among its individual members. Approx- 
imately figured, stock in the bank is now 
in the hands of about 2200 engineers. 

The general policy of the bank is 
conducted along moderately progressive 
lines. In the matter of loans it has 
chosen to follow the accepted practices 
and customs of progressive national 
banks throughout the country. A study 
of its latest statement printed elsewhere 
in the article will show more in detail 
the disposition it has made of its funds. 
In a few cases loans have been made to 
labor organizations, and to some of the 
banks of the wheat district of the North- 
west. 

It maintains a trust department which 
was organized primarily to give assist- 
ance and advise and act as trustee for 
the widows and the dependents of de- 
ceased engineers. It also has a modern 
safe deposit vault for the accommoda- 
tion of its customers. The bank is not 
a member of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, but clears its local 
items through the Federal Reserve bank. 
The collection of its out-of-town items 
is handled through the Federal Reserve 
banks as well as through the various 
banks in the United States and Canada 
where it carries accounts. 

The novel and outstanding features of 
this bank, however, are not its policy 
of management but rather its fundamen- 
tal departure in the matter of owner- 
ship and distribution of earnings. These 
class themselves into three distinct fea- 
tures. 


(1) The limitation of stock owner- 
ship. 

(2) The limitation of dividends. 

(83) The sharing of earnings with 
savings depositors. 


In order to limit the scope of owner- 
ship on the balance of stock, other than 
the majority held by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers itself, each 
prospective purchaser agreed to the fol- 
lowing stipulations among others in the 
application for the purchase stock. 

I agree with the provision in the by-laws 
of the corporation that the maximum an- 


nual dividends shall not exceed ten per cent. 
on the capital stock and that any surplus 
earnings may be distributed as the board 
of directors may decide in carrying out the 
codperative purposes which underlie the or- 
ganization of the bank. 

I agree to the regulation that ownership 
of capital stock is to be confined to mem- 
bers in good standing in the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and officers of the 
bank during their tenure of office, and 
further agree that should I desire to dispose 
of any stock allotted to me, I will first 
offer it to a purchasing committee here- 
after created by the board of directors of 
the bank, at a price to be determined by 
the book value of such shares, ascertained 
from the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of such corporation. 


And on the face of the stock certifi- 
cate were printed the following stipu- 
lations: 


These shares are transferable only to 
members in good standing in the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and only on 
the books of the association in person or 
by attorney on the surrender of this cer- 
tificate. The shareholder to whom this cer- 
tificate is issued has bound himself in his 
original application for stock to limit his 
dividends to ten per cent. per annum, and 
has agreed to abide by the by-laws of the 
association. 

Furthermore, he has agreed, in the event 
he chooses to sell his shares, to offer them 
for sale at book value to a purchasing com- 
mittee composed of three directors of the 
association, the chairman of which shall be 
the president of the association. In the 
event of death or severance of connection 
with the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, it is agreed that this certificate will 
be returned to the purchasing committee 
for liquidation at book value, the proceeds 
to be paid out as the member may provide. 
Any prospective purchaser of this certificate, 
not qualified as above, is hereby warned 
not to buy the same. If through process of 
law it shall come into the possession of a 
non-member of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, it must be forwarded for 
liquidation on the terms above set out. 


The disposal of earnings in excess of 
ten per cent. per year was provided for 
in the by-laws as follows: 


Section 22. The board of directors is au- 
thorized to use the net earnings of the bank 
as follows: 

First: To create and maintain a proper 
surplus fund. 

Second: To pay dividends on the capital 
stock, not to exceed, in the aggregate, ten 
per cent. per annum. 

Third: To pay dividends to the depositors. 
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Fourth: To aid fraternal and other ac- 
tivities as, in the opinion of the board of 
directors will promote the best interests 
of the membership of the association. 


The latest published statement as of 
May 5, 1922, shows surplus and un- 
divided profits of $471,145.18. Since 
the opening of the bank, the directors 
have declared one dividend of one per 
cent. payable to the depositors in their 
savings department only in addition to 
the regular yearly interest rate of four 
per cent. This dividend was not voted 
to those depositors maintaining checking 
accounts. 

To the extent of the three features 
outlined above, namely the ownership 
of the stock among members of a labor 
organization, a maximum yearly divi- 
dend of ten per cent. to stockholders and 
the sharing of earnings with saving de- 
positors, this bank makes a distinct de- 
parture from the accepted banking cus- 
toms in this country. 

But as developed in the Brotherhood 
Coédperative bank these features do 
not conform to the accepted modus 
operandi of coéperative organizations. 
In a strictly coéperative stock organiza- 
tion there is this important additional 
feature lacking in the Brotherhood 
bank: that each shareholder is per- 
mitted one vote regardless of the 
number of shares held. In the Brother- 
hood bank voting is by shares and as 
the Engineers organization controls a 
majority of the stock, the organization 
controls the operation of the bank. 

The payment of the dividends to sav- 
ing depositors is the nearest approach 
to a codperative feature, but since the 
payment of these dividends is discre- 
tionary and not obligatory with the 
board of directors, it cannot be said that 
this is in accord with the generally ac- 
“cepted procedure of coéperative organ- 
izations. The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
‘ive Engineers National Bank sums it- 
~clf up however as a novel and interest- 
‘ig experiment well worth watching. 
‘ince its inception in November, 1920, 
ie growth of the bank has been phe- 

menal. 

Its deposits have steadily increased 

4 


from $800,000 in December, 1920, to 
$11,900,000 in May, 1922. Although 
these deposits are mainly the savings 
of members of the engineers brother- 
hood and of other labor groups as well 
as the funds of the labor organization 
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Proposed building for the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Couperative National Bank, Cleveland 


themselves, still it has many commer- 
cial accounts and conducts a regular 
commercial banking business. 

A detailed summary of the increase 
of total resources follows: 


November 1, 1920 ’ $ 650,971.77 
December 1 1,410,014.96 
January 1, 1921 2,243,118.39 
February 1 4,916,957.91 


April 1 6,006,348.00 
June 16 ; 8,137,104.52 
August 1 ...... 9,356,343.28 
November 21 10,234,005.29 
March 10, 1922 14,012,662.85 
May 5 14,706,109.49 


The present disposition being made of 
these funds is shown in their latest pub- 
lished statement as of May 5, 1922: 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on hand in banks................... 
Loans on demand . : 
Other loans and discounts........... 
United States Government, 

State and Municipal Bonds 4,259,394.80 
Other Bonds and Securities... 2,209,300.11 
United States and ren 


$B 1,736,964.05 
1,368,256.18 
3,582,666.10 


Bonds pledged ...... 651,116.38 
United States Bonds to secure 

circulation . Reaveeieasaee 535,000.00 
Expense ..... ee 284,771.42 
Furniture and fixtures. ° 51,890.45 
Five per cent. Redemption 

fund with U. S. Treasurev.... 26,750.00 





$14,706,109.49 
LIABILITIES 


Capital stock . : uu 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits 471,145.18 


Notes in circulation .. a 519,500.00 
United States and Municipal 

Bonds borrowed : 650,991.38 
Reserve for interest, taxes, etc. 111,378.01 
Deposits: 

Demand ; $2,209,214.39 

Savings .. . 9,743,880.53 


11,953,094.92 





$14,706,109.49 


Already the volume of business is 
such that plans are completed for the 
early erection of a handsome twenty-two 
story office building to house the bank 
which is now situated in the modest re- 
modeled two-story structure at the 
corner of Ontario and West streets. 
Such a rapid growth is indeed phenom- 
enal and were the period of its opera- 
tion long enough for true and accurate 
proportions to be gained, the apparent 
success of the experiment would indeed 
be significant. The ultimate future of 
the brotherhood bank is unknown, but 
coupling its unusual features with its 
present careful management the bank as 
it stands today affords the student of 
banking interesting material for re- 
search in the nature of its ownership, 
which is a wide departure, in the lim- 
itation of dividends which is certainly 
unique, and in the sharing of profits 
with saving depositors which opens up 
a new vista for attracting customers. 


We 


Paying Employees by Bank Credits 


a the following information con- 
cerning this subject, Tur BANKERS 
MaGazineE is indebted to J. W. Tyson, 
editor of The Financial Post, Toronto: 
“In the MacLean Publishing Com- 
pany we have for several years em- 
ployed the idea of paying practically all 
important members of the organization 
staff through accounts which have been 
opened for them in the local bank 
branch not far from the office. Every 
two weeks an entry of salary appears 
in the account of each individual and 
they are, of course, at once at liberty 
to draw on this for any part or for the 
total. ‘This obviates the necessity not 
only of handling money but of making 


out checks as one check issued to the 
bank covers the total amount trans- 
ferred. 

“I might also add that while this 
makes some work for the bank it is no 
more than if individual checks were is- 
sued and were cashed by those in whose 
favor they were made out, while at the 
same time I understand from the man- 
ager that he has as the result of the 
idea secured’ a large number of very 
substantial savings accounts. 

“T would not draw your attention to 
this idea but for the fact that I know 
that it has been thoroughly tested and 
is working very satisfactorily for all 
concerned.” 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th and Chestnut Sts. 59 Wall Street 60 State Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 








A Century of Service 


FOR over one hundred years we have 

been identified with the financing of 
important American railroads, industrial 
and public utility corporations, and with 
the issue of domestic and foreign govern- 
ment, state and municipal obligations. In 
this period also we have aided individ- 
uals, institutions and estates in the selec- 
tion of their investments. Our long 
experience both in originating and dis- 
tributing securities is at the service of 
the public. 








BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 






































Banks seeking good invest- 
ments for their own funds or 
to sell to local investors will 
be interested in The Equit- 
able’s July list of offerings. 


It contains a wide diversity 
of securities. The special- 





good investment month— 
may we help you select 
good investments? 


ists of our Bond Department 
will be glad to help you se- 
lect those best suited to your 
requirements. 


Address your inquiry to the 
Bond Department of any 
one of our New York Offices. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45TH STREET 


LONDON 


222 BROADWAY 


PARIS 
































The Department of Commerce 


and the Banks’ 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


ECAUSE of the world-wide de- 

pression in the year just ended, 

the reduction in the value of 
American exports as compared with 
1920, and the losses and disagreeable 
experiences incident to after-war read- 
justment, many of our exporters and 
some of our bankers have become dis- 
heartened with regard to the prospects 
of doing a large volume of business 
abroad on a sound and profitable basis. 
Banks have relaxed their interest in 
foreign trade and have curtailed their 
information services, which had been of 
great value in recent years in the pro- 
motion of our foreign trade. Foreign 
markets are, however, more important 
to our producers now than they have 
ever been in the recent history of the 
country. Our productive capacity has 
been expanded far beyond the ability of 
America to absorb the resulting output, 
both of manufactured and of partly pre- 
pared materials. Avenues of distribu- 
tion abroad must, therefore, be kept 
open or industrial and agricultural 
America will have to face a serious situ- 
ation. The competition of Europe is 
growing keener daily, and strenuous ef- 
forts on our part are needed to keep a 
foothold in the markets overseas. We 
have held our new markets abroad to a 
much greater extent than is generally be- 
lieved, despite the handicaps imposed 
upon us by many new adverse factors, 
such as the appreciation of dollar ex- 
change and the consequent advantage of 
continental exporters whose chief costs 
of production were defrayed in depre- 
ciated money. We have something still 
to hold and much to gain in foreign 
trade. Improved exchange and improv- 
ing economic conditions indicate that a 
favorable reaction from last year’s de- 
yression has already set in. 





*Written expressly for The Bankers Magazine 
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R. JULIUS KLEIN 


Director B reau of Foreign and Domestic (ommerce 


Most of our exporters, exporting man- 
ufacturers, and bankers who financed 
foreign trade during the 
learned a great deal about foreign mar- 
kets and foreign trade methods which 
they did not know befere. This prac- 
tical experience had to be gained sooner 
or later. It is fortunate that profits 
were made during most of our period of 


war have 


apprenticeship, for cxperience usually 
costs something; in trade the cost is 
frequently represented by a loss. This 
experience should be capitalized in the 
maintenance and expansion of our over- 
seas commerce. 

George E. Roberts, at a meeting of 
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bankers in 1915, said in reply to a state- 
ment by another prominent banker to 
the effect that England had lost forever 
its command of foreign markets, “Gen- 
tlemen, if England comes out of the 
war bankrupt, it will in five years re- 
gain its lost export trade, for experience 
is the fundamental factor, and England 
has the experience.” America now has 
experience, too, and wisdom requires 
that we profit by it. 

America has also what was one of 
England’s greatest pre-war assets in de- 
veloping British trade abroad, namely, a 
large investment fund. Trade may fol- 
low the flag; it certainly follows the in- 
vestment. Countries and states in all 
parts of the world are asking for, and 
in many instances receiving, American 
capital. It is to be hoped that most of 
the proceeds of such loans will be in- 
vested in productive enterprises rather 
than in budgetary manipulations which 
would encourage further postponements 
of the return to stability in public 
finance. Furthermore, it is not only rea- 
sonable but desirable that American 
manufacturers should at least be given 
a fair opportunity to bid for any busi- 
ness that might develop in connection 
with such loans as are floated in the 
United States. The exclusion of our 
industries from this moral right, either 
by the use of such subterfuges as dis- 
criminatory specifications or by illicit 
awards of contracts resulting from 
loans, will certainly rouse the justifiable 
resentment of the industries involved, 
especially during such a depression as 
recently prevailed in domestic business. 
It is not at all unlikely that this matter 


may become an issue between smaller 
banks and manufacturers in certain in- 
land factory centers. 


AID EXTENDED BY DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


It is gratifying to note that a wide 
market for substantial foreign securities 
has grown up in the United States in 
the past few years, and bankers are to 
be given great credit for its develop- 
ment. The education of the American 
investor in this field has been rapid, but 
there is still much to be done to broaden 
the knowledge of those already in- 
terested and to reach others who have 
not yet come to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the foreign security markets. 
In this the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce can be most helpful 
to the banks. Its representatives over- 
seas are carefully selected, experienced 
observers in strategic positions to get 
the essential facts regarding fundamen- 
tal economic conditions and to determine 
their bearing upon finance, trade, ex- 
change, ete. In addition, special divi- 
sions of the Bureau in Washington are 
constantly working over large accumu- 
lations of statistical and economic data 
from both governmental and non-official 
sources. ‘To give the subject of in- 
vestments and foreign banking condi- 
tions still more specialized considera- 
tion, the Bureau contemplates the es- 
tablishment on July 1 of a division to 
deal especially with these subjects. By 
means of close codperation with the 
American Bankers Association and other 
banking and credit organizations, the 
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Finance and Investment Division of the 
Bureau can supply to bankers and to 
their clients a great deal of valuable 
information that is not used at present. 
The range of this information extends 
from data on trade conditions in specific 
commodities to technical details on ship- 
ping rates, tariff schedules, bankruptcy 
laws, foreign statistics, etc. 

The rapidly growing importance of 
foreign trade to American industries, 
primary or manufacturing, is becoming 
patent to everybody. In the case of a 
few representative manufactures and 
agricultural products (other than grain 
and cotton), the percentage of goods 
going abroad, in relation to the total 
production, in 1914 and 1919 was: 

















1914 1919 
Articles Per cent. Per cent. 

Shoes 3.5 6.6 
Cotton manufactures. ........... 7.6 12.8 
Leather 12.3 23.6 
Ploctric lamps... 2.2 8.4 
Lard 40.0 59.0 
Butter x 3.3 
Cheese 1.3 3.9 
Cured pork _.________13.9 47.2 
Condensed milk 2... 3.3 41.5 
Molasses 20.0 43.4 





UNDERSTANDING OF FOREIGN 
CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL 


Motor trucks from Wichita Falls, 
Tex., are used as autobuses in Anto- 
fogasta, Chile; automobiles from De- 
troit maintain a regular transportation 
service across the Gobi Desert in Mon- 
golia; passenger cars of all American 
makes are considered a first necessity 
by the graziers of the vast expanses of 
inner Australia. The southernmost 
windmills of the world—those in Pata- 
gonia—bear the mark of a manufacturer 
in Freeport, Ill. Almost no hamlet in 
ihe United States is so small as to be 
unaffected by American export trade, 
Not only exporters but producers of all 
kinds, even on the smallest scale, must 
ave a clearer understanding of condi- 
‘ons abroad and the close connection be- 
veen domestic production and the for- 

gn markets, for changes in conditions 
1 one country react quickly upon those 











ORLD-WIDE distribu- 

tors of high-grade securi- 
ties: Bonds, Short Term Notes 
and Acceptances. Correspon- 
dent Offices in more than 50 
leading cities. 

Bankers of this section are 
invited to use National City 
Company service through one 
of our following conveniently 
located correspondent offices. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKYO 








in others and affect prices to a degree 
necessitating shifting of capital, diversi- 
fying of crops, and other annual or more 
frequent alternations in American pro- 
duction. In every such case the local 
banker can serve as a valuable guide 
and counsellor to his manufacturing 
clients. Consequently, as time goes on 
and our foreign trade continues to in- 
crease, the codperation between the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and the banks of the country is 
bound to become closer. The interior 
banker will find it to his advantage to 
take a larger part in the financing of 
export orders. He must, therefore, be 
informed on foreign trade conditions in 
order to give his customer the best and 
most timely advice. This Bureau is his 
foreign department and wants lo work 
with him in such matters as well as with 
the big bankers of the seaboard. 











The Organization of the Foreign Branch 
of an English Bank 
By L. LeM. Minty 


r i NHE organization of the foreign ex- 
change branch of an English 
bank is by no means exactly uni- 

form in every institution. I give the 

following outline of the English system 
which I have based on the working of 
the Overseas branch, 65 Old Broad 

Street, London, of the London Joint 

City and Midland Bank, partly because 

I am familiar with it but principally be- 

cause as that bank is the largest finan- 

cial institution in the world, its Over- 
seas branch is one of the most important 
units of the London exchange market, 
and its organization may be taken as 

representative of English methods and a 

model which other banks might endeavor 

to follow. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT INDEPENDENT 


Unlike the American banks which fre- 
quently organize their foreign depart- 
ments as part of their main offices, the 
foreign branch of an English bank is 
separate from the head office and in- 
dependently managed. It handles noth- 
ing but what may be classed as foreign 
transactions. In charge of the branch is 
a manager who arranges the general pol- 
icy of the bank towards its foreign cor- 
respondents subject to the approval of 
the bank’s general management. Next 
to the manager are usually from four to 
six assistant managers who divide the 
executive work among themselves geo- 
graphically. One usually takes the 
Latin countries, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Greece; another Germany, Scandinavia, 
Holland and the countries of central 
Europe; another Spain and the South 
American republics; another United 
States and the English colonies. One 
usually attends to domestic correspond- 
ence and queries with the domestic 
branches. The division here is one of 
language rather than functions. English 
banks send out a great deal of corres- 
pondence in the language of their cor- 
respondents. The assistant managers 
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who sign outgoing foreign correspond- 
ence are all fluent linguists in the lan- 
guage of the countries they handle. 
There is no hard and fast rule as to 
who shall sign letters or any idea of 
making the profits of one set of coun- 
tries managed by one manager compete 
with the profits made by another. 
Usually a clerk is instructed to bring 
correspondence of a certain character 
to a certain one of the four managers 
and, if the manager is busy any of the 
others will usually sign it, unless it con- 
cerns something which the other man- 
ager has already taken up and is par- 
ticularly interested in. 

The discipline of the staff and the 
administration of the branch is usually 
looked after by two accountants. They 
correspond to the assistant cashiers in 
an American bank. In addition they 
have charge of the keys of the outer 
doors of the vaults, access to which can- 
not be obtained without their knowledge. 


THE DEALING ROOM AND THE CABLE 
TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


The hub of the foreign exchange 
branch is of course the dealing room 
from which the rates are obtained for 
all transactions which the branch puts 
through. 

The formation of the London Ex- 
change market is very similar to that of 
the New York market. First there are 
the English Joint Stock banks, the big 
“five,” that is to say the London Joint 
City and Midland, Lloyds, the London 
County and Westminster, the National 
Provincial and Union of London, 
Smiths, Barclays, Martins, and the 
Bank of Liverpool. Then there are a 
number of banking firms and exchange 
brokers such as George Clare and Co., 
Samuel Montagu, Quin Copés, Ham- 
bros and the Northern Bank of Com- 
merce which do foreign exchange busi- 
ness of every description including the 
purchase of bullion for shipment, 
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counter exchange work in notes and 
coin, purchase of foreign coupons and 
drawn bonds, etc. These firms cover 
their trading with customers by pur- 
chase and sale of checks and cable 
transfers in the open market. No re- 
striction is laid upon the opening of 
branches by foreign banks in London. 
A number of American banks and trust 
companies have branches including the 
Bankers Trust, the National City 
Bank, the Equitable Trust, the Guar- 
anty Trust, and the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Co. French banks such as the 
Credit Lyonnais and the Comptoir 
National have large branches, and 
finally there are a large number of 
banks which do most of their business 
abroad but which are organized as 
English companies. At the outbreak of 
the war there were five German institu- 
tions in London. These were promptly 
closed and their affairs liquidated. The 
premises of the Deutsche Bank were 
bought by Barclays, and the London 
Joint City and Midland acquired the 
office of the Dresdner where its over- 
seas branch is now located. There is 
very little probability that the German 
banks will be allowed to reopen in 
London. Exchange brokers such as 
Samuel Montagu trade in all kinds of 
currency. The branches of the foreign 
banks restrict themselves more to the 
currency of the country to which they 
belong. Indian exchanges are largely 
in the hands of the Indian exchange 
banks, such as the Chartered Bank of 
India, and the National Bank of India. 
Far Eastern exchanges are handled in 
large part by such banks as the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion and the branch of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank. Several of these are mem- 
bers of the Chinese consortium and work 
very closely together in all that ap- 
pertains to the silver market which is 
handled by half a dozen bullion 
brokers. 


EXCHANGE DEALING 


Exchange dealing, as in New York, is 
invariably effected through a broker. 
There are a large number of brokers 
in the market but a bank does not 
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We cordially invite all our 
friends when in New Orleans to 
visit our new banking room in 
the New Hibernia Bank Build- 
ing. 


Hibernia Bank © Trust Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S A. 


























ordinarily use more than about ten. As 
in New York the broker charges a com- 
mission, so much per mille of the cur- 
rency he sells. The bank keeps a run- 
ning account with its brokers of the 
commissions that are due to them for 
sales they have effected on its behalf. 
The accounts are usually settled once 
a month. 

It must be remembered that the mar- 
ket in London opens about five hours 
before New York, and London makes a 
rate before New York; New York is 
trading throughout the day against the 
London rates. London follows with a 
certain amount of interest what is hap- 
pening in New York after the banks 
in London close at three o’clock but not 
much trading can be done because the 
payments cannot be cleared. 

Because London has no foreign rates 
to trade against, there is sometimes a 
certain amount of difficulty in getting 
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the “ball rolling” as the traders say. 
Dealers will not quote a price until 
brokers make an offer and brokers will 
make no offer until they have some pur- 
chases to pair against sales. 


THE TRADING ROOM 


The trading room of an English bank 
is usually divided into two compart- 
ments which are managed by two pairs 
of traders. The senior pair trade 
through the brokers in the open market 
and make the rates. The second pair 
who take their rates from the senior 
pair, deal in smaller sums with the gen- 
eral public and answer calls for rates 
from the branches. 

The methods by which the traders 
assess their rates are very similar to 
those employed by the traders in New 
York banks. Incidentally it may be 
mentioned here that many of the traders 
in New York banks have learned the 
business in London and brought English 
methods with them. 

The traders first consult their position 
sheet which shows the state of the bal- 
ances which are estimated are available 
in foreign banks abroad. If some are 
unduly low and others unduly high, the 
traders may redistribute them more 
evenly. This is done by putting through 
a few cable transfers asking foreign 
banks to pay over currency to other 
banks for account of the London bank. 

The position sheet does not obtain 
such importance in an English bank as 
in an American bank, the reason being 
that most of the correspondents are 
nearer, and balances with them can be 
easily verified by cable or telephone. 

Besides the straightforward purchase 
and sale of currency, the traders also 
make future contracts both for pur- 
chases and for sales. In the case of a 
future purchase by a customer the bank 
covers itself by purchasing outright in 
the market. It, so to speak, holds the 
currency for the customer as part of 
its general balance abroad until he calls 
for it, and the bank receives interest 
during that time on the addition to its 
account therefore it can afford to give 
the purchaser of a future contract a 
better rate than if he bought at the 


present rate in the market. In the case 
of a future sale by a customer, the bank 
has to cover itself by a sale in the mar- 
ket and loses the interest on that sum 
until the customer makes delivery. The 
bank therefore buys his future at a 
lower rate than a straightforward sale. 
At one time certain institutions would 
quote options and “‘straddles” under the 
terms of which the purchaser was free 
to buy or sell a certain amount of cur- 
rency at a certain rate over a fixed 
period, usually a month. There is no 
kind of cover which can be set up 
against this kind of transaction. It 
represents a bet between the dealer and 
the customer that rates will not fluctuate 
between certain limits during the coming 
month. It is a kind of contract that is 
discountenanced by reputable banks and 
dealers. 

As a matter of fact there is less 
dealing in futures in London than in 
New York. If a customer wishes to 
take advantage of a present rate, he 
buys currency and has it put on a cur- 
rency account as part of the bank’s gen- 
eral balance with a bank abroad. The 
overseas branch keeps a separate set of 
ledgers for the customers’ currency ac- 
counts of which there are a great num- 
ber. When the customer buys the cur- 
rency, the currency account of the bank 
from the balance of which it is taken 
off is credited, and cash debited with 
his check. When it is put on again as 
part of the general balance it is credited 
to an account in the customers’ ledgers 
under the name of the customer, and 
debited to the bank’s “Customers” A/C 
in whose balance it is included. The 
“bank’s customers’ account” is really a 
fictitious account kept to balance the 
customers’ currency accounts. The bal- 
ance of the bank’s customers’ account 
has to be added to the balance in the 
general currency ledger to make up the 
balance shown in the books of the 
foreign bank. For the sake of con- 
venience in balancing, all the customer's 
currency accounts kept as part of the 
bank’s general balance with a foreign 
bank are kept together. Thus all the 
accounts of customers kept as part of 
the general balance with the Credit 
Lyonnais should agree with the total 
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of the “Credit Lyonnais, Customers’ 
A/C.” The Dr. Balance of the Credit 
Lyonnais Customers’ A/C together with 
the Dr. balance shown in the “our” 
account, allowing for items in transit 
and other adjustments, should agree 
with the balance as shown in the books 
of the Credit Lyonnais. 

To explain the work in detail of each 
department it would be necessary to 
write a complete book on foreign ex- 
change in all its complexities. Briefly 
the foreign branch of an English bank 
contains the following distinct depart- 
ments: 


1. The Cable Transfers. 


This department effects the transac- 
tions which are contracted in the deal- 
ing room. The practice in London is 
the same as in New York that the buyer 
informs the seller where the currency 
has to be transferred. One half of the 
office is concerned with making pay- 
ments for currency which has been 
bought and advising the foreign cor- 
respondent to receive it; the other half 
takes in checks and bankers’ payments 
from those that have bought currency. 
They cable the foreign correspondent 
which keeps the “our” currency account 
to pay the currency sold over to the cor- 
respondent bank of the purchaser. 

Until the trading room has put 
through some contracts to occupy them- 
selves, the clerks in the cable transfers 
room which is adjacent to the dealing 
room, make up the traders’ parity sheet 
from the last cable figures of the night 
before and what prices have already 
been reported from continental bourses. 

The work of the department is usually 
divided into “boughts” and “solds’’. 
The “boughts” make sterling payments, 
the “‘solds” receive sterling payments. 
Whereas American banks use a manifold 
slip system by which checks, advices 
receipts and tickets are typed in one 
operation, English banks still use the 
bound book. ‘The contract notes giving 
the rates and the names of the parties 
come out from the dealing room and are 
entered in the register. The currency 
conversions are worked with a Monroe 
comptometer and run off half a dozen 
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at atime. The debit and credit tickets 
and checks are written by hand from 
the book. The work is usually sub- 
divided among the clerks by giving each 
a group of countries. Clerks usually 
work in pairs. When one has entered 
about a page of work and has made out 
the tickets, he passes the book and 
vouchers over to his confrere who runs 
off the conversions by multiplying them 
back on the machine. He also checks 
the vouchers. As each book contains 
records of transactions in the same cur- 
rency, and a number of purchases and 
sales are made at the same rate, con- 
versions can be run off very quickly 
without resetting the machine. Where 
the work is organized by functions as 
is frequently the case in an American 
bank, one man checking all the tickets, 
another all the conversions, etc., some 
time is inevitably lost by having to reset 
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the machine since the different curren- 
cies come through in any order. 

Rupees, Straits dollars, Argentine 
dollars, Chinese taels, and some other 
currencies are quoted in pence rates, 
e.g., ls. 3 d/8 per rupee. Pence con- 
versions have to be worked differently 
from currency rates since the process 
is one of multiplying instead of dividing. 
There are not many transactions in 
these currencies and they can usually 
be perfectly well handled, both bought 
and solds, by one man. 


2. Commercial Credits Outwards. 


This is generally called the commer- 
cial credits imports department in an 
American bank. It opens credits with 
foreign banks on account of English im- 
porters in favor of foreign exporters un- 
der the terms of which the exporter gets 
payment against shipping documents by 
drawing on the foreign bank where the 
credit is opened or upon the Foreign 
Branch London of the English bank. 
Reimbursement of course depends upon 
the individual credit. Besides commer- 
cial credits, the “Commercial credits 
outwards” also handles mail transfers 
and letter payments which are by their 
provisions too complicated for the mail 
transfer department. There is the case 
of the man who has died and left .a 
legacy to a beneficiary who lives in a 
sanatorium in Switzerland. The execu- 
tors of the will require the beneficiary’s 
receipt on official probate documents 
which have to be sent to a bank near 
where he lives with instructions to pay 
him the legacy and obtain his signature 
on the document which is inclosed. 
Then there is the case of the well-to-do 
manufacturer who has a_ne’er-do-well 
son roaming about the neighborhood of 
Texas. ‘The son writes home to the 
father to say he hasn’t a pair of trousers 
to wear and unless the old man sends 
him a remittance promptly to buy him- 
self a pair he'll come home. ‘The father 
then instructs the bank to open a credit 
at a bank in Mexico where the son is 
supposed to be living and pay the son so 
many pounds to buy himself the much 
needed trousers. The cashier of the 
Mexican bank pays the son the money 
and sends a certificate that the trousers 


were bought by the son and inspected by 
himself. The old man is assured that 
the trousers are good for hard wear and 
ought to last a considerable time. There 
is an endless variety of transactions 
which the “commercial credits out- 
wards” may, at times, be asked to 
handle. 


3. Commercial Credits Inwards. 


This department is generally called 
the Commercial Credit Exports depart- 
ment in an American bank. It opens 
credits according to mail and cable in- 
structions sent by foreign banks in 
favor of English exporters whose drafts 
are to be honored by acceptance or pay- 
ment on delivery of the shipping docu- 
ments which are afterwards shipped to 
the foreign bank. The method of pay- 
ment and reimbursement again depends 
upon the terms of the individual credit. 
Whereas American banks frequently al- 
low their customers to take possession of 
shipping documents upon their signing 
a trust receipt for the property in the 
imported goods, an English bank very 
seldom uses this type of instrument. 
The invariable practice is for the cus- 
tomer to take up the bill under rebate 
if he wants to get possession of the 
goods before the bills are due. 


4. The “Their” Sterling Accounts. 


These are the accounts kept in 
pounds sterling by foreign banks. To 
these accounts are credited the pro- 
ceeds of bills, drawn bonds, coupons, 
and whatever else is collected for ac- 
count of the foreign bank and credited 
to its account under its instructions. The 
accounts are kept in bound books. Each 
large bank has a separate book and the 
smaller customers are kept together in a 
set of books called the “dribs”. The 
drib ledgers are divided geographically, 
one for each country. Customers are 
indexed alphabetically under the coun- 
try in which they are domiciled. In- 
terest and revaluation dates are worked 
on the decimal system. 


5. The Currency “Our” Accounts. 


These are the accounts of the bank 
kept in currency with foreign banks. 
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Their balances are built up by the pur- 
chase of cable transfers, proceeds of 
bills, drawn bonds, coupons and other 
items sent abroad for collection and 
credit of the account under advice. The 
accounts are kept in ledgers, one for 
each bank. The account is ruled in two 
columns, currency and sterling, on either 
side and the balance of the sterling 
credit column, (i.e., the price in sterling 
which has been received for currency 
sold) over the debit column, (i.e., the 
price at which currency was bought) 
represents the trading profit on the ac- 
count. From time to time the foreign 
banks send a statement of their record 
of the account which is compared with 
the account as it appears in the bank’s 
ledger. The accounts are then marked 
up and any differences investigated by 
a staff of investigators who do nothing 
else but keep in agreement the set of 
ledgers under their charge. 


6. Mail Transfers. 


This department does precisely the 
same work that the similarly named de- 


partment does in an American bank. 
The mail transfers is generally a corner 
of the foreign tellers department in an 
American bank. In an English bank it 
is a separate department. Not only does 
it handle payments to and from the 
“our” accounts which are effected by 
sending instruction by letter but it also 
sometimes handles instructions of cus- 
tomers who have private accounts with 
continental banks. For instance a cus- 
tomer may want to close a small private 
account with a bank abroad and have 
the currency put on a customers’ ac- 
count with the bank in London. The 
balance of the account is to be kept as 
part of the bank’s general balance with 
the bank abroad. This means debiting 
the “our” account of the foreign bank 
with the currency taken over and credit- 
ing a customer’s currency account. 


7. Foreign Bills for Collection 


Abroad. 

This department handles bills pur- 
chased by the bank and bills sent by 
customers for collection. Similarly the 
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“Foreign Bills for collection inwards” 
collects bills received from foreign 
banks and credits the “their” accounts 
with the sterling proceeds. 


8. Customers Securities. 


This branch holds securities for cus- 
tomers mostly for banks domiciled 
abroad. Usually it is the case of the 
foreign bank buying securities in the 
London market which it instructs the 
English bank to hold for its account. It 
intends to sell the securities and does 
not have them shipped over to itself. 
Sometimes the department is instructed 
to take in the securities from a stock- 
broker at a certain price; sometimes it 
is asked to buy the securities and debit 
the sterling account of the foreign 
bank. ‘The department effects all its 
purchases and sales through a broker. 
There is no ‘over the counter” business 
in Englend, although many orders could 
be paired and the brokerage saved. The 
bank halves the commission, one-eighth 
per cent., with the stock broker. Form- 
erly banks did a certain amount of 
arbitrage work on security prices, but 
since the restrictions that have been put 
on carry over sales and cash pay- 
ment and actual delivery are required, it 
is exceedingly hard to realize an ar- 
bitrage profit because delivery has to 
be made so promptly. 

Securities are filed in dossiers under 
the name of the bank to which they 
belong. In the case of large banks, a 
separate safe is allocated to its shares. 
Securities are subject to the general lien 
of the bank. provided, that the bank is 
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not notified that they are held for ac- 
count of a third party. A bank is fre- 
quently allowed to overdraw its account 
against the security of the bonds and 
shares to which the bank can attach its 
lien. 


9. Sterling Cables. 


These are the payments to and for 
the accounts of foreign banks which are 
made in accordance with their mail or 
telegraphic instructions. They mostly 
represent the trading transactions of the 
foreign bank in the foreign market. The 
cables are decoded in the cable depart- 
ment and sent down to the department 
which makes out checks if the bene- 
ficiary is an individual or private firm 
and bankers’ payments if the sum is to 
be transferred to a bank. Under the 
provisions of the Stamp Act a payment 
given by one bank to another on ac- 
count of a banking transaction is not 
liable to tax. A bankers’ payment is 
nothing more than an unstamped credit 
voucher which the other bank can pre- 
sent for payment through the clearing 
house. It is not a negotiable instrument 
and there is little danger if one goes 
astray. Consequently a bank never 
gives or asks for a receipt in exchange 
for a bankers’ payment. The extra 
copies of the cashier’s check taken in the 
manifold system of an American bank 
as receipts for the use of the messenger 
would be obviously superfluous in an 
English bank. All payments are made 
before three o’clock when the banks of- 
ficially close their doors. The box in 
which the bankers’ payments are 
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dropped by messengers who come into 
the bank during the day is then opened 
and the remaining payments taken out. 
As many as can be got through are 
sent to the clearing house the same 
day and the remainder are held over 
until the day following. Any difference 
in the value dates is adjusted in ac- 
cordance with agreements made with the 
foreign banks as the differences occur. 


10. Foreign Currency. 


The bank does not do much cash 
counter work save for its regular cus- 
tomers. A customer going abroad can 
purchase foreign currency if the cashier 
happens to have it. Otherwise the bank 
buys it specially for him through a 
broker. All branches of the bank sell 
travelers’ checks and letters of credit. 


11. Domestic Correspondence. 


Most of the correspondence is re- 
ceived addressed to the branch direct, 
by ordinary or registered post. A cer- 
tain amount is received from the head 
office correspondence to which it is mis- 
directed. The correspondence is opened 
and important letters and letters con- 
taining remittances are registered under 
a consecutive number. They are then 
sorted up to the departments to which 
hey belong and taken round by a junior 
clerk, who gets the head of the depart- 
nent to initial for what he hands over 
o him. Each department has a rack in 
vhich it inserts letters going to foreign 
hanks. These have to be written in a 
‘oreign language. The rack is divided 
nto compartments, French, Belgian, 


etc., corresponding to the divisions in 
the foreign correspondence departments. 
The clerks from the translation depart- 
ments clear their respective pigeon holes 
several times a day and type out their 
translations which together with the ex- 
planatory letter relating to the transac- 
tion initialled by the head of the de- 
partment from which it emanated, is 
read and signed by one of the assistant 
managers to whose section of countries 
it belongs. The letters then go upstairs 
to the correspondence outwards depart- 
ment where they are sorted into the 
pigeon holes of the banks to which they 
are addressed. All letters for the same 
foreign bank are checked and sent off 
in one envelope. Remittances are sent 
by separate registered letter. Letters 
for branches of the bank are sent across 
to head office and sorted by their cor- 
respondence department into the pigeon 
holes containing the mail which is sent 
every night to each branch. 


12. Cunard Office. 


This is the department which audits 
the records of the branches which the 
bank has aboard the Aquitania, the 
Berengaria and the Mauretania. The 
bank has a staff of men who undertake 
these voyages. There are usually three 
men to each bgat who travel first class 
and run the branch which the bank has 
aboard. They usually get a fortnight 
or so at home and then take a trip, the 
voyage usually lasting about seven days 
out, three days in New York and seven 
days back. Not much business is done 
in mid-ocean but the three have a very 
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busy time during the last two days. 
Most of their work consists in exchang- 
ing currency notes over the counter. 
They receive their rates aboard the ship 
by wireless and trade with the passen- 
gers aboard like a miniature exchange 
market. I’rom time to time they cover 
by sending advice by wireless to the of- 
fice in London of the amount of their 
commitments. The bank aboard will 
deal in any currency, but mostly, of 
course, it sells dollars on the way out 
and sells sterling on the way back. The 
sterling it buys on the way out serves 
it as its stock of money with which to 
buy dollars on the way back. In this 
way the branch aboard ship can quote 


as fine a rate as an exchange dealer in 
London. Many business men interested 
in exchange continue their trading 
aboard. Each voyage is treated as a 
separate venture and when the staff 
come ashore, the books are taken off and 
brought up to the bank for audit by the 
department. 

It will be realized that the foreign 
branch of an English bank contains 
many more departments and undertakes 
many kinds of work other than those 
that have been shortly described above. 
It is however hoped that the more im- 
portant distinctions in the methods of 
organization have been made clear. 


@ 


Foreign Trade Convention Report 


Report of General Committee is Unanimously Adopted as 
Convention’s Final Declaration 


HE ninth national Foreign Trade 
Convention, which met in Phila- 
delphia, May 10-12, gave careful 

consideration to the problems now con- 
fronting our international commerce, to 
the principles involved, and to special 
and technical means offering the best 
promise for helpfulness. At the closing 
session the general convention commit- 
tee, which had been in touch with the 
work of all the sessions, and which was 
thoroughly representative of the con- 
vention, submitted its report embodying 
a statement of the present situation and 
some recommendations for the future. 
This report, which foliows in part, was 
adopted unanimously by the convention 
as its final declaration: 

The recovery of prosperity in the United 
States depends upon the ability of our peo- 
ple to sell at remunerative prices practically 
all they produce, running approximately full 
time and full-handed. 

Our productive capacity is substantially 
greater than the normal requirements of the 
domestic market. It is evident, therefore, 
that sustained prosperity for this country 


depends upon sustained foreign trade; and 
because in so many lines of production profit 


depends upon prices that are determined in 
international markets, our interest in for- 
eign trade is far greater than the mere 
proportion which it bears to our total com- 
merce. 

Despite the improvement wrought in the 
last year in many markets, the world’s 
purchasing power continues impaired, and 
exchanges remain unbalanced. Europe’s lin- 
gering recovery retards the restoration of 
normal conditions elsewhere. It is now evi- 
dent, however, that the competitive advan- 
tage derived from extreme inflation by some 
European countries, notably Germany, is 
rapidly lessening as their production costs 
rise through wage increases and through 
increased costs of imported raw materials. 


MORE FOREIGN TRADE NEEDED 


With extensive unemployment, this coun- 
try never stood more in need of foreign 
trade. Unemployment will not be reduced 
to its minimum until our export trade ab- 
sorbs the last ten or twenty per cent. of 
normal production. The country has passed 
from a debtor to a creditor position. The 
volume of American foreign trade today is 
less, however, than would have resulted from 
maintenance of the average rate of growth 
of the decade before the war. The value 
and distribution of our overseas commerce 
today is entirely inadequate for the service 
of foreign indebtedness to us and for the 
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employment of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

It must be recognized that the payment 
of foreign balances due the United States 
can be accomplished only in the degree that 
we are willing to accept goods and services. 
This by no means implies that the liquida- 
tion must be in competitive merchandise— 
on the contrary, it may take the form of 
non-competitive imports, irrespective of their 
origin. 

The absorption of imports to the full value 
of the balances annually due us is de- 
pendent upon a fuller operation of our in- 
dustries, including agriculture, and this in 
turn depends in part upon greater export 
trade. The most notable development in our 
foreign trade during the last year has been 
the importation of securities representing 
either American investment abroad or the 
funding of the excess value of our exports. 

The needs of other countries, especially 
in Europe, for long term credits afford 
opportunity for the employment of American 
investment funds in ways that will be bene- 
ficial to both borrowers and lenders. 


HOW FOREIGN LOANS MAY HELP 


The importation of sound securities serves 
either to liquidate outstanding foreign obli- 
gations or to furnish new occupation for 
American industry. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that our investment bankers when 
negotiating foreign loans should always have 
in mind so to handle them as to further 
American trade and they should, as far as 
practicable, provide for the expenditure of 
some portion of the proceeds in this coun- 
try for exports. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
importation of foreign securities in the first 
four months of this year has greatly ex- 
ceeded our excess of merchandise exports 
over imports. At this rate and with normal 
continuation of alien remittances, tourist ex- 
penditures and payment for shipping, in- 
surance, banking, and other services, coupled 
with our private investment in foreign en- 
terprise, our favorable trade balance will 
presently be wiped out unless due provision 
is made for the use of some portion of the 
proceeds of foreign loans in the purchase of 
American products. 

The expanding market for foreign securi- 
ties in the United States has already given 
practical proof of its usefulness in improv- 
ing general conditions. It is important that 
this market should be further developed, 
especially through American investment in 
foreign railroad and industrial securities. 
Such investment often carries opportunity 
for participation in the management of the 
foreign industrial concern financed here with 
‘onsequent steady purchase of American 
naterial. 

FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 


A type of commerce accorded too little 
ttention at present is the trans-shipment 
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trade. The United States cannot absorb in 
merchandise the full value of annual pay- 
ments of interest on its foreign investments, 
public and private, but by the provision of 
facilities in American ports for the handling, 
grading, mixing and cleaning of foreign mer- 
chandise for re-export the way would be 
opened to employ a large part of our foreign 
credits in a manner that would not bring 
the resultant merchandise into our domestic 
market. 

American ports are not adequately 
equipped for this trans-shipment trade, but 
it would be readily fostered by the crea- 
tion of foreign trade zones such as have 
been developed successfully in Europe. A 
further advantage of such commerce would 
be additional return cargoes for American 
ships. 

CREDITS TO OTHER NATIONS 


The measure and means of financial as- 
sistance which America can or should ex- 
tend to other nations is predicated, of 
course, upon the recognition by those na- 
tions of their obligations and responsibilities. 
Not a dollar of American capital or credit 
should be used for political propaganda or 
militaristic purposes. American dollars are 
now all peace dollars. If and when Euro- 
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pean countries particularly shall establish 
political and social order, adept a sound 
fiscal and financial program, reduce enor- 
mously inflated money issues and introduce 
a rigid system of taxation and economy to 
enable them to balance their domestic bud- 
gets, then the confidence of the American 
investor in their securities will be restored. 
Given these conditions, America must be 
prepared to codperate liberally in the task 
of world restoration. 

The final declaration of the National For- 
eign Trade Convention held in Cleveland a 
year ago said: “We urge the immediate 
creation of financial institutions under the 
Edge Law, whose machinery will facilitate 
extension of long term credits to promote 
free exchange of exports and imports. We 
commend efforts to acquaint our investing 
public with the necessity of purchasing de- 
bentures, issued by such institutions against 
approved foreign securities for this purpose, 
so that eventually every community will 
serve its own vital interests in furthering 
foreign commerce as a necessary component 
of prosperity.” 


EDGE ACT CORPORATIONS NEEDED 


The experience of the past year has con- 
firmed and emphasized the need for the es- 
tablishment in this country of adequate fa- 
cilities for the granting of long term credits, 
so urgently needed to restore sound condi- 
tions in Europe and reéstablish a normal in- 
terchange of exports and imports. Authority 
for the creation of these facilities exists 
under the Edge Act. ‘Thus far this au- 
thority has not been utilized because of the 
failure to organize a corporation with re- 
sources sufficiently large to insure success 
as a debenture issuing and marketing bank. 
If necessary, the Federal Reserve Law 
should be further amended so as to attract 
the capital required for the organization 
of one or more Edge Act corporations, with 
resources Commensurate with the services re- 
quired. 

Potential contract between Edge Act 
banks of the debenture issuing type and the 
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long term credit needs and financing ma- 
chinery of European countries already exists 
in the ter Meulen plan projected at the 
international financial conference at Brus- 
sels in 1920. The urgency of the inter- 
national trade situation and of effective 
means for alleviating it, suggests the prompt 
investigation of the possibilities of active 
coéperation between the Edge corporations 
here urged and the ter Meulen plan. 

It is quite within the range of probability 
that had there been in existence last fall a 
foreign trade financing corporation operat- 
ing on the Edge plan, credits adequately 
secured, of not over one hundred million dol- 
lars, would have prevented the collapse of 
the wheat market and saved farmers of this 
country many millions of dollars. 

The War Finance Corporation has ren- 
dered an incalculable service in recent 
months by the extension of nation-wide 
credits beyond the supply available through 
private channels. It has prevented the 
forced sale of many agricultural staples and 
by coéperation with the banks has averted a 
more disastrous liquidation. Sound economic 
policy, however, requires that such tem- 
porary expedients as involve governmental 
intervention shall be superseded as soon as 
possible by private initiative and credit. 
Under existing world disorder, however, 
some measure of collective, even govern- 
mental intervention, cannot be excluded 
from the domain of national business if the 
need clearly exist and private enterprise 
failed to meet that need. The immediate 
question is then, what can be done to at- 
tract capital into this Edge corporation 
field? 

It will be recalled that the original cap- 
italization of the Federal Reserve banks was 
provided through the compulsory subscrip- 
tion by all national banks of six per cent. 
of their capital. State banks and trust 
companies entering the system are likewise 
required to subscribe six per cent. of their 
capital. Only one-half, or three per cent. of 
this required subscription, has been called 
or is likely ever to be called. The Federal 
Reserve Act provided that the reserve banks 
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may pay to member banks, dividends not 
to exceed six per cent. upon their capital 
subscriptions. Profits in excess of six per 
cent. go one-half to surplus and one-half to 
the Government for the reduction of out- 
standing national indebtedness. When the 
surplus of any reserve bank has reached one 
hundred per cent. of its subscribed capital, 
only ten per cent. of its profits in excess of 
six per cent. may be added to surplus, the 
remainder going to the Government. 


AMENDMENT OF FErFERAL 
LAW SUGGESTED 


RESERVE 


As a result of the heavy resort of member 
hanks to the re-discounting facilities of the 
reserve banks during the war and the subse- 
juent period of inflation, all of the Federal 
lteserve banks except one have accumulated 
the full statutory surplus of one hundred 
per cent. and are, therefore, limited to the 
ten per cent. annual addition to surplus. 

In view of this situation, it is suggested 
that, under the direction of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the member banks shall be au- 
thorized to withdraw the three per cent. of 
‘apital paid in without relinquishment of 
heir existing rights and privileges as mem- 
er banks, upon the condition that such 
withdrawals be invested in the stock of a 
‘orporation, or corporations, under the Edge 
Act, and that a member bank thus shifting 


its investment shall be released from the ob- 
ligation now resting upon it to pay in an ad- 
ditional three per cent. of its capital to its 
regional bank on the call of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

This procedure would not alter the status 
of the member bank nor limit the capacity 
of the reserve banks to meet the legitimate 
re-discount requirements of their members. 
On the other hand, it would afford member 
banks opportunity to withdraw capital from 
an investment no longer necessary to domes- 
tic banking and limited to earnings of six 
per cent. and to put that capital into an 
investment not so limited as to profits, and 
essential in the floating of Edge corpora- 
tions, the importance of which is paramount 
in the interest of foreign and domestic busi- 
ness alike. 


NATIONAL TAXATION 


It is obvious that until we have discharged 
many of the obligations laid upon us by the 
war, the people of the United States will 
have to bear a heavy burden of taxation. 
It is of the greatest importance, therefore, 
that such taxation shall be scientifically ap- 
plied, so as to work the minimum of hard- 
ship and interference with the profitable 
flew of commerce. The present excessively 
high income surtax rates drive into tax 
free, but unproductive, investment many 
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millions of capital which, under wise taxation 
would find employment in’ productive enter- 
prise, that would not only furnish a return to 
the investors, but also provide a sure source 
of income for the government. We heartily 
endorse the statement of this matter in the 
last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and commend it to the serious at- 
tention of Congress. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


In the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 the 
American people have declared their pur- 
pose to do everything needful to insure the 
maintenance of a merchant fleet under our 
flag. The chief requisite for a successful 
American merchant marine is support by the 
American people. The greatest obstacle in 
its way is the lack of loyal preferment by 
our shippers and travellers, service, rates 
and accommodations being approximately 
equal. By selling C.1.F. and buying F.A.S., 
they may control routing by American 
steamers. 

‘The measures proposed in Congress to en- 
able our merchant marine to operate profit- 
ably, though concrete and definite, are 
comprehensive as to require careful analysis 
and full consideration. They originate in 
recognition of the fact that the existing 
handicaps are largely government imposed 
and require some compensatory legislation. 
In the pending national discussion of the 
practical solution of our merchant marine 
problems, due consideration should be given 
to the relief from inhibitions and restrictions, 
which are largely responsible for present 
high costs of operations so that any burden 
assumed by the government may be mini- 
mized, foreign reprisals averted, and cum- 
bersome machinery of profit accounting 
avoided. 

The principle of private ownership and 
operation has been recognized by Congress 
as fundamental. Overseas shipping is an in- 
ternational business, peculiarly sensitive to 
interference by government, and until the 
American merchant fleet is relieved from 
unreasonable regulation, particularly in re- 
spect to rates, routes and services, it cannot 
be expected to compete successfully with 
foreign fleets free from such restrictions. 

One special handicap now borne by Amer- 
ican ships, is the greater capital cost of 
vessels built prior to the recent reductions. 
This is due to the tax policy of our gov- 
ernment which has not allowed deprecia- 
tion corresponding to the fall in values since 
the war. Our chief competitors, however, 
have been permitted to write down the value 
of existing ships to an average materially 
below ours, with consequent substantial re- 
duction in capital charges. 

So far as further sales of government 
owned tonnage are concerned, this factor 
must be reckoned with in the determination 
of prices. So far as privately owned ships 
are concerned, there should be prompt rec- 
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ognition of it by the internal revenue bureau, 
and an amendment of the law if necessary. 


MARINE INSURANCE 


The development of adequate American 
facilities for marine insurance is a vital 
step in assuring a permanent merchant fleet 
under our flag. We commend the enactment 
by Congress of the model Marine Insurance 
Law, for the District of Columbia, designed 
to put our underwriters on a plane of 
equality with foreign competitors and urge 
upon the various states the prompt adoption 
of measures in conformity with it. 


SIMPLIFIED PROCEDURE 


We commend the efforts being made under 
various auspices to improve and _ simplify 
the procedure of international trade prac- 
tice through the adoption of standard defi- 
nitions of shipping terms and credit instru- 
ments, and the effort to improve and stand- 
ardize ocean bills of lading. ‘The lack of 
adequate international machinery for the 
enforcement of awards of commercial ar- 
bitration is seriously felt, and it is hoped 
that this deficiency may promptly be met. 

A further field for effort by the National 
Foreign Trade Council in the endeavor to 
secure simplicity, clarity and uniformity is 
that of the terminology employed in banking 
practice and especially in foreign exchange. 
The convention recommends the appointment 
of a committee by the Council to study this 
matter with a view to initiating efforts to 
bring about this greatly needed improve- 
ment. 


CHINA TRADE ACT 


We note with satisfaction the enactment 
by Congress of the China Trade Act in- 
tended to promote trade with China. The 
recognition in this act of the principle of 
relieving Americans abroad from taxation 
upon income derived from sources within 
the country of residence is a first step to- 
wards its general application. Such taxa- 
tion is uneconomic and restrictive, rather 
than productive of revenue. The United 
States is the only great commercial nation 
which pursues this policy of taxation, and 
Congress should promptly abandon it. 


BARGAINING TARIFF 


The vast market which the United States 
affords to other nations on a_ basis of 
equality and the supplies of American raw 
materials and manufactured merchandise 
exported without taxation or discrimination, 
entitles American trade, American traders 
and American enterprise in foreign coun- 
tries to entire equality of treatment, 

To insure such equality of treatment the 
American tariff, whatever its underlying 
principle, should provide for additional 
duties on imports from nations discriminat- 
ing, by tariffs or administrative practices, 
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against the trade or shipping of the United 
States. 

EDUCATION IN RESPECT TO FOREIGN TRADE 

The interest of educational institutions in 
practical training for foreign trade service 
has developed a steady increase in facilities 
and students, and in the exchange of scholar- 
ships with foreign institutions. 

We endorse the efforts of the National 
Foreign Trade Council to enlist the atten- 
tion and coéperation of all our people in 
the teaching in our schools and colleges of 
the basic principles of foreign trade, and in 
the wide dissemination of information on 
the relationship of our foreign commerce to 
the welfare of every American. 


TRANSVPORTATION 


We urge the necessity of bringing about 
n adjustment between the costs of rail- 
oad transportation and other expenses of 
‘roduction. ‘The processes of our economic 
ite cannot proceed in orderly fashion when 
ages of labor and prices of commodities 
re seriously out of alignment, and the in- 
erests of labor are not less than those of 
he producer and manufacturer. 

Inland navigable waterways are reducing 
ransportation costs. Such projects as have 
‘en approved as part of a comprehensive 


system of inland navigation should be com- 
pleted without further unnecessary delay. 
The government’s demonstration of the 
feasible economy of inland waterway trans- 
portation through the Mississippi Warrior 
Barge line should be completed, and then 
turned over to business enterprise. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture is the chief of the key in- 
dustries of the United States. It is funda- 
mental that there can be no general pros- 
perity for the country unless there is 
agricultural prosperity. But prosperity for 
agriculture depends upon the sale of its sur- 
plus products at prices determined by in- 
ternational market conditions. Our farmers 
are entitled to every facility of transporta- 
tion, finance and credit that will enable them 
successfully to meet the competition of other 
agricultural nations in world markets. The 
concern of agriculture in foreign trade is 
vital and we note with satisfaction the evi- 
dences of aroused interest on the part of our 
farmers in everything that refers to the 
maintenance and development of our over- 
seas commerce. 

TIME AND TENACITY 

The conditions confronting our foreign 
trade today demand increased effort to ex- 
pand our commerce against increasing com- 
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petition. This is no time to relax effort just 
when foreign markets are recovering their 
ability to consume and our foreign competi- 
tors are increasing their ability to produce 
and their selling activity in all fields. Our 
foreign trade has suffered in the past 
through lack of persistent effort to hold 


and develop fields in which a footing has 
been gained. This is the time above all for 
activity, courage and persistence. It is 
peculiarly essential to remember that it will 
cost much more to regain in the future a 
business lost now through lack of courage 
and tenacity. 


New Acceptance Ruling Finds Favor 


HE new regulation of the Federal 
Reserve Board with regard to the 
eligibility of bankers’ acceptances 

in import and export transactions has 
been very favorably greeted. The ruling 
places it within the discretion of Federal 
Reserve Banks to rediscount accept- 
ances under certain conditions. It reads: 


A Federal Reserve bank may rediscount 
any such bill bearing the indorsement of 
a member bank and having a maturity at 
time of discount of not more than three 
months, exclusive of days of grace, which 
has been drawn under a credit opened for 
the purpose of conducting or settling ac- 
counts resulting from a transaction or trans- 
actions involving any one of the following. 

1. The shipment of goods between the 
United States and any foreign country, or 
between the United States and any of its 
dependencies or insular possessions, or be- 
tween foreign countries. 


A letter sent by the board to Federal 
Reserve banks says: 


It is believed that the general advance- 
ment of foreign trade, with the resulting 
benefit to agriculture and commercial in- 
terests which are largely dependent upon 
foreign markets, can be furthered most ef- 
fectively at the present time by the sub- 
stitution of this simpler regulatien appli- 
cable to acceptances in export and import 
transactions. 


Paul A. Warburg, chairman of the 
board of the International Acceptance 
Bank, believes that the new regulation 
will be very material aid to the Ameri- 
can banker as a means of facilitating the 
financing of our foreign trade. Mr. War- 
burg is quoted as saying that: 

The Federal Reserve Board in rewriting 
its acceptance regulation has boldly taken 
the bull by the horns for acceptances in- 
volving imports and exports. It has re- 
duced its regulations to the simplest pos- 
sible form and has placed upon the Federal 
Reserve banks the duty and responsibility of 


supervising this branch of the acceptance 
business in the same manner fhe Bank of 
England does. 

In adopting this new policy the board 
makes it clear that it does not go back on 
the principles it has been instrumental in 
establishing during these eight years. On 
the contrary, the board believes that these 
principles and the ethics of sound acceptance 
banking are now so fully understood by the 
Federal Reserve banks and the accepting 
banks that the experiment may safely be 
made of letting them operate without spe- 
cific regulations covering the most intricate 
details. 

In the future, the final test of the stand- 
ing of an acceptance with us will be, as it is 
in England, the fact whether or not the 
central bank will buy or refuse to buy the 
paper. No acceptor can risk wilfully to 
expose himself to a discrimination against 
his acceptance on the part of the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The Federal Reserve banks retain, there- 
fore, the fullest control over the practises 
of American acceptors, but the great ad- 
vantage gained will be that cumbersome 
regulations need not be sent any more to 
foreign customers and banks and that Fed- 
eral Reserve banks are able from now on 
to deal with individual abuses without the 
necessity of restricting business wholesale. 


The Index of the New York Trust 
Company notes the advantages accruing 
to foreign trade transactions through 
this revision as follows: 


The new regulation eliminates the neces- 
sity of shipping documents being attached 
at the time of presentation of the draft 
for acceptance or the alternative require- 
ments that the drawer later furnish such 
documents to the accepting bank. Certain 
provisions with respect to maturity formerly 
appearing in the regulations have now been 
definitely restricted to domestic bills. The 
regulation in effect grants to member banks 
greater latitude in determining whether ac- 
ceptances under credits established for their 
customers can be considered as arising out 
of transactions of an export or import na- 
ture. 

It should now be possible for member 
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banks to accept drafts drawn by manufac- 
turers covering funds required to finance 
the production and shipment of goods or- 
dered for export, the member banks having 
satisfied itself that such movement of the 
goods will actually occur. 

Such advances might also be made to 
cover a number of transactions of the same 
general character, ie., export or import 
transactions covering varying periods and 
different commodities or products and aris- 
ing out of more than one order or contract. 

It may also be found possible for cor- 
porations having an established export busi- 
ness to arrange lines of acceptance credits 
with their banks under which acceptances 
may be drawn at any time as orders are 
received or goods shipped for export, and 
such acceptances should, under the ruling, 
be eligible for rediscount by Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

In taking action which greatly simplifies 
the conduct of acceptance business and 
makes it possible to extend the usefulness 
of such operations, the Federal Reserve 
Board has again exemplified its purpose to 
do whatever may safely and properly be 
done to encourage business in general and 
foreign trade transactions in particular. Its 
action in this respect is farsighted and in 
1ccordance with the needs of business as well 


as with sound banking principles, as long 
established in Great Britain where the use 
of acceptances has reached its highest de- 
velopment. 


The bulletin of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the National Park Bank, 
New York, makes this comment on the 
regulation: 


This new ruling makes possible a broad- 
ening of the market for acceptances and 
will enable our banks and acceptance com- 
panies to compete more effectively with 
foreign institutions. These changes will 
greatly facilitate acceptance banking in this 
country and make acceptances more popular 
and easier to hold. The situation has been 
materially helped by this change and unless 
all signs fail there will be a broader ac- 
ceptance market in the United States within 
the next few months. In revising its ac- 
ceptance regulations, the Federal Reserve 
Board has simplified the acceptance and 
made it easier for the banks to handle such 
business. In the last analysis the ultimate 
test of an acceptance here and in Europe 
will be whether the great state banks or 
our Federal Reserve banks will purchase the 
paper, or reject it. 


I 
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For European Reconstruction 


T an address delivered before the 

United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its recent meeting in Washing- 
ton, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, named the following fundamen- 
tals of European reconstruction: 

First—Such political relations between the 
States in Europe themselves as will pro- 
duce an atmosphere of peace and destroy 
the atmosphere of war. 

Second—tThe reduction of armament, not 
only to lessen Government expenditure, but 
to give confidence of peace. 

Third—The intergovernmental debts, in- 
cluding German reparations, to be fixed 
upon such a definite basis of payment of 
interest and principal as will create reason- 
able confidence that payments will be met. 

Fourth—The balancing of budgets more 
through the reduction of expenditure than 
the increase in taxation, and a cessation of 
the consequent inflation in currency and 
short-time bills. 

Fifth—The ultimate establishment of the 
gold standard with the assistance of either 
credits or gold loans, and where necessary, 
the acceptance of diminished gold content 
in many old units of currency. 


& 


McKenna a Speaker at October 
Meeting 


[ NDICATIONS that Europe’s finan- 

cial situation will have a first-hand 
hearing by American bankers are seen 
in the selection of the Rt. Hon. Regi- 
nald McKenna, former Chancellor of 
the British Exchequer and an outstand 
ing figure in European finance, as one 
of the chief speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to be held in New York, October 
2 to 6. It was announced recently that 
he had accepted the invitation. 

Mr. McKenna, who 1s now chairmaa 
of the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, has had a distinguisned career in 
English public affairs. He entered pub- 
lic life from the practice of law as a 
member of parliament in 1895. He 
subsequently occupied the vosts of Fi- 
nancial Secretary of the Treasury, 
president of the Board of Education, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Home Sec- 
retary, and Chancellor of the Excheq- 


uer. His addresses on _ reparations, 
inter-allied debts and other great inter- 
national financial questions have at- 
tracted world wide attention. 

In line with this plan of giving a 
world character to discussions before the 
convention, it was also announced that 
Thomas W. Lamont, member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., will like- 
wise speak, delivering a keynote ad- 
dress on financial conditions. Mr. La- 
mont for years has taken a leading part 
in American financial affairs in China 
and Mexico, and rec2ntly has been par- 
ticularly active in studying this coun- 
try’s relations with Europe, having just 
returned from a financial conference in 
Paris. 

Another speaker before the conven- 
tion will be Dr. George E. Vincent, 
president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and an authority on 
education. 


& 
Great Britain 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Business is straining at a leash while 
fundamental problems await the ver- 
dict of experts and of conferences, says 
a cablegram to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. As a_ whole, 
business men have become skeptical of 
the practical value of these gatherings. 
A month of committee meetings has not 
brought the lockout to an end. The com- 
mercial significance of the Genoa Con- 
ference is unpredictable, even though 
some leading business men accompanied 
the Premier to Italy. Elaborate treat- 
ises by experts, in the Manchester 
Guardian Reconstruction Supplements, 
have reviewed the relationship between 
purchasing power and exchange, but 
furnish no means of ascertaining when 
the decline may touch bottom. Until 
such a stable basis has been reached, 
definite scales of wages and manufactur- 
ing costs can not be set. Until action 
succeeds deliberation business can not 
expect the signal to go ahead, with a 
clear track. 
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And yet, in spite of this generally 
pessimistic background, there are many 
bright aspects of the situation. Work- 
ers are returning to the shipyards. In 
March the level of prices took an up- 
ward turn for the first time in two years. 
Production is now at about sixty per 
cent. of capacity, an improvement of 
ten per cent. over January, in coal, par- 
ticularly production is high. Export 
demand in general is good, and closer 
relations have been formed with Poland 
and Czecho Slovakia, in anticipation of 
a revival of trade. 


NEW BUDGET CALLS FOR REDUCTIONS 


The new budget, as outlined by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer before Par- 
liament, on May 1, will be the subject 
of a detailed study in a later issue of 
commerce reports. The estimated rev- 
enue, at £910,770,000, is more than a 
half-billion pounds sterling below the 
actual receipts for 1920-21, and over 
£200,000,000 below the receipts for the 
fiseal year just closed. Expenditures, 
at £910,069,000, show economies of 
£285,000,000 on 1920-21 and of £189,- 
000,000 on the year ending April 1. 
The estimated surplus is thus seen to be 
only £6000. The reduction of one shil- 
ling in six in the income tax and the 
reduction in beverage taxes will make 
some inroads on receipts. The reduc- 
tion of the bank rate to four per cent., 
on April 13, has done some good to 
business. 

The lockout in the engineering trades 
gives promise of lasting several weeks 
longer, as the grievances are too funda- 
mental to be lightly solved. 

One of the measures to relieve unem- 
ployment, the Trade Facilities act of 
1921, has been drawn upon to the ex- 
tent of about £15,000,000 in guarantees 
toward capital undertakings. The lar- 
gest sums are to be expended in electri- 
fication of suburban lines of the South- 
eastern and Chatham Railway Com- 
pany, £6,500,000, in enlargement of the 
City and South London Railway tun- 
nel, improvement of stations and exten- 
sion of the London Electric Railway, 
£5,000,000, and in ship repairing 
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works, widening of docks and new wharf 
construction at Swansea, at Glasgow and 
on the Thames, £2,000,000. This last 
scheme is expected to give employment 
to 20,000 men. The trade opportunities 
involved are naturally conditioned upon 
the inability to obtain the material at 
home, as the idea of employment 
reaches down through British industries 
to the procuring of the raw material 
from British forests and mines. 

Coal mining shows continued high 
production. The average for fifteen 
weeks of 1922, about 4770 thousand 
tons, includes holiday periods and bad 
weather. The total for the year should 
well exceed 250,000,000 tons. Export 
demand has been heavy, an important 
item, as outgoing cargoes of coal as- 
sure low freights on imported goods. 
Domestic demand by public utilities re- 
mains firm, but the iron and steel indus- 
tries, which took 31,000,000 tons in 
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1913, are now taking coal at the rate of 
about 14,000,000 tons. 

Predictions had been made that 
wholesale prices would reach stability 
at about fifty per cent. over 1913, the 
level at which prices had shown a ten- 
dency to become stable in the United 
States. In February the Times index, 
based on sixty commodities, reached 
155.9. The following month brought 
the first halt in the decline that had 
continued uninterruptedly for two 
years, from the maximum of 353 in 
April, 1920. A hardening of prices at 
this time should be followed by a change 
in the hand to mouth buying that re- 
flected a feeling that prices must go 
lower. The halt in the decline, accom- 
panied by decreasing unemployment and 
by good reports from the textile indus- 
try, affords to optimists their basis for 
hope that the slump is practically at 
an end. 


France 
SURPLUS OF EXPORTS 


The official figures ef French foreign 
trade during the first quarter of 1922 
show an increase over the same period 
last year of 501,995,000 francs in manu- 
factured goods and of 84,565,000 in raw 
materials, while export of foodstuffs de- 
creased 145,445,000 and of manufac- 
tured goods 61,220,000. As a result of 
the various changes, the three months 
showed a surplus of exports in the 
first quarter of 1922, as against a sur- 
plus of imports in the corresponding 
period in 1921. The results for the 


first quarter in the past three years com- 
pare as follows; figures are in thou- 
sands of francs: 


Imports— 1922 1921 1920 
Foodstuffs. ............1,198,358 1,241,127 2,063,852 
Raw materials....3,030,571 3,115,136 3,801,384 
Manuf. goods.......1,037,714 1,539,709 1,901,714 








Totals ccc 5,266,643 5,895,972 7,766,950 
Exports— 
Foodstuffs ............... 406,013 551,458 348,844 


Raw materials.....1,363,845 1,360,839 884,627 
Manuf. goods.......3,291,071 3,352,291 2,016,461 
Postal parcels.....2,307,792 309,097 133,954 





Totals ..................5,368,721 5,573,685 3,383,886 
Excess of exports 102077 nccecexen name 
Excess ofimports _ ......... ; 322,287 4,383,064 


Surplus of imports over exports in the 
first three months of 1919 was 5,161,- 
821,000 francs. 

The real significance of the present 
year’s export balance is greatly dis- 
puted in France because, as reported by 
the French correspondent of one Lon- 
don newspaper, “the imports for the 
current year are no longer estimated ac- 
cording to the permanent valuation com- 
mission of the customs department, but 
according to the declarations made by 
the importers themselves, whereas val- 
uation of exports continues to be based 
on the official formula fixed for 1919. 
But on the other hand, attention is 
called to the fact that imports in both 
years include German goods delivered 
for reparations payments in kind, there- 
by enhancing the true excess of exports 
so far as regards the actual trade bal- 
ance of France. 

Measured in tonnage, the export and 
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‘ import movement for the three months 


was as follows, compared with the sim- 
ilar period in 1921: 
1922 1921 
Imports— Tons Tons 
Foodstuffs... 1,027,472 791,993 + 235,479 
Raw mater’ls 10,486,393 8,712,764 +1,773,629 


Manufactured 





goods ............. 442,852 409,672 — 32,680 

Total ........11,956,217 9,914,429 +-2,041,788 
Exports— 

Foodstuffs .. 200,854 342,403 — 141,549 


Raw mater’ls 3,984,395 3,080,266 + 904,129 
Manufactured 





goods ....... 452,762 553,756 — 100,994 
Postal parcels 6,145 6,224 — 79 
Total ........ 4,644,156 3,982,649 + 661,507 


Italy 
THE COAL SITUATION 


It is not expected that Italian con- 
sumption of imported coal will reach 
he pre-war maximum for a considerable 
period, says a report to the Depart- 


ment of Commerce at Washington. The 
increasing use of lignite of which Italy 
produces 2,000,000 tons a year, will un- 
doubtedly continue, while the develop- 
ment of electric power will make pos- 
sible the substitution of coal for rail- 
ways, industrial purposes, and to a cer- 
tain extent in place of gas for private 
use. In this connection it must be re- 
membered that the work of electrifying 
4000 kilometers of the Italian railways 
is being pushed, and that steady prog- 
ress will be made in this direction. How- 
ever, the quantity of coal imported in 
1921—7,653,000 tons—is not sufficient 
to meet Italy’s requirements under nor- 
mal conditions, and a gradual increase 
in the consumption to about 9,000,000 
tons per year may be expected when 
business conditions improve. At present 
Italian industries are suffering severely, 
and the metal-working industry, which 
is the largest consumer of coal, has 
been most affected. Furthermore, rail- 
way traffic is light and economies are 
being enforced wherever possible. It is 
calculated that over 6,000,000 tons of 
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coal were utilized for industrial pur- 
poses before the war, whereas at the 
present time this quantity has been re- 
duced to not much more than one-half. 


Germany 
FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


Reviewing the fiscal year ending 
March 31, the German Treasury De- 
partment states that expenditure 
amounted to 155,105,300,000 marks for 
general administration, 20,399,200,000 
for service of the public debt and 12,- 
787,100,000 for subsidies. ‘The total was 
188,291,600,000. 

This expenditure was covered to the 
extent of 126,300,000 marks by funded 
borrowings, 82,559,600.000 by taxation 
and 105,605,900,000 by increase in 
floating debt. This floating debt is 
mostly held by the Reichsbank and is 
offset by increase of paper money issues. 

The statement of the Imperial Bank 





Essen (Ruhr) office of the Disconto-Gesellschaft 


of Germany, as of May 31, shows the 
following changes, in marks: 


Total coin and bul’n decreased 350,000 
Gold sini unchanged 
‘Treasury and loan as- 

sociation notes ......increased 1,066,642,000 
Notes of other banks decreased 3,846,000 
Bills of exchange and 

CHEQUES oo coeeonenenendnereased 187,887,000 
Discount and ‘Treas. 

bills ceiaabeai increased 11,323,541,000 
Advances ose ereased 12,959,000 
Investments. ...... decreased 26,380,000 
Other assets . decreased 457,997,000 
Notes in circulation..increased 7,810,853,000 
Deposits oawinereased 3,820,773,000 
Other liabilities increased 764,979,000 


Total gold holdings, as of May 31, 
were 1,002,864,000 marks, compared 
with 1,091,574,000 in the correspond- 
ing week of 1921 and 1,091,640,000 in 
1920. 

The following table gives the total 
of German note circulation over a period 
of weeks, figures in thousands of marks: 


1922 1921 1920 
May 31 151,949,179 71,938.836 49,127,520 
May 23 144,138,326 69,724,403 49,127,540 
May 15 142,903,593 70,834,149 48,947,580 
May _ 6.............142,463,621 71,114,511 48,372,580 
Apr. 29 140,420,057 70,839,965 47,939,700 
Apr. 22.............132,627,759 68,379,122 46,228,100 
Apr. 15 134,063,613 68,736,122 45,760,160 
Apr. 7 131,837,249 69,235,173 45,617,060 
Mar. 31 130,671,352 69,417,200 45,169,980 
Mar. 23 122,903,538 67,847,892 43,347,120 
Mar. 15 122,120,371 67,134,755 42,504,640 
Mar. 7 121,930,166 67,907,824 41,648,360 
Feb. 27 120,580,143 67,426,955 42,504,640 
Jan. 21 115,889,522 66,560,796 37,443,880 
1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 31 113,458,889 68,805,008 35,698,359 
Nov. 30............100,763,507 62,592,800 31,905,820 
1918 1917 1916 
Nov. 6 16,959,260 10,103,740 7,246,260 
1914 1913 1912 
July 25 1,890,693 1,826,820 1,044,200 


Holland 


BANK REPORT FORESEES 
IMPROVEMENT 


The report of the Rotterdamsche 
Bankvereeniging, says special corres- 
pondence to the Journal of Commerce, 
gives expression to hopeful views con- 
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cerning the economic outlook. It cannot 
be pretended, the report states, that the 
general economic depression is already 
over, but its waves are beginning to 
abate. This optimistic view is of special 
importance in view of the fact that the 
report of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging for 1920 distinguished itself 
by a very pessimistic tone. It is further 
admitted that the difficulties and the de- 
creased prosperity of the bank’s cus- 
tomers have had a considerable reaction 
on the operations and this is fully borne 
out by the figures of the balance-sheet 
and the results. The report emphasizes 
the adverse effects of the deflation and 
of the collapse of the currencies of dif- 
ferent countries. Regarding the con- 
iderable decrease in the deposits it is 
tated that it was but natural that credi- 
ors should withdraw their balances 
vholly or partly in order to invest them 
zain in their business. 

The net profits of ihe Lank were 
5.000.000 guilders in rouad figures, say 
venty per cent. on the outstanding cap- 
il, against 20,000,000 guilders last 





year. After an extra-depreciation of 
2,500,000 guilders on investments, a 
donation of 1,000,000 guilders to the 
statutory reserve fund and of 3,170,000 
guilders to the extra reserve fund, which 
is again replenished up to 4,000,000 
guilders, a dividend of eight per cent. is 
distributed, against ten per cent. over 
1920. The statutory reserve fund and 
the extra reserve fund together now 
amount to 40,000,000 guilders on a cap- 
ital of 75,000,000 guilders. 

Nearly all the items of the balance- 
sheet of the Rotterdamsche Bank- 
vereeniging show heavy decreases com- 
pared with those of a year ago, as had 
been forecasted by the board of man- 
agers in its previous report. It is evi- 
dent that the deposits were bound to 
diminish as the large balances of ship- 
ping and culture enterprises had to be 
used either for paying for ships which 
a year ago were still under construction, 
or for the payment of the heavy divi- 
dends for 1920, the funds for which at 
the end of that vear were still deposited 
in the banks. We see therefore deposits 
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of only 33,000,000 guilders against 41,- 
000,000 at June 30, 1921, and 69,000,- 
000 at the end of 1920. The decrease 
in the deposits and in the current ac- 
counts, which receded from 237,000,000 
to 151,000,000 guilders, was further ac- 
celerated by the issue during the past 
year of important amounts of Treasury 
bills by the Government yielding five 
per cent., which is considerably more 
than the banks could allow. Since the 
beginning of the current year the issue 
of Treasury bills has been suspended. 
On the other hand the advances to 
clients in the interior have decreased 
from 193,000,000 to 152,000,000 guild- 
ers. 


Roumania 
THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM 


Maurice Blank, general director of 
the Banca Marmorosch, Blank & Co., 
Bucharest, Roumania, gave out upon re- 
quest by the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, an article, which was published 
in the April issue of that magazine. 

A summary of Mr. Blank’s exten- 
sive exposition of the subject, by Arthur 
Zentler, the New York executive of this 
Roumanian bank, follows: 


Main cause for decline of the Roumanian 
exchange is due to five succeeding poor har- 
vests. To this, must be added errors of 
commission and omission on the part of 
various Governments since 1916. 

Errors of commission may be stated as 
well-meant but undesirable repeated legis- 
lation since 1917 and an attempt at regula- 
tion in the dealing in foreign bills, culmina- 
ting in the order of February, 1922, creat- 
ing an exchange committee for control of all 
transactions in foreign exchange. Banca 
Marmorosch, Blank & Co. advised against 
this measure and the continuous decline in 
the leu proves that it did not fulfill ex- 
pectations. 

Another error was the restricting and 
regulating exports without doing what was 
more essential—prohibiting imports. ‘This 
should have been done early and almost en- 
tirely. The main condition to keep up the 
exchange of a country is to balance exports 
and imports. As it is, however, impossible 
for our war-torn country to have any ap- 
preciable exports, the only way to come close 
to balancing these is to reduce imports to 
the absolute’ essentials. Instead, large 
amounts of goods were allowed to enter the 
country, imported not only by private con- 
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cerns, but even by the Government. Every- 
one in Roumania, refusing to believe that 
the leu would not enhance in value, did not 
content themselves with accumulating large 
stores of goods on cash basis, but also ac- 
cepted two and three years credit, hoping 
to be in a position to easily discharge obli- 
gations when leu exchange wowd have gone 
in their favor. ‘The inevitable contrary has 
happened, and now when settling day ap- 
proaches, the Roumanian trader finds him- 
self in the position either of having to ask 
for time, or of paying the amounts re- 
ceived at five or six times the then-prevailing 
rate, unless he is willing to declare him- 
self unable to pay anything at all. 

Another error was the delay in withdrawal 
from circulation at an early date—imme- 
diately after the joining to the mother coun- 
try of Bessarabia and Transylvania—of the 
Russian ruble and Austro-Hungarian crown. 
Even if at that early moment this with- 
drawal would have meant paying one leu 
for the ruble and one leu for the crown, 
instead of the smaller proportion which was 
paid later, the Government would have 
saved about 5,500,000,000 lei, the difference 
between 1,300,000,000 rubles and 8,700,000,- 
000 crowns, which had to be withdrawn 
from circulation at the later period against 
only 800,000,000 rubles and 2,000,000,000 
crowns which were in circulation at the 
earlier period. 

The prospects of recovery may be based 
on our mineral wealth, our forests, our 
petroleum resources, our water-falls, and 
marsh gas; our extremely favorable geo- 
graphic situation, enabling us to use the 
Danube and the Black Sea for easy and 
inexpensive transportation. 

One year’s good harvest amounting to 
5,005,000,000 tons or 1,500,000,000 French 
gold francs, should be sufficient, if dis- 
tributed over ten or fifteen years, to pay 
our entire foreign floating debt, which, once 
consolidated, does not exceed 1,250,000,000 
gold francs. 

Roumania, because of its natural re- 
sources, may safely count on soon balancing 
its budget, redeeming its internal debt, 
and finally, taking care of its foreign debt. 


Russia 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


A summary of foreign investments in 
Russia is contained in The Index of the 
New York Trust Co., showing that 
France is by far the greatest sufferer 
from the confiscation of property by the 
Soviet Government. The article fol- 
lows: 

Compensation for private property for- 
merly owned by foreign investors in Rus- 
sia but seized and in many cases “national- 
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ized” by the Soviet Government is one of 
the principal controversies that has arisen 
at the Genoa Conference. 

A search for information as to the amount 
and kind of such foreign investments in 
Russia developed the fact that our Depart- 
ment of State has only a few figures repre- 
senting the losses claimed by Americans 
who made private investments in Russia. 
Unofficially, however, the department offi- 
cials are inclined to accept an estimate of 
$700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 recently credit- 
ed to New York financial interests, as being 
a fairly accurate approximation of the 
amount of American private capital invested 
in Russia. 

Great Britain, France and Belgium are, 
among the European nations, Russia’s lar- 
gest creditors in the matter of private in- 
vestments. France is the largest creditor 
of au, the total of French private invest- 
ments representing, probably, a greater sum 
than the amount thus privately invested by 
all of Russia’s other creditors combined. 

These investments in detail are given of- 
ficially as follows: 

(million francs) 
gee nade ON 


Railway loans . 








Railway bonds a riacteendinanaenme ee 
Public railway bonds .... ee ya 
Banque de Credit provincial bonds... 452 
‘redit Foncier mutuel bonds .................. 63 
Bonds not quoted in France .................... 750 
share holdings “ 1,675 
Property in Russia be long ging | to French 
citizens . eeacainanid a FL 


The above figures are the most complete 
and accurate of those available for any of 
Russia’s creditors. 
Belgium has been relatively a heavy sub- 
scriber of private capital to Russian enter- 
prises. Her investments were chiefly made 
in traction, metallurgical, gas, electric, oil 
and coal mining undertakings. 
Statistics of the United States Department 
of Commerce indicate that Belgian investors 
participated in the capitalization of some 
two score Russian companies whose com- 
bined nominal capital is more than 500 
million francs. ‘These enterprises are as 
follows: 
Nominal 
capital 
Francs 
144,292,000 
. 70,333,000 
24,158,000 
. 58,273,000 

- 56,000,000 


Traction and lighting Somgennee ai 
Metallurgical companies ...... 
CHORE GREGG ccccescecessceee - 
ras and electric ‘companie a 
Oil companies . 






Miscellaneous companies aa cxccececeeee 52,992,000 
Foreign companies isha ae 
Rubles 
Oil aoe seenciel . = re 2,000 
Coal mines -. 4,500,000 
Traction and lighting ~ comp: inies........ 10. 440,000 
£ 
Foreign companies : sddesenantstteeieemanan 2,500,000 
Crowns 
Foreign companies ..................:0.--sessesscosce 5,150,000 


The amount actually paid in and the per- 
centage of Belgian subscription compared 
to the total sum realized are not indicated 
by the department’s figures. However, a 
British estimate of Belgium’s total private 
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investment in Russian undertakings gives 
the amount as approximately £95,000,000, 

A British estimate of Germany's private 
interest in Russian industrial enterprise es- 
timates the sum at £17,000,000, 

The amount of Great Britain’s private 
participation in Russian development  pro- 
jects is, like that of the United States, still 
officially undetermined. 


Japan 
FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has issued a comprehensive study of the 
statistics of the foreign trade of Japan, 
according to a recent press notice sent 
out by the commission. The commission 
published a somewhat similar survey 
in 1918, but much of the material in 
the earlier report is now out of date. 
The present survey brings all statistical 
material up to date, contains much new 
information, and traces both war and 
post-war commercial movements. 

The press notice comments on the 
report as follows: 


The report consists of four principal sec- 
tions. The first part deals with Japan’s 
commercial growth from 1856 to 1913. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to trade conditions 
in 1913, the last pre-war normal year. This 
section is followed by a general review of 
the trade during the war and the years fol- 
lowing. Attention is here paid to the out- 
standing features of the trade, such as the 
movements of the principal commodities and 
the commerce with the more important coun- 
tries. ‘The third section discusses the trade 
more in detail following the grouping used 
by the Japanese in their official statistics. 
The survey closes with a comprehensive 
study of the trade between Japan and the 
United States. 


s4 


The growth of Japan as a commercial 
nation has been little short of phenomenal. 
In 1890 Japan’s total foreign trade was 
valued at about $69,000,000. In 1900 this 
had grown to $245,000,000, and in 1920 
amounted to approximately $2,130,000,000. 
The growth during the war was enormous, 
and in 1920 both imports and exports had 
more than trebled as compared with those 
of 1913. This development made Japan 
about the fifth commercial nation of the 
world. ‘The increase in the Japanese com- 
merce, however, as well as in that of cer- 
tain other countries, was due in large meas- 
ure to the greatly enhanced unit prices and 
only in part to an increase in the volume 
of commodities exchanged. In the world- 
wide depression which followed the post- 
war commercial activity, Japan has had its 
share. During the twelve months ending 
June, 1921, the value of her trade was but 
fifty-eight per cent. of that of the preceding 
twelve months. 

Normally, Japan imports more than she 
exports and in only two years between 1895 
and 1913 did she have a “favorable” balance 
of trade. In the years 1915-1918 the re- 
verse was true; in 1917 the exports exceeded 
the imports by over $230,000,000. After 
the close of the war the former status pre- 
vailed; in 1920 Japan again had an “un- 
favorable” balance of trade amounting to 
$190,000,000 and in the first six months of 
1921 the imports exceeded the exports by 
more than $110,000,000. 

Raw silk is the largest export of Japan. 
This one article makes up from thirty-five 
to forty-five per cent. of the exports from 
the Empire, while textiles taken as a group 
constitute over sixty per cent. of the total. 
Raw cotton usually amounts to over one- 
third of the total imports, while iron and 
steel and their products account for an ad- 
ditional twenty per cent. 

Prior to the war about one-fifth of the 
total Japanese trade was carried on with 
the United States. Since the beginning of 
the war this ratio has constantly increased 
and in June, 1921, about thirty-five per 
cent. of Japan's total trade was with this 
country, though only about seven per cent 
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of the total American trade was conducted 
with Japan. In 1913 Japan secured about 
one-sixth of her imports from this coun- 
try; this share has now grown to thirty-six 
per cent. The export trade to this coun- 
try has increased but little proportionately 
during the same period and Japan regularly 
markets about one-third of her total ex- 
ports in the United States. About one-sixth 
of Japan’s total trade is with China and 
this proportion has remained remarkably 
steady, having been but little influenced by 
the war, while the trade with Europe has 
shown a constant tendency to decrease dur- 
ing the past twenty years and now makes 
up only about ten per cent. of the total. 


Greece 


REPORT OF NATIONAL BANK 
OF GREECE 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Bank of 
Greece was held on March 25, 1922, 
at the head office of the bank, Athens, 
Greece. 

The governor, D. Maximos, read, on 
behalf of the general council of the 


bank, the report for 1921. The report 
reads in part as follows: 


The productive business of the bank at 
the end of the year 1921 showed an im- 
portant increase in all branches, compared 
with the results of the previous year. 

The average capital, engaged in the year 
1921 in these branches, also shows a general 
increase compared with the previous year, 
as will be seen from the following table: 


(In thousands of drachme) 


Increase 


1921 1920 per cent. 
Discounts 67,909 56,057 21.1 
Advances to cultive itors 
and proprietors 69,182 54,296 27.4 
Loans and open ac- 
ounts secured by 
pledge of securities 61,323 46,858 30.8 
Loans and open  ac- 
counts on mortgage....101,400 82,043 23.5 
Loans on pledge of mer- 
chandise ..... ‘ 142,747 139,834 2 


rOOD SUPPLIES OF THE COUNTRY 


Our bank continued during the year 1921 
to accord its services with respect to the 
feeding of the country. 

The balance of the food supplies account 
as on December 31 (0. s.), 1920, amounted 
to dr.157,692,464.27. 

In 1921 dr. 500,143,650 were paid for the 
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supply of 365,813 tons of wheat and 29,555 
tons of flour. 

After the collection of the value of the 
quantities disposed of during the year, there 
remained a balance as on December 31, 1921, 
of dr.137,184,314.59, representing the stocks 
in warehouse and cargoes on the way. 

The increase in the deposits with the bank 
during the past year is worthy of special 
remark. 

‘The total deposits at sight, at fixed terms, 
and savings bank deposits amounted: 






Dr. 
On December 31 (o. s.), 1921, to 1,696,312,000 
and on December 31, 1920, to 1,191,258,000 
Increase for 1921 505,054,000 
The average for the year was: 
D1 
In 1920 948,435,000 
In 1921 1,517,750,000 


On the other hand, the total of deposits 
in general within the year, together with 
interest, amounted to dr.8,466,372,793.93, 
whereas in the previous year they only 
reached = dr.6,522,364,604.42, or, in other 
words, the increase during the year 1921 
amounted to dr.1,94+4,008,189.51, or 29.8 per 
cent. 

Another point worth noting is the move- 
ment of deposits and withdrawals of profits, 
which reached a total of: 


Dr 
16,295,157,616.66 in 1921, against 
12,506,962,534.40 in 1920, or an increase of 
788,195,082. 26 


A clear proof of the vitality and economic 
robustness of the country, as well as of the 
great confidence enjoyed by our bank, is 
afforded by the uninterrupted increase in 
deposits as shown by the figures for the 
past ten years: 


(In thousands of drachm) 


217,554 
216,800 





1,1§ 
16 
The sum allowed as interest in deposits 
amounted 
Dr. 
In 1921 to 42,081,000 
In 1920 to 26,501,000 


Or an increase in 1921 of 15,580,000 


Deposits with the other Greek banks 
amounted to a total of dr.1,099,153,000° in 
1920, and of dr.1.415,695,000 in 1921, or an 
increase of dr.316,542,000 in the latter vear. 


BRANCHIIES OF THE NATIONAL BANK 


The local inspections of the bank's 
branches showed a remarkable increase in 
frequency. ‘The reports of these inspections 
contain, not only observations upon the con- 
trol exercised, but a more general examina- 





tion into the administration of the business, 
and they deal with the factors which com- 
pose the economic forces of the district, and 
give an accurate picture of its economic 
structure together with conclusions as to the 
directions in which it is recommended that 
business shall be done. In this way it is 
intended that the bank shall, through the 
branches, systematically accord its warm 
assistance to the wealth-producing factors 
of the country, for the good of the national 
economy. 
STAFF OF THE BANK 


During the year under review we adopted 
several measures respecting the bank’s staff. 
We endeavored to secure for our collabora- 
tors the means with which to meet the 
necessities of life which has of recent years 
become so hard. It must be admitted that 
the bank’s staff fully responded to expecta- 
tions, and displayed zeal and devotion in the 
discharge of their duties. We are glad to 
say that the gratifying results of the year’s 
business rendered it possible for the mem- 
bers of the staff to obtain a most satisfactory 
participation in the profits, which, we have 
no doubt, was equally pleasing to the share- 
holders. 

The statistics of the movement of the 
staff, which have been laid before you, show 
that on December 31, 1921, it numbered 
1964 persons, as against 1669 at the close of 
the previous year. In other words, the 
staff was increased by 295 employees in the 
course of the year 1921. This addition was 
necessitated by the large amount of new 
business, and the consequent need of 
strengthening the staff of many departments, 
as well as to the fact that a number of the 
members of the bank’s staff are serving with 
the colors. 


LARGE PROFITS REALIZED 


The profits of the bank during the year 
1921 were exceptionally satisfactory. The 
administration feels obliged, nevertheless, to 
draw attention to the fact that these results 
must be considered as abnormal, as _ they 
arise from extraordinary business on the 
one hand, and on the other from latent 
profits deriving from previous years, which 
had to be shown after the signature of the 
convention providing for the participation 
of the State to a considerable extent in the 
profits from January 1-14, 1923. 

We distributed out of these profits divi- 
dends of dr.250 for the first half-year, and 
dr.300 for the second half, while transfer- 
ring to reserves during the whole year the 
important sum of dr.85,000,000. 

We believe that no objection will be raised 
to this measure, proposed by the adminis- 
tration to the general council of the bank, 
as the importance of strengthening our bank 
by generous transfers from profits to re- 
serves must be clear to all, seeing that the 
period through which we are passing is a 
critical one, and it is necessary that the 
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Capital fully paid-up . 
Reserve Funds . . . 


London: Nat’l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 

Hongkong: Netherland India Com’! Bank 

San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat’l 
Bank 

New York: National City Bank, The Equit- 
able Trust Co. and Irving National Bank 





Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: ILoito AND ZAMBOANGA 





William T. Nolting .......President R. Moreno,. .. ‘ Secretary 

F. Borromeo.......... Vice-President D. Garcia... Cashier 

P. J. Campos....Mgr. Iloilo Branch E. Byron Ford Chief For. Dept. 

J. M. Browne.Mgr. Zamboanga “ S. Freixas.... Accountant 
1851 -- Seventy-one year’s service to Commerce. Agriculture and Industry -- 1922 


Transacts general banking business. Buys and sells exchange on 
all the principal cities of the world 


Correspondents 


($0.50 — 1 Peso) 


(Pesos) 6,750,000.00 
. “  §,972,500.00 


Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

a oe Continental & Commercial Nat'l 
an 


Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Lid. 




















guarantees afforded by the National Bank 
shall correspond with circumstances and the 
scale of the business of the bank. 


ECONOMIC STRENGTH OF THE COUNTRY 


In concluding this report, we cannot re- 
frain from once more extolling the endurance 
which the country has displayed in the 
critical period through which we are passing. 
Although the Government has had to cope 
with the most difficult period of the economic 
life of the kingdom, on account of the great 
war which we are carrying on, the financial 
machinery has nevertheless worked smoothly. 
We are consequently justified in regarding 
the future with complete confidence. 

The National Bank, faithful to its tradi- 
tions, and without departing from the con- 
servative principle necessary for the chief 
credit institution of the nation, has placed 
the whole of its financial forces and credit 
at the disposal of the Government, in the 
service of the country and of the State. We 
are of the opinion that we may be proud of 
the services which this powerful institution 
has rendered to the fatherland. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH BANK* 


With a history extending over barely 
a decade, the Commonwealth Bank of 


Australia is an institution unique in 
many respects. It is the first, and, so 
far, the only State bank of the Empire. 
By the Act of Parliament under which 
it is constituted, the Commonwealth 
Government is responsible for all 
moneys due by the bank, thus giving 
ample guarantee for the safety of the 
funds entrusted to its care. It has the 
whole of Australia at its back. An- 
other singular feature is that it has no 
capital, nor has it required any, as the 
people themselves and their country 
provide its security. Any profit earned 
really goes back to the people. Of the 
net profits one-half is credited to the 
bank’s reserve fund and the other half to 
a redemption fund. The latter may be 
used in paying off Commonwealth debts 
or State debts taken over by the Com- 
monwealth. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that the accumulated profits of the 
bank may in time be large enough to 
wipe out the public debt of Australia. 

It is worthy of special note that the 


*Reprinted from the Sidney Daily Telegraph 
of February 20, 1922. 
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Banking room at the head office of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 


bank is empowered to transact both 
general and savings bank business un- 
der one management. When the bank 
was established that was a new depar- 
ture in Australia, as up to that time the 
functions of general banking and _ sav- 
ings banking had been kept. quite dis- 
tinct and carried out by separate in- 
stitutions. 


GROWTH WITHOUT PARALLEL 


The growth of the bank since its in- 
ception is without parallel in the an- 
nals of banking history. Established in 
1912, with assets of only £10,000 in 
the form of a loan from the Common- 
wealth Treasury, the institution today 
boasts assets of over £140.573,.000, 
while depositors to the number of over 
843.000 have balances at their credit 
exceeding £36,700.000. The profits for 
the half-year ended June 30 last 
amounted to £403,041. There are now 
sixty branches located throughout Aus- 
tralia and in London, Rabaul. and 
Kaewieng, and to each branch is at- 
tached a savings bank department. In 
addition to branches there are 3200 sav- 
ing bank agencies, mostly at post- 
offices, in Australia, the territories of 


Papua and New Guinea, Solomon Is- 
lands Protectorate, and other parts of 
the Pacific. The total staff numbers 
1936, comprising both male and female 
employees. When the bank commenced 
business in 1912 the staff numbered 
forty-nine. 

The doors of the institution were 
opened for savings bank business in 
Victoria in July, 1912, and two years 
later savings bank operations had ex- 
tended to all other States. 


TRADING COMMUNITY BENEFITS 


The opening of the branch for gen- 
erai banking and trading business took 
place throughout Australia, and in Lon- 
don on January 20, 1913. About this 
time the money market was “tight,” 
and the ordinary trading banks were 
increasing their rates for overdrafts. 
The advent of a new and powerful com- 
petitor, with a maximum rate of six 
per cent. on overdrafts, therefore, had a 
salutary effect in keeping interest rates 
at a reasonable level. The commercial 
and manufacturing community through- 
out Australia has, more or less un- 
consciously, received a large measure of 
benefit from the bank’s entrance into 
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The CHINESE 
MERCHANTS 


BAN K= 


OF HONGKONG 


The First Chinese Bank in New York 


Consider the Chinese Merchant 


He is an honest, progressive type of business man, believes in and prefers American-made products. 
Millions buy from him each year and believe implicitly in his judgment. He represents an unlimited 
open market. By handling transactions in the manner to which he is accustomed rapid progress may 
be made towards gaining his confidence and good will. 


The Chinese Merchants Bank, Ltd., of Hongkong, is widely known and respected in Chinese Trading 
Circles. All transactions handled through its branches and agencies are presented in the customary 
approved manner. 
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the trading sphere. The bank has also 
taken a prominent part in financing Aus- 
tralian wheat pools and the marketing 
of other primary produce. 

Owing to the rapid growth of the 
bank’s business, early amendments of 
the Commonwealth Bank act were found 
necessary. Under the original act it 
was doubtful whether the bank had 
power to absorb other banks, and one 
of the chief provisions of an Amending 
act in 1914 was to give the bank the 
necessary authority to enter into such 
arrangement should a suitable oppor- 
tunity arise. At the same time pro- 
vision was made for the bank to issue 
capital stock up to £10,000,000 instead 
of the previously authorized limit of 
£1,000,000, for, though the bank has 
up to the present conducted its busi- 
ness without any subscribed capital, it 
was apparent that, in the event of ab- 
sorbing other institutions, the necessity 
for capital would probably arise. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT 

Once established, the accounts of the 
Commonwealth Government were imme- 
diately transferred to the bank. Busi- 
ness from all quarters quickly flowed 
in. The support given by the general 
public from the outset was particularly 
gratifying to those in charge. The 
bank’s operations, of course, embrace all 
classes of banking business, including 
current or cheque accounts, fixed de- 
posits, drafts, bills, foreign and travel- 
lers’ credits, savings, notes, war loan 
and safe deposit. The savings bank de- 
partment allows interest at the rate of 
three and one-half per cent. on balances 
up to £1000, and three per cent. on 
any additional sum up to £300, mak- 
ing a total of £1300 on which interest 
can be obtained. Fixed deposits are 
accepted for six, twelve, or twenty-four 
months, and interest allowed at current 
rates. 

Manufacturers and traders should 
note that advances may be arranged 


go 
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against approved security, interest be- 
ing charged on daily balances of the 
overdraft at the rate of six per cent. 
In arranging advances against security 
over city, suburban or country holdings, 
and collateral, the customers of the 
bank are saved legal expenses, the only 
fees charged being out-of-pocket ex- 
penses such as cost of registering and 
search fees. Advances are also made 
to approved customers against wool, 
metals, and other primary produce. 


WIDESPREAD OPERATIONS 


The widespread character of the 
bank’s operations is almost a surprising 
feature, but few things in the history 
of modern finance are more striking than 
the success which attended its flotation 
of all the war and peace loans in Aus- 
tralia. Seven war loans were floated 
from July, 1915, to August, 1918. They 
totalled £188,447,570, while two peace 
loans and a diggers’ loan, floated from 
September, 1919, to September, 1921, 
totalled £61,724,440, making a grand 
total for the ten issues of £250,172,440. 
It is a notable fact that this great sum 
was raised locally, and loans were al- 
ways over-subscribed. Furthermore, 
war savings certificates issued amounted 
to £7,454,718. In short, the bank has 
not only acted for the Commonwealth 
Government in raising the loans, but has 
managed them throughout, establishing 
registries for inscribed stock at all its 
capital branches, and using its network 
of branches throughout Australia, 
Papua, New Guinea, and at Lendon, 
for the successful flotation and manage- 
ment of the issue. 


“THE NATION’S BANK” 


The bank also manages loans raised 
in London to a total of £71.000,000, of 
which £46.000,000 has been actually 
floated by the bank itself. This money 
has been raised on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth Government, the State Gov- 
ernments of South Australia and Tas- 
mania, and various semi-governmental 
bodies. In addition, the bank has raised 
loans totalling $22,000,000 in America 
on behalf of the State Government of 
Queensland. 


The functions and usefulness of the 
bank are now so widespread that the in- 
stitution is fast being recognized as “‘the 
nation’s bank” within Australia. It is 
the “people’s bank” on its savings side 
and the “traders’ bank” on its general 
side. It has proved its usefulness in 
every emergency, and was a tower of 
strength to Australia during the war; 
while since the war it has taken an 
active part in making banking facilities 
available for the repatriation and settle- 
ment of returned soldiers. There can 
be no doubt that its freedom from polit- 
ical control has been an important fac- 
tor in its success. The act under which 
it is established wisely vests complete 
control in the governor of the bank. 


THE GOVERNOR 


The phenomenal success of the bank 
is substantially attributed to the gov- 
ernor, Sir Denison S. K. Miller, whose 
initiative and organizing capacity have 
been untiringly exercised since his ap- 
pointment under commission in 1912. 
He was made K.C.M.G. in June, 1920, 
in recognition of meritorious services 
to Empire finance during the war. 
Throughout, Sir Denison Miller has 
been ably seconded by James Kell, 
deputy governor, who was also ap- 
pointed under commission in 1912, and 
has upon occasions of the governor’s ab- 
sence from Australia had control of the 
institution. No inconsiderable part of 
the bank’s progress has been due to 
the operations of the London office, 
which, from the first, has been in 
charge of C. A. B. Campion. 

The head office in Sydney, is housed 
in a handsome structure of ten stories, 
the contract price for which was £164,- 
157. Besides accommodating the bank’s 
own staff, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment occupies four floors, and two other 
floors are used by Commonwealth de- 
partments. The latest labor-saving ap- 
pliances for conducting a large bank 
have been adopted. The tenth floor is 
set apart for luncheon service, and the 
food is prepared in an electrically-fitted 
kitchen, and supplied to the staff at 
cost. 

Members of the staff are encouraged 
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London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 


Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


9 Rue du Helder 22 Place de Meir 


Paris Branch: Antwerp Branch: 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea ($5=£1.) 
CAPITAL (Authorized) - - . - - - $20,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - - - - - 15,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - . - - - - - 10,200,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - - - . - 10,500,000 
DIRECTORS 


J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 

HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 

Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, 
Curityba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. 
URUGUAY:—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto ana Rivera. 
ARGENTINA:—Buenos Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Mendoza, Bahia Blanca, Concordia, 
Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. de Irigoyen 1138. CHILE:—Valparaiso, Santiago, 
———. UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA:—Bogota, Medellin. PARAGUAY:— 
Asuncion. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. Drafts and Cable 
Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. Commercial 
and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. rR. ROBBINS, Agent 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 
FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C. E. 


























to join the Sydney University Extension 
Classes, and lecturers attend the bank 
in the afternoons and give instruction. 
The ground floor is occupied solely by 
counters and the staff attending to the 
public. The bookkeeping is done on the 
floor above, connection being made with 
hidden pneumatic tubes and the tele- 
autograph. In the basement are located 
complete strongrooms and the safe- 
deposit. 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Other welfare measures are the pro- 
vision of a well-equipped first-aid sur- 
gery, presided over by a trained nurse, 
an extensive library of books and mag- 
azines available to the staff at purely 
nominal annual subscription, smoke and 
rest lounges, and last, but not least, a 
fine system of locker and dressing 
rooms. 

In addition, the bank provided some 
years ago for the formation of a staff 
club, the members of the council of 
which are elected by the officers them- 
selves. The council arranges and con- 


trols all social functions and sporting 
fixtures, and all matters which make for 
the welfare of the staff generally. 


NOTES ISSUE 


Ever since the establishment of the 
Commonwealth Bank, in 1911, it had 
been contended that the Australian note 
issue was really a department of the 
national finance, and as such should be 
under the direction of the bank. It 
was not considered advisable to make 
any change during the war period, but 
under the Commonwealth Bank act, 
1920, which repealed the Australian 
notes act, the management of the Aus- 
tralian notes issue passed to the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia on De- 
cember 14, 1920. 

Under the new regime, the whole of 
the business of the distribution of Aus- 
tralian notes, the examination and sort- 
ing for cancellation of mutilated and 
soiled notes, etc., is cared for by a spe- 
cial new section of the bank, called the 
note issue department, operating under 
the direction of a board of control of 
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which the governor of the bank is 
chairman and H. T. Armitage, secre- 
tary. The other three directors are J. 
J. Garvin, Esq., of Sydney, the Hon. 
George Swinburne, of Melbourne, and 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth 
Treasury, J. J. Collins, C.M.G. At 
the date of the inauguration of this 
new department, December 14, 1920, 
the total of notes outstanding was £55,- 
012,564, including the holdings of all 
the banks. The gold reserve was £23,- 
309,622, representing 42.37 per cent. of 
all notes outstanding. 


Argentina 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The current letter of Ernest Torn- 
quist and Company, Buenos Aires, com- 
ments on the general situation as fol- 
lows: 


The harvest has given a fair yield of 
wheat while linseed and oats yields are 
below those of a normal year. The quality 
of the grain is good. Wheat exportation has 
been active. In the wool market relative 
firmness prevails, due to the large demand 
from abroad. Fluctuations in the ex- 
changes have been slight, except in the case 
of the mark. Stock exchange business has 
been relatively important, particularly in 
public bonds and “cedulas”, which close at 
firmer prices. Petroleum exploitation is be- 
coming ever more active and the satisfactory 
results obtained confirm anticipation of the 
transcendental value of this new mineral 
wealth. Labor conditions have been very 
satisfactory; labor is abundantly available— 
indeed a certain degree of unemployment 
is now manifest. 

On the other hand, the livestock industry 
is in a state of acute crisis, and meat ex- 
ports are gradually declining, consequently, 
prices of meat have fallen heavily. Failures 
continue to be at a high level, the figures 
for March marking a very considerable in- 
crease. Banking business is still not very 
brisk. The recent loan of twenty-seven mil- 
lion U. S. dollars has not improved our 
exchange on New York. Maritime freights 
have dropped greatly. The sugar market is 
very weak. 


Mexico 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


“Conditions in Mexico are excellent 
now and in my opinion, more stable at 
present than at any time in my 


memory,” says John B. Glenn, who 
recently arrived from Mexico, where he 
served as American consul from 1910 
to 1917. He is now manager of the 
Mexico City office of the Equitable 
Trust Company, New York. Mr. Glenn 
stated that he has of late received many 
inquiries from American bankers and 
business men regarding financial and 
commercial conditions in Mexico, due to 
the fact that many people are anxious 
to open negotiations with Mexican in- 
terests. ; 

Business is improving daily and Mexico 
at present affords an unusual field for firms 
desiring to obtain export orders. In the 
automobile industry alone Mexico is pur- 
chasing about 600 machines monthly, a vol- 
ume of consumption probably larger than 
that of any other foreign country at this 
time. Goods may be sold at all times, under 
conditions entirely satisfactory to American 
manufacturers. Mexico is a natural outlet 
for American business. Railway service, 
both passenger and traffic, has been much 
improved and freight can now be handled 
expeditiously over all routes. 

Mexico is eager to disentangle its affairs 
and is anxious to meet all outstanding ob- 
ligations. Mr. de la Huerta, Mexican Min- 
ister of Finance, is now in New York for 
a series of conferences, with the leading 
bankers of this country and Europe. At 
these meetings it is hoped a final agree- 
ment will be reached with respect to the ex- 
ternal debt of Mexico, and I feel sure that 
a satisfactory arrangement will be made. 

Mr. Glenn is an authority on Mexican 
affairs having resided in various parts 
of Mexico for the major part of the 
past sixteen years. 


& 


International Banking Notes 


The balance sheet of the Polish State Loan 
Bank for 1921 shows considerable improve- 
ment in all lines of the bank’s activities and 
the gold reserve has been doubled, according 
to reports received from the Polish Bureau 
of Information. These figures are pointed to 
as an indication of prosperity for the coun- 
try, as the bank has been working in har- 
mony with the Ministry of Finance in all the 
steps taken toward Poland’s financial and 
economic restoration. 

The bank’s gold reserve increased 100 per 
cent. during the year, the amount on hand 
at the end of 1921 being the equivalent of 
24,920,974 gold marks as compared with 12,- 
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418,829 at the end of 1920. The silver hold- 
ings increased by 17 per cent., the amount 
at the end of the year being 42,620,514 marks 
as compared with 36,441,829 at the begin- 
ning of the year. The reserves are calcu- 
lated at par of the gold mark. 

Foreign securities to the value of 94,- 
503,866 marks were to the bank’s credit on 
Dec. 31, 1921. Abroad the bank had funds 
available to the extent of 970,165,972 marks. 
Both these sums were calculated at the par 
value of the gold mark. 

The bank’s assistance to Polish industry is 
shown in the growth of the loans on raw 
material and in the increase of bills dis- 
counted. During 1921 the loans allowed on 
merchandise totaled 144,253,000,000 marks, 
as compared with 1,893,000,000 in 1920. The 
amount of bills discounted grew to 15,324,- 
000,000 marks for the year as compared 
with 610,000,000 marks in 1920. The total of 
loans on bonds and merchandise for the year 
was 22,715,000,000 marks. The total of bills 
and notes discounted was 31,000,000,000. The 
nominal value of Polish bank notes in cir- 
culation at the end of 1921 was 229,537,560,- 
446 marks, large amounts of these notes hav- 
ing been issued for the purpose of aiding 
industry, and for the purpose of buying 
gold and silver, as well as foreign exchange 
and securities. 

The bank’s loans to the Polish Govern- 
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ment amounted to 221,000,000,000 marks. 
The profits for 1921, amounting to 2,964,332,- 
142 marks, have been turned over to the 
bank’s reserve fund, which including a 6,- 
000,000,000 mark extraordinary reserve, now 
amounts to nearly nine billion marks. 

The bank has forty-one branch offices 
throughout Poland, with a central bank in 
Warsaw. During the year the total clear- 
ings of the main and branch banks were 
2,787,504,000,000,000 marks. The Clearing 
House banks of Warsaw, Lwow and Poznan 
cleared a total of 187,210,000,000 marks. 

Since the first of the present year an in- 
creasing proportion of the banknotes issued 
by the State Loan Bank has been used in 
assisting industrial establishments. 


© 


The New York office of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa, Ltd., has received the 
following cable message from its London 
ofhice: 

Subject to order the directors have re- 
solved to recommend to the shareholders at 
a general meeting to be held on July 26 a 
dividend for the half year ended March 81 
last at the rate of fourteen per cent. per 
year, together with a bonus of 2s and 6d per 
share, both subject to income tax, making a 
total distribution for the year of sixteen and 
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one-half per cent.; to appropriate £50,000 
for writing down bank premises; to add 
£100,000 to the officers’ pension fund; car- 
rying forward a balance of about £191,000; 
all other usual and necessary provisions 
have been made. 


© 


After having been in actual operation for 
more than a year, the latest addition to the 
American Express system's chain of globe- 
encircling offices, located in Constantinople, 
is now in a position to handle all classes of 
the company’s activities, including financial, 
shipping, and travel, according to a recent 
announcement sent out by the company. 

The new office, which is in direct charge 
of R. E. Bergeron, general manager of the 
company’s Near East division, is located at 
15 Rue Voivoda, in Galata, the commercial, 
business and banking section of the city. 
General Manager Bergeron is a veteran in 
the company’s service, having been originally 
in charge of Russian and Oriental shipments 
from New York, and later serving terms as 
manager of the Yokohama and Hongkong 
offices. Assistant Manager J. Wiley Brown 
has been identified with American interests 
in Constantinople for many years, and was 
a resident of the city before the war. 


*) 
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Lehman & Enrich, 42 Broadway, New 
York, have been appointed American repre- 
sentatives of the following institutions: 


Hardy & Co, G. M. B. H., Berlin; 
Oesterreichische Credit Anstalt Fur Handel 
Und Gewerbe, Vienna, and the Barmer 
Bank-Verein, Barmen, with their branches 
in Rhineland and Westphalia. 


© 


Cable advices from Italy announce the 
foundation of the Banca Nazionale Di 
Credito with a capital of lire 250,000,000— 
of which three-tenths has been subscribed 
and paid up by the three banks of issue, viz. 
Banca d'Italia, Banco di Napoli and Banco 
di Sicilia. 

The new bank will act as liquidator of the 
business of the Banca Italiana di Sconto 
the creditors of which are fully represented 
on the board, which will occupy, when com- 
pleted, the elaborate bank building which 
was being built for the Banca Italiana di 
Sconto. It is a noteworthy fact that by 
special dispensation of the government, the 
new institution is freed from all transfer and 
other taxes in this connection. The board 
of directors, among whom are some of the 
most able and prominent financiers in the 
country, is headed by Comm. Domenico 
Gidoni, chairman of the board, formerly 
delegate of the Italian National Institute of 
Exchange and representative of the Banca 
@Italia in New York, and by Dr. Comm. 
Guido Pedrazzini, managing director, who 
is well known to New York bankers as 
managing director of the agency of the 
Banca Commerciale Italiana in that city. 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank, Limited, Yokohama, Japan 


The Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 


HE Yokohama Specie Bank, Lim- 

ited, head office at Yokohama, 

Japan, was opened for business 
on February 28, 1880. The bank trans- 
acts every description of business at 
home and abroad. But its special ob- 
ject is acting as an organ of the coun- 
try’s foreign trade, paying particular 
attention to foreign exchange and en- 
deavoring thereby to secure the financial 
adjustment of that trade. It manages, 
under official orders, the foreign finan- 
cial operations of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. ‘The bank originally started with 
a capital of 3,000,000 yen. On March 
30, 1887, the capital was doubled. Other 
increases have been made at various 
times until the capital now amounts to 
100,000,000 yen. 

The head office building at Yokohoma 
is built to withstand earthquake and 
fire. It is four stories high consisting 
of a basement, ground floor, first and 
second floors, but covers a large space 
of ground, as the two banking rooms 
and many of the other departments and 


private offices are on the ground floor. 
The second floor has writing rooms, 
reading rooms, directors’ rooms, dining 
room, waiting rooms, a meeting room 
for stockholders, seating 300; and pri- 
vate oftices including the president’s. 

The main banking room on the ground 
floor is divided into three sections for 
the accommodation of the respective 
divisions of the business department of 
the bank. Each division is provided 
with a number of counter windows for 
the convenience of the public. The 
second banking room is devoted to the 
handling of cash. 

A reading room is provided on the 
first floor for the special use of clients 
from abroad, and for their convenience 
there are guide books, railway time 
tables, steamship schedules, newspapers, 
etc. A ladies’ room and letter writing 
room are connected with the reading 
room. 

The second floor is given over to of- 
fices and store room space. In the base- 
ment are the vaults and private rooms. 
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General banking room of the head office 





Meeting room for stockholders at the head office 
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KENJI KODAMA REITARO ICHINOMIYA 
President and director Vice-president and director 


The vaults are modern in every respect. 

There are branches and agencies of 
the bank in the following cities: Tokyo, 
Kobe, Shimonoseki, London, Hamburg, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Bombay, Rangoon, Sourabaya, Manila, 
Saigon, Hongkong, Hankow, Tsinan, 
Peking, Dairen, Kai-Yuan, Harbin, 
Nagoya, Osaka, Nagasaki, Lyons, Bue- 
nos Aires, New York, Los Angeles, 
Honolulu, Calcutta, Sydney, Batavia, 
Singapore, Shanghai, Tsingtau, Tient- 
sin, Newchwang, Fengtien, Changchun, 
Vladivostock. 

The directors of the bank are: 
Kenji Kodama, president ; Nakaji Kaji- 
wara, Nagatane Soma, Masnoske 
Odagiri, Konojo Tatsumi, Iwao Mat- 
sukata, Reitaro Ichinomiya, vice-presi- 
dent, Kimpei Takeuchi, Shimakichi 
Suzuki, Yuki Yamakawa, Baron Koyata 
Iwasaki, Fukusaburo Watanabe, Baron 
Kaisaku Morimura, Taro Hodsumi, 
Hirozo Mori, Kunizo Moganii. 

The statement of condition of the 
—_ at December 31, 1921, is as fol- HIDESHIGE KASHIWAGI 
ows: 





New York agent 
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Reading room for clients at the head office 





One of the main corridors in the lobby of the New York agency 
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Private office of the New York agent 


ASSETS 


Cash account :— = 
mn DA.............. 37,995,734.97 
At bankers ..... 63,855,126.03 
Investments in public securi- 
ties and debentures.. ome 
Bills discounted, loans, ad- 
vances, etc. ................. siamo 
Bills receivable and_ other 
sums due to the bank................ 
Bullion and foreign monev........ 
Bank’s premises, properties, 
furniture, etc. 


Yen 


Y 


101,850,861.00 


_ 159,316,037.69 


. 256,512,171.91 


462,200,784.52 
7,478,116.69 


8,812,875.38 


996,170,847.19 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Reserve fund 
Reserve for doubtful debts... 
Notes in circulation 
Deposits (current, fixed, etc.) 
Bills payable, bills re-dis- 
counted, acceptances and 
other sums due by the bank 
Dividends unclaimed ee 
Balance of profit and _ loss 
brought forward from last 
account 
Net profit for the past half- 
year . 
Yen 


Y 


_ 100,000,000.00 


57,000,000.00 
6,153,636.60 
8,278,431.66 
508,441,693.34 


301,424,846.82 
25,095.87 


4,754,936.69 


10,092,206.71 


996,170,847.19 


The New York office was opened in 
1880 at 97 Warren street, in 1895 it 
was moved to 60 Wall street, in 1898 
to 63 Wall street, 1908 to 55 Wall 
street, and in 1918 to 120 Broadway. 
The original staff numbering four has 
been increased to 123 members. The 
first few years business consisted chiefly 
in handling Government finances in con- 
nection with diplomatic service and tui- 
tion expenses for students sent to the 
United States by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The first commerce consisted 
chiefly in the export of raw silk to the 
United States. At that time the yearly 
turnover was less than $2,000,000, and 
during the late war the daily turnover 
exceeded $200,000,000, the highest 
being in November, 1918, amounting to 
$234,000,000. 

Reitaro Ichinomiya, vice-president and 
director, was for sixteen years in charge 
of the New York office and during his 
administration the business of the bank 
grew in volume and broadened in scope. 
He came to New York after six years 
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Coupon department 
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in the London office. He was made di- 
rector in 1920 and elected vice-president 
in 1922. He returned to Japan in 1921. 

Kenji Kodama, president and direc- 
tor, was for twelve years in the Bombay 
office and for eight years manager of 
Shanghai. He was elected director in 
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1922. He is recognized as an expert on 
the silver situation. 

Hideshige Kashiwagi, the New York 
agent, has been at Tokio and Darien 
as sub-manager, Hankow, China, as 
manager and came to New York in No- 
vember, 1920. 


The Tricolor and the Stars and Stripes 


N May 30, at Washington, Am- 
bassador Jules J. Jusserand of 


France, presented to President 
Harding the American Flag which flew 
over the Eiffel Tower in Paris along- 
side the French Tricolor the day the 
news of the entrance of the Urited 
States into the World War on the side 
of the Allies reached the French Capi- 
tal. In presenting the flag to President 
Harding, Ambassador Jusserand said: 


Nearly a century and a half ago, at 
Quiberon, in Britanny, a small ship not big- 
ger than the submarine chasers of the late 
war passed before the French fleet and 
saluted. The French returned the salute, 
welcoming in our waters a flag unknown till 
then in Europe, the flag of liberty, the stars 
and stripes of the thirteen new-born United 
States. 

The American ship was the “Ranger” of 
John Paul Jones; the one which returned the 
salute, the first salute ever given in Euro- 
pean waters to a vessel from the States, 
bore the auspicious name of “Independence”, 
and was under the command of Admiral de 
La Motte Piquet, famous afterwards in the 
annals of our navy. 

The unknown flag is now respected all 
over the world. By us it is both respected 
and loved. 

Five years ago ,when the fight was again 
for liberty and acute was the peril of 
France, of her allies and of the great cause, 
the forty-eight United States decided to 
throw their mighty sword on the scale. A 
thrill of enthusiasm and gratitude went 
through the heart of every Frenchman and 
Frenchwoman from the furthest trenches 
to the remotest mountain-hamlet. Richer in 
stars than that of Paul Jones, but repre- 
senting the same impulse, the flag of 
America was hoisted, when the news came, 
at the top of the Eiffel Tower, side by side 
with the tricolor of France, devised for us 
by Lafayette during our own Revolution, 
and was saluted with one hundred and one 


guns. 





_ 


jeeserand __ 


This same flag displayed also on other 
great occasions relating to the common ef- 
fort and the common victory, was brought 
to this country by Marshal Foch with the 
papers testifying to its authenticity. I 
count it as one of the greatest honors and 
most congenial that could befall me, to have 
the privilege of presenting it to the justly 
admired Chief of the nation who, at a most 
perilous hour, came to the rescue, and to 
do so on this day of commemoration. 
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Head office in London of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
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Banking hall at the head office 


The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 


(CNV INCE its establishment by Royal 
p Charter in 1853, the Chartered 


Bank of India, Australia and 
China has continued to play an increas- 


ingly important part in Far Eastern 
banking and trade. The declared ob- 
ject of the bank at the time of its 


foundation was to extend the legitimate 
facilities of banking to the vast and 
rapidly expanding trade between the 
United Kingdom and several of the 
Eastern countries—an object which has 
met with a large degree of success. 
Although founded in 1853, the bank did 
not begin operations until 1857. 


The following year branches were es- 
tablished in Singapore and Hongkong, 
while in 1862 an office was established 
in Rangoon, in 1863 in Batavia, in 
1872 in Manila, in 1875 in Penang, in 
1880 in Yokahoma, and in 1893 in 
Bangkok. Thus India, the Straits, the 
Dutch East Indies and Japan all come 
within the sphere of the bank’s opera- 
tions, and each step in this direction 
has led to a considerable growth in busi- 
ness. Some idea of the importance of 
this business can be obtained from the 
illustration showing the exterior of the 
chief office in Calcutta. The third 
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Singapore office 


building which the bank has tenanted 
in that city forms certainly the most 
imposing bank building in the East. 
Situated in Clive street, opposite the 
Royal Exchange, it dominates the busi- 
ness quarter, and its commercial im- 
portance can be ascertained from the 
vreat assembly of brokers gharries 
which can be seen in the illustration as 
'eing congregated round its walls. 

As has been said, the ‘first year of the 
lank’s operations were signalized by 
creat prosperity in India, and the divi- 
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dends, which commenced with five per 
cent. in 1858, rose to twelve and one- 
half per cent. for the years 1863-4, 
while a reserve of £105,000 was ac- 
cumulated. Then came the troubles of 
1865-6, and for 1870 and 1871 the 
dividend disappeared, while the whole 
of the reserve was swept away, so that 
in 1870 the bank found itself in the 
position of having a paid-up capital of 
£800,000, paying no dividend and hav- 
ing no reserve. About that time John 
Howard Gwyther was appointed man- 
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Hongkong office 


ager, and a great change came over the 
conduct of its affairs. Dividends were 
resumed in 1872, but were kept upon 
a moderate scale for a long time, and 
steadily the bank grew in size, import- 
ance and strength. ‘The early balance- 
sheets were very meager, and as time 
went on the items were split up to a 
much larger extent. 


A great factor in the return to pros- 
perity of this institution was the man- 
ner in which the reserve was built up. 
Unlike so many institutions that rely 
largely upon premiums on new issues, 
this bank built up a huge reserve en- 
tirely out of profits, until in 1906 it 
had a fund considerably in excess of its 
paid-up capital. Then the enlarged 
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Bombay office 


business of the bank required more capi- 
tal, and an issue of £400,000 in new 
shares was made, which yielded £400,- 
000 in premiums, and even then gave a 
substantial bonus to the stockholders 
who subscribed for them. 

Until the reserve had reached half the 
paid-up capital the dividends were re- 
stricted to eight per cent. and the dis- 
tribution was not raised above ten per 
cent. until the capital was equalled by 
the reserve. 

The continued strengthening of the 
position of the Chartered Bank is all the 
more remarkable in that it was carried 
on through a period of severe difficul- 
ties. The crisis of 1865-6, the depre- 
ciation in silver which commenced 
shortly before 1870, the effects of the 
famine in India, of wars in the Far 
East, had to be faced in addition to 
the ordinary risks that are a part of 
he average banker’s life. 

All the time these great changes were 
being experienced this institution had to 
provide credits and grant advances to 





merchants trading in India and the Far 
East, and the full amount of ordinary 
mercantile risk had to be faced. Yet 
so surely and strongly were the foun- 
dations laid that it has come out trium- 
phant through the ordeal and has never 
stood so high in reputation in the city 
as it does at the present time. 

Mr. Gwyther played a great part in 
building up the bank to its present posi- 
tion, and he was ably supported by 
the staff at home and abroad, and those 
who have followed him have continued 
his policy. Sir Montagu Turner, the 
present chairman, as befits his position, 
spent the greater part of his life in the 
East. Serving his apprenticeship to 
business in the City, he commenced his 
career in 1873 in the office of Messrs. 
Gellatley, Hankey, Sewell & Co., and 
at the end of 1877 proceeded to Calcutta 
as an assistant in the firm of Messrs. 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. Even- 
tually he became a partner in the firm, 
returning to England in 1903. During 
his stay in India he served on the 
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Partial view of the lobby and public space in the main banking room, New York agency 














Private office of the New York agent, William Baxter 
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General offices, New York agency 


Bengal Council of the Viceroy’s Council 
as representative of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which latter body 
he was president for three years. He 
also served at various time in the Bom- 
bay Port Trust and the Calcutta Mu- 
nicipality. After his return to England 
he became a director of the Chartered 
Bank in 1904 and of the London and 
Westminster Bank in 1907, and when 
Mr. Gwyther, now deceased, retired 
from the chairmanship in 1904 he was 
made chairman of the bank. Sir Mon- 
tagu Turner, through his connection 
with the important Indian firm, has a 
great insight into the Eastern shipping 
business, and in consequence of this he 
was some years ago appointed a mem- 
ber of the London Port Authority. 


HEAD OFFICE IN LONDON 


The head office in London was erect- 
ed on the site of Crosby Hall, at a 
spot which is surrounded by many fine 
banking buildings. The architects were 


Messrs. Gordon and Gunton, and Trol- 
lope and Colls, Ltd., were the builders. 
The style chosen may be described as 
Italian Renaissance, the Corinthian 
pilasters above the first floor forming a 
feature in the scheme of architecture. 
The entire front of the building is of 
Portland stone, with a base of Aber- 
deen granite. Great attention has been 
paid to the banking hall, which is un- 
usually lofty, the height being no less 
than twenty-three feet, while the win- 
dows are of exceptional size, and being 
filled in with bronze frames ensure a 
maximum of light. The walls of this 
great hall, which measure fifty-six feet 
by sixty-eight feet, are of white marble 
while the dado is composed of Vertan- 
tico marble, with a black marble plinth. 
To ensure stability the columns are 
threaded with steel, and the floors are 
formed under the Kleine patent fire- 
resisting system. The ceiling is par- 
ticularly graceful, having been modelled 
by the Broomsgrove Art Guild. Per- 
haps the most prominent feature to any- 
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Correspondence and accounting department, New York agency 


one entering the bank is the mezzanine 
at the far end of the hall, which is ren- 
dered conspicuous by a beautiful bal- 
ustrade in white marble. On this mez- 
zanine, and the floor above, are placed 
those members of the head office staff 
of the bank whom it was found im- 
possible to accommodate in the banking 
hall. 

The woodwork throughout the build- 
ing is mahogany and the full effect of 
this is best seen in the board room, 
which exhibits the exceptional care of 
the architect. An interesting feature 
of the arrangements on the first floor is 
that, by a series of sliding partitions, 
the board room and two other rooms 
can be converted into one big hall suit- 
able for the holding of meetings of 
shareholders. A granite marble stair- 
case connects the different floors, and 
the building is fitted with elevators 
where required. The oxidized brass 
work, which is employed so generally 
was designed specially by the architect. 
Beneath the ground floor are a basement 


and a sub-basement, the latter being 
largely occupied by the strong room, 
while the rest of the space is devoted 
to storage purposes. 

In the lower basement has been con- 
structed perhaps the most up-to-date 
and complete strong room of its size in 
London. This work was carried out by 
the well-known Chatwood’s Patent Safe 
and Lock Company, of Bolton, and is a 
wonderful combination of strength and 
skill. The plan of the strong room is 
an isolated chamber measuring forty- 
six feet by fifty-six feet, within which 
is an inner treasury measuring thirty- 
one feet by twenty-four feet, occupying 
the center of the large chamber. The 
outer chamber is built with walls two 
and one-half feet thick of the hardest 
brick and concrete, and is merely de- 
signed as protection against fire and its 
after-effects. In considering this point, 
present-day safe builders have to pay 
more attention to the evils that might 
arise from the collapse of a structure 
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after a fire than the actual destruction 
caused by the flames. 

But while fire and shock proof, the 
outer chamber is not considered burglar- 
proof, and it is only intended to be 
used for books and documents of im- 
portance but no intrinsic value. For 
valuable articles, the inner treasury has 
been constructed, and this is claimed to 
be proof against any efforts of the 
modern-day burglar in the space of time 
that he could allot to his purpose. The 
walls, roof and floor are composed of 
an outer and inner plate of steel, the 
space in between being filled up with 
the hardest concrete. <A specialty of 
the construction is that a series of hard 
steel rails are riveted to the inner plate. 
forming, with a series of double-headed 
rails interlocked with them, a most ef- 
fective resistance to any attempt to 
break through. Exceptional attention 
has been devoted to the floors leading 
into the inner treasury. They are con- 
structed of intersected steel, and every 
effort has been put forth to render them 
impregnable against attack. The outer 


skin is composed of soft steel, and be- 
hind this skin is a mixture of very hard 
and tough steel, the surface of which is 
covered with conical projections im- 
bedded in the outer skin. Steel thus 
intersected is claimed to be practically 
unassailable by the most powerful drill. 
Should drilling be attempted, it would 
be found that no bit would negotiate the 
cones of hard steel that would have to 
be faced when the soft steel was pierced. 
Consideration has also been given to the 
assistance now afforded to the bank 
burglar in the shape of the oxy- 
acetylene plant, and tests made by the 
British Oxygen Company and other ex- 
perts have shown that “intersected” 
steel is also secure against this for- 
midable apparatus. The locks fasten- 
ing the doors are changeable key locks, 
and control a series of claw bolts which 
effectually fasten the door until the ap- 
pointed time of opening. Even the 
keyholes are protected by double cone 
blocks of hard metal, which, revolved 
after the keys are withdrawn, leave the 
doors practically without even a key- 





Mailing department, New York agency 
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hole for the enterprising burglar to ex- 
periment on. 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK 


The directors of the Chartered Bank 
of India are: Sir Montague Cornish 
Turner, chairman; Sir Duncan Car- 
michael, Thomas Cuthbertson, Esq. ; Sir 
Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G.; Sir William 
Henry Neville Goschen, K.B.E.; Rt. 
Hon. Lord George Hamilton, G.C.S.I.; 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Newell Jordan, 
G.C.1.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G.; William 
Foot Mitchell, Esq.; James Maxwell 
Grant Prophit, Esq.; Lewis Alexander 
Wallace, Esq. W. E. Preston is chief 
manager, and J. S. Bruce and G. Miller 
managers. 

The branches and agencies are as fol- 
lows: Burma: Rangoon, Tavoy; Ceylon: 
Colombo; China: Canton, Hankow, 
Hongkong, Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin; 
French Indo China: Haiphong, Saigon; 
India: Amritsar, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Cawnpore, Delhi, Karachi, Madras; 
Japan: Kobe, Yokohama; Java: Ba- 
tavia, Sourabaya; Siam: Bangkok, 
Puket; Sumatra: Medan; Philippines: 
Cebu, Iliolo, Manila; Malay States: 
Alor Star, Ipoh, Klang, Kutaia Lumpur, 
Penang, Seremban, Singapore, Taiping. 

The statement of the bank as of De- 
cember 31, 1921 follows. 

The New York agency was estab- 
lished in 1902 at 16 Exchange Place. 
From 1906 to 1921 it was located at 88 
Wall street, and in May, 1921, was re- 
moved to its present location, 44 Beaver 
street. William Baxter is the New York 
agent of the bank. 


ASSETS 
Cash in hand and at bankers $ 33,258,834.54 
Bullion on hand and in transit 2,432,665.79 
Government and other securi- 

NE cecictinmecentttiisteinasenisis vaesmee 4%5163,982.16 
Security lodged against note 
issue and Gov’t. deposits 
Bills of exchange including 
treasury bills —..... 
Bills discounted and loans........... 
Liability of customers four 


7,800,000.00 


§2,114,769.20 
112,134,259.29 


acceptances per contra............. 15,221,951.43 
Due by agents and corres- 
pondents —....... 597,289.52 


Sundry assets including ex- 





change adjustments ..............  4,584,190.31 
Bank premises and furniture 
at the head office and 
Ne ence Ie oe 3,530,962.39 
$308,838,904.63 
LIABILITIES 
Capital, 600,000 shares of £5 
each mma 15,000,000.00 
Reserve fund. .................. .. 18,000,000.00 





Notes in circulation . 9,634,613.79 

Current and other accounts, 
including provision for bad 
and doubtful debts and con- 
tingencies 

Fined Gepests 

Bills payable: 

Drafts on demand and at 
short sight on head office 
fe Prank. 

Drafts on London and foreign 
bankers against security, 
TOE COTM ni cisecececensens 

Acceptances on accounts of 
RIES, aicisecieiminen 

Loans payable, against se- 





131,506,023.04 
83,240,775.93 








15,478,307.95 


828,289.34 


15,221,951.43 








curity, per contra —...... 4,930,000.00 
Due to agents and corres- 

pondents 10,356.33 
Sundry liabilities, including 

rebates 11,050,237.97 
Profit and loss... 3,938,348.85 


$308,838,904.63 
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A Banker’s Appraisal of Advertising” 
By John G. Lonsdale 


President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


HERE has been some good sensi- 
ble comment lately on advertising 
as a loanable asset. Has it such 

a value? It surely has a great value. 
Then why don’t banks loan more money 
for advertising campaigns? When you 
ask that question you are too inclusive, 
dealing in futures and including every 
possibility from Dan to Beersheba. Un- 
til a firm has demonstrated by its own 
business acumen the value of its pro- 
duct and a clear, safe understanding of 
the relative values of advertising, a loan 
for promotional purposes is an extremely 
hazardous move. Presenting plans for a 
spread campaign without other backing 
as a loan consideration would be as 
logical as a firm coming to a bank and 
saying, “I’ve hired the highest-priced 
sales expert obtainable, loan me $150,- 
000”. 

Such proven business leaders are 
surely an aid to confidence, and so is a 
sane advertising program, but are in- 
adequate as tangible, definite assets for 
loanable collateral. Between the loan 
made on the basis of a proposed cam- 
paign and its maturity are all the ele- 
ments of gamble in the world. A dozen 
vital conditions beside the mere buying 
of advertising enter into a successful 
campaign. Advertising, with all the 
glamour and halos that are sometimes 
cast about it, cannot substitute for sound 
management or real liquid assets. 

Yet, advertising has a most estimable 
place in the mind of the average banker, 
and this regard is growing daily. In 
suggesting how to improve this bankers’ 
coneeption, such criticism as I must 
necessarily indulge in will be to your 
advantage. 

I believe in advertising with my whole 

art and soul. In St. Louis we’ve built 

» one of the nation’s largest banks, and 

lvertising, backed by the goods, as it 

ways must be, has been an important 
ctor. Yet, I cannot argue for any 

id all kinds of advertising any more 





JOHN G. LONSDALE 
President National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


than I can approve of all methods of 
banking. 


TOO MUCH LOOSE TALK 


There’s too much loose talk connected 
with advertising. A large manufactur- 
ing concern in the Middle West was con- 
sidering a campaign some time ago and 
two or three agencies were hot on the 
trail. One zealous young salesman was 
exceedingly aggressive. On his third 
visit the general manager called in the 
credit man. 

This firm, while the largest of its 
kind in the country, produces a very 
high-priced product that had only 1000 
possible customers in the United States. 
This young agency man proceeded to lay 


mxtract from a speech recently delivered 
the American Association of Advertising 
\gencies, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
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out a $250,000 campaign, spent mainly 
in a magazine of large circulation and 
of high rate, a valuable medium indeed, 
but shooting two million shots at a cost 
of $250,000 to hit 1000 targets. 

“Young man,” said the credit man, 
“do you make $15,000 a year?” 

“No,” said the youngster, unabashed. 

“Do vou make $10,000 a vear, or even 
$8000?” 

“No, what’s that got to do with it? 

“Everything,” replied the credit man. 
“Here you stand trying to give us expert 
advice on spending $250,000 a year, 
when you have no conception of such 
money values. You rush us, theoreti- 
cally, into a magazine of great circula- 
tion, not because it especially fits our 
needs, or particularly reaches our mar- 
kets, but beeause it is the quickest way 
to use up the $250,000 with the least 
effort on behalf of the agency for its 
copy-writing commission.” 

Now, bankers do not usually handle 
loosely money considerations of such 
proportions. Many heads and advisers 
would counsel on an expenditure of this 
size. Conservative, yes, that’s the ap- 
pelation, but I look back over 1921 with 
its quota of wrecks and failures and 
give thanks that the purse strings of 
the nation are in sanely conservative 


’ 


hands. 
REDUCE THE WASTAGE 


In the council chambers of various 
boards I’ve heard criticisms of the sales- 
men or the agency that induced large 
concerns during 1920 to advertise exten- 
sively, when the greatest possible benefit 
that could be derived was the pointing 
out of the president by his fellow-towns- 
men as he sat on the country club 
porch, as “the head of a great and grow- 
ing coneern—a_ big advertiser’ —big 
modifying money and not advertising. 

Some have suggested that this sudden 
awakening to the values of advertising 
by those long dormant to its influences 
had something to do with the tax ques- 
tion. I do not presume to know. I do 
know that every piece of advertising, 
great or small, placed with any other 
motive in view than the studied and 
careful enlargement of markets and the 
legitimate development of business is a 


reflection on all men connected with this 
vital and powerful element of business 
promotion. One such case can do more 
to destroy the confidence of the public 
than fifty successful examples, because 
the world so easily assimilates deroga- 
tory gossip. 


A SACRED RELATIONSHIP 


The advertising counselor’s or agen- 
cy’s relation to business is as sacred as 
that of the banker to his customer. His 
advice is as important to the client as 
the brief of a lawyer, as pertinent as the 
prescription of a doctor—I speak of 
medicine, of course. I am glad that 
the major purpose of the American <As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies is the 
encouragement of this attitude of re- 
sponsibility. You could not be engaged 
in a greater work for yourselves, for 
advertising or for business in general. 

Now as to its credit standing: I wish 
it were possible for me to take you into 
the credit department of a large bank. 
or before a session of the discount com 
mittee. You would find there that next 
to actual liquid assets—and many times 
not even this exception is made—good 
will or the reputation of a prospective 
borrower is the acid test of credit, the 
gauge that determines a firm’s borrow 
ing power, for advertising or any other 
purpose. 

Constructive, result-producing adver- 
tising is the greatest builder of good 
will. It adds to the stability and _re- 
duces the doubt and moral hazard in- 
volved in financing. 


CREDIT VALUE OF GOOD WILL 


In this respect, every American bank 
er is giving advertising a greater amount 
of consideration and credit than is gen 
erally realized. This seems to be over 
shadowed by the bankers’ failure to re- 
gard advertising plans as a substitute 
for gilt-edged assets. Knowledge of the 
results of advertising is the real bor 
rowable collateral, not the expectancy. 

A banker keeps one eye on assets. two 
eves on liabilities and his mind on ma 
turity. As a credit-seeking factor, the 
modern bank man, I am sure, would 
much rather view the eventuality of 
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realizing on a business backed by ad- 
vertising than one without. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when all other assets of a 
once progressive firm are jeopardized 
or lost, the remaining attribute of value 
is the reputation or good will gained 
through advertising. 

One fisheries concern I have in mind 
was virtually stripped of every asset 
except its good will and nationally- 
known brands created through its news- 
paper and magazine messages. Today, 
through careful management, it is again 
well back to its former high standing. 
That’s entirely an advertising victory. 

I expect many an advertising appro- 
priation has been detrimentally affected 
by some banker’s advice; either cut 
down or cut out; but that is more the 
fault of advertising itself than is usually 
admitted. If advertising is mighty 
enough to sell everything from soup to 
phonographs—and it is—apply some of 
that ingenuity along the lines I have 
suggested. Avoid all detrimental sharp 
practices, thereby increasing the bed- 
rock regard for advertising, and sell 
advertising by advertising methods to 
bankers. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, a banker al- 
ways looks at liabilities first. However, 
the assets of advertising are greatly in 
excess of its shortcomings. Its record 
of things done is so bright that to those 
other than you who seek to analyze and 
thus to improve it would be unfair to 
enumerate its faults. It is well to re- 
member though, that there are some 
things advertising cannot do. The year 
1921 is scattered with some advertising 
wrecks of firms who tried to force mar- 
kets. Everything has its limitations. 
Keep advertising within the bounds of 
reasonable conception. Do not ad- 
vance its claims as good for everything 
from the saving of civilization to de- 
throning kings, as well as the ointment 
for economic disabilities, and your rec- 
ord of hits will show a cleaner score. 
It is quite natural to turn to advertising 
in every dilemma because it does usually 








deliver in such a wonderful fashion. Its 
limitations seem few, yet only one power 
is omnipotent. 


ADVERTISING THE BUILDER 


Advertising has been the greatest 
single factor in creating the supports 
of modern day business, efficiency and 
standardization. 

As we look onward to advertising’s 
future, consider this pertinent fact: that 
where quality and production were once 
paramount as a basis for a well-con- 
ceived selling and advertising campaign, 
the growing factor is ample and quick 
distribution te the largest possible mar- 
ket. 

Pretty much of every condition can be 
artificially created, but distribution is a 
matter of geography. Location at the 
edge of your market, on the rim, is a 
distinct disadvantage over being in the 
heart, the center of your greatest pos- 
sible market. That’s why St. Louis has 
for three years spent $50,000 yearly in 
advertising nationally its central loca- 
tion as the advantageous distribution 
point of the United States. 

Does the Middle West believe in ad- 
vertising? Ten years ago, according 
to figures given out by a certain publish- 
er, St. Louis was in thirty-second place 
as the home of national advertisers. To- 
day it is eighth. Besides, St. Louis 
was the first city, and so far as I know, 
is still the only city, to appropriate from 
its tax money $25,000 a year for ad- 
vertising purposes. 

I call attention to my home city with 
pardonable pride, but principally to 
demonstrate the latest and perhaps the 
largest field for advertising—construc- 
tive community building. 

It is a difficult thing, as one writer 
has said, to look into the seeds of time 
and say which grain will grow and 
which will not. Surely, however, ad- 
vertising with all its marvelous record 
of accomplishment is but in the infancy 
of its possibilities. 
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Just What Is Advertising? 


ANY people when they think of advertising have 
in mind a neat rectangle of type in a newspaper 
or magazine. It would be as logical when you 

think of a bank to have in mind a nest of safe deposit 
boxes. The advertisement in the newspaper is merely 


one of the visible manifestations of an underlying plan. 


A specialist may well be chos- 
en to lay out the plan; to deter- 
mine first exactly what must be 
accomplished, and second, by 
what means. The complete ad- 
vertising plan leads naturally into 
the preparation of copy along 
clearly defined lines. Each piece 
and each medium, whether the 
newspaper, direct mail, sign- 
boards, car cards, folders or 
miscellaneous items has its pre- 
determined place and function. 


It is imperative in bank adver- 
tising to plan ahead, consider 
the methods by which to appeal, 
the means that are usable, and 


so center upon the kind of ap- 
proach and style of appeal which 
experience has shown will in- 
fluence the public to the action 
desired, and influence them in 
sufficient numbers to make the 
project profitable. 

Upon a correctly devised pub- 
licity plan and efficient execution 
of its details, the banker depends 
for success in building his busi- 


ness. We are treating his prob- 
lems in a series of folders, part 
one of which is now ready. We 
shall be glad to send Folder No. | 
upon request and put your name 
on our mailing list to receive the 
others in the series. 
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“What is a New Savings Account Worth?” 


By G. Prather Knapp 
Vice-president The Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


War Is a new savings ac- 
count, initial balance $20 to $30, 
worth to the bank? How much 
is the bank justified in spend- 
ing to obtain it? 

As an answer, let us consider 
in the first place whether such 
an account is worth anything. 

Obviously, the bank wants 
volume of deposits rather than 
multitude of customers. Ob- 
viously again, the bank cannot 
expect all of its deposits to be 
given it by one customer, nor 
can it do business if it has a 
customer for every dollar. 

Somewhere between these two 
extremes lies the mean of pos- 
sibility for the average new 
And the only way to 
determine what this is, is to ex- 
amine the records of long es- 


account. 


tablished savings institutions. 

Let us take for example the 
institution I 
know of that opened its sav- 
ings department in 1891. 

It has on its books today 
ihout 25,000 open accounts with 
1 total $5,000,000. 
rhis gives an average balance 
per account of $200, but to rea- 
son from this mathematical 
that it should 
only to the $200 customers is 
to misuse statistics. 

\nalysis shows that the bank 
100 hav- 
ng a balance of $5000 each, 
*500,000; 1000 having a balance 
of $1000 each, $1,000,000; 2000 
having a balance of $500 each, 
~1,000,000; 21,900 having a bal- 

ce of less than $115 
2,500,000. 

Suppose this bank to have 

00,000 on deposit and 25,000 

positors, is it fair to say that 

average depositor has $200, 


experience of an 


deposit of 


iverage cater 


has 25,000 customers; 


each, 


when 21,900 of the depositors 
have only a little over $100, and 
only 3,100 of them have a bal- 
ance of over $200? 

Would it be advisable for 
that bank to refuse courtesy 
and attention to anyone who 
brought in less than $200, 
thereby offending six out of 


seven of its customers? What 
would be the effect on the 
bank’s standing in the com- 


munity, where would be its op- 
portunities for future growth, 
if it took that attitude? 
These figures are not extreme. 
They eliminate consideration of 
very large accounts, and yet 
nearly every bank has a few 
very large accounts in its sav- 


ings department. They are, in 


Magazine 


my opinion, a clear refutation 
of the statement that the aver- 
age savings depositor carries a 
$200 balance. 

However, the argument from 
average balances is a poor one 
at best, because what we are 
discussing is initial balances, 
and it can be shown by an 
examination of any savings 
ledger that the small account 
has a tendency to grow, while 
the large one has a tendenty to 
diminish. 

A man opening a checking ac- 
count is likely to make his 
initial balance impressive, feel- 
ing that he wants to establish 
himself in a strong position 
with his bank, and that future 
decreases in his balance will not 
be criticized, so long as it is 
of good size at opening. 

The savings depositor has no 


such feeling. He opens his ac- 


(Continued on page 119) 





The radiophone in this display window of the Cleveland Trust Company 


receives daily concerts broadcasted from various main stations. 


This is 


one of the first windows of its kind to be installed in a bank. On one of 
the large placards the caption reads ‘‘Snatching Music Out of the Air.”’ 
An accompanying placard reads, ‘‘ You Can’t Snatch the Cost of This Set 
Out of the Air, but a savings account at one of the 48 Cleveland Trust 


banks will soon enable you to buy one.” 
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Banking Publicity 
RICHARD F. DURHAM, Editor 
Monthly Publicity Section 
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Cleveland bank has 

capitalized popular in- 
terest in the radio through 
the installation of a very 
ingenious window display 
reproduced elsewhere in this 
department. A radio phone 
is placed in the window with 
the operator seated at it. 

A card included in the 
display invites radio fans to 
ask questions of the opera- 
tor, writing them on a small 
ecard, and including their 
names and addresses. 

These cards are collected 
and the names and addresses 
on them checked against the 
bank’s combination file. Fol- 
lowing this appropriate ad- 
vertising literature is mailed 
to these addresses making 
clear the bank’s pleasure in 
interested in 


& 


A pROMINENT California 
bank advertises ex- 
tensively, as may be gath- 
ered from the fact that its 
1922 appropriation calls for 
the use of more than a hun- 
dred and fifty different pub- 
branches all 
covering 


aiding those 
radio. 


which 


lications, has 
over the state 
twenty-nine important cities. 

This bank has been using 
a series of fifteen advertise- 
ments playing up different 
points in or near some Cali- 
fornia city served by one of 


its branches. These adver- 
tisements appeared by regu- 
lar schedule in seventy Cali- 
fornia newspapers. One of 
them is reproduced else- 
where in this department. 

Woven into each piece of 
copy in a natural and unob- 
trusive manner is mention of 
the accessibility of one of the 
bank’s branches to the lo- 
cality featured in the par- 
ticular advertisement. 

It is safe to say that the 
advertising policy followed 
by this bank has played no 
small part in its phenomenal 
development. 

Deposits in the bank in- 
creased 985 per cent. be- 
tween 1914 and 1921. The 
bank has present resources 
of more than $194,000,000 
—quite a jump from a mere 
$285,000 in 1904. 


& 


AN inpiANA bank has _ in- 
augurated a new savings 
plan called “The Account of 
Tomorrow” which is rather 
unique in conception and 
which has been put into op- 
eration with marked  suc- 
cess. 

This plan is so devised 
and carried out that it com- 
bines all the advantages of a 
savings account and a life 
insurance policy. It is de- 
signed to protect against 
contingencies which would 
prevent the saving of a de- 
termined amount, and nei- 
ther death nor total disabil- 
ity can prevent its fulfill- 
ment. 

“The Account of Tomor- 
row” is issued in multiples 
of $1000 to $25,000. Pay- 
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ment is made under a weekly 
deposit plan. Insurance 
against death or total dis- 
ability is provided for 
through an arrangement by 
the bank with a leading life 
insurance company.  Inter- 
est on the account is com- 
pounded semi-annually at 
the rate of four per cent. by 
the savings department of 
the bank. Under the op- 
eration of the plan the 
amount determined on_ is 
saved in ten years. 

To illustrate more con- 
cretely the way in which this 
plan works out the following 
case taken from a circular 
sent out by the bank, is 
given: 

Let us suppose a young man 
thirty years of age desires to 
save $10,000 within ten years. 
In order to do this under this 
plan he must deposit $21.00 
weekly in his savings account. 
At the end of ten years, pro- 
viding he lives and fulfils his 
agreement, he may receive a 
total of $10,236.70 plus the cash 
value and dividends on his pol- 
icy, or he may draw his savings 
and dividends and continue the 
policy if he prefers. 

If he were to become totally 
disabled during this time, all 
further deposits would be 
waived, he could withdraw the 
money on deposit in his savings 
account and he would receive 
$100 per month for the re- 
mainder of his life and upon 
his death his beneficiary would 
receive $10,000. 

If this young man were to 
die at the end of the eighth 
year for example, in addition to 
the face value of the policy 
($10,000), his beneficiary would 
receive the total amount on de- 
posit in his account which 
would be $7,882.60 or a total 
of $17,882.60. If he were to 
die by accident the beneficiary 
would receive $27,882.60 
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eckiy : “ What is a New Savings 
seme Account Worth ?” 
a (Continued from page 117) 
| dis- ? Wh ’ . 
count with whatever sum he Os Who In 
for . feels able to spare on a given 
nt by day and this sum seldom or Bank Ad ti am 
g life never is very large. He decides ver ISIN 
'nter- to save a certain sum a week 
or a given per cent. of his 
— | salary, and with the ordinary 
y at savings depositor this means 
it. by that a single deposit will 
it of seldom or never be as high as 
> op- $50. He builds up his account 
a little at a time, until he 
the reaches $500, $600 or $1000 and 
n is : then he begins to realize that he 
| can get more than four per 
con- cent. on his money and still 
h this have it as safe as if it ie 
, in the bank. He withdraws all 
wing | or part of his fund, buys a 
cular | home, or a bond, or a business 
k, is and starts building up again 
| by small regular deposits. 
This is the function of the 
, man savings bank, the reason for its 
‘es to existence, the service to human- 
years. ity by which it justifies its 
r this profits. 
$21.00 So much for the desirability 
count. of the account whose initial bal- 
, pro- ance is $20 to $30. 
ls his Now let us consider the ex- 
ive a pediency and advisability of 
> cash paying for such an account and 
s pol- try to approximate the sum 
ings which it is expedient and ad- 
ie the visable to pay. 
: It may be taken as a fact, 
otally : that, under modern competitive L. E. TOWNSEND 
e, all ' conditions, the bank which does Assistant cashier in charge of publicity and new busire 
| be : not ask for accounts will not First National Bank of San Francisco a 
w the j get them in any quantity or 
ings : volume. 
eceive Asking for a savings account R. TOWNSEND gained his first banking experi- 
e re costs money, however you do it. ence with the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank 
upon Asking for it and not getting after graduating from the University of Iowa in 
would - costs more money ultimately 1905. He joined the personnel of the First National ii 
~ ting ae for it and get- 1909 since which time he has worked successively in 
‘ighth Asking for savings accounts, each of its departments. 
ion to economically, means getting For five years he has directed the publicity work and 
— ] pte accounts, not at a low been in charge of building the bank’s new business. Mr. 
ng sie aes eee cee Townsend feels that the spirit “behind the wicket” is 
vay as i: 2h what counts with the public. “Bank advertising must 
which | Aud it can be safely shown a “i 2 sa 7 g 
total th ' very few asking for sav- not be spasmodic, the First National aims at a constant 
re to Ing- .ccounts secure them on a upward curve of progress 
ciarv gi nteed basis at a cost any 
lon than $5.00. 
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“For the purpose of accommodating 
the citizens of the State” 


From the Charter of The Farmers’ 
Lees ead Trus Company, ules 


ONG all human relationships 
there is perhaps none which en- 
appreciation of the position of another, 
than that of an executor to the legates of 
an estate. The importance of the spint of 
accommodation can hardly be exaggerated. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
FIFTH AVE. OFFICE, 475 FIFTH AVE, AT xt ST. 
Peoidet: JAMES H. PERKINS 


Vice Premdent SAMUEL SLOAN 


AUGUSTUS V. HEELY 


WULLAM B CARDOZO 


CORNELIUS R. AGNEW « WILLIAM A DUNCAN + HORACEF. HOWLAND + MENEY SING SACTH 





The recent adaptation by this bank of modern and up-to-date form of 
advertising presents quite a contrast with its former policy 


Ordinary newspaper, _ bill- 
board and street car advertising 
in a competitive field will show 
a cost of $6.00 to $8.00 per ac- 
count secured. 

Direct by mail advertising 
within the bank’s own neighbor- 
hood will show a lower cost per 
account as long as the neigh- 
borhood is very much restricted, 
and when it is first worked, 
but as soon as the bank’s im- 
mediate neighbors are secured 
for customers, direct by mail 
solicitation becomes more ex- 
pensive in the gross and far 
more expensive on the per ac- 
count basis. 

It rose as high, in one cam- 
paign of my experience, as $55 
per account secured. 

Word of mouth solicitation by 
a salaried employee will cost in 
the neighborhood of $5 per ac- 
count, provided the employee is 
a cracker-jack, gives his whole 
time to the solicitation and is 
permitted to take initial de- 
posits outside the bank. 

This can be easily figured out, 


because a cracker-jack solicitor 
will not work for less than $200 
per month, and it takes a 
cracker-jack to bring in 480 ac- 
counts in 300 working days. 
Employees’ contests some- 
times show a very low cost per 
account, but this is because the 
bank’s employees (with their 
energies fired by hope of pro- 


Executor 
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motion and salary increase) wii 
break their 
sults in spare 
work a good deal harder tha 
any actual rewards that conie 
to them would seem to justif 


necks to show 
time and w 


But here again we soon reach 
the law of diminishing returns. 
In the first contest, employees 
see and exhaust their personal 
friends. A few of them win 
recognition, but the others feel 
that they have put forth a good 
deal of effort for a rather small 
result. 

The employees’ contest must 
of necessity be more or less of 
a flash in the pan, because a 
steady string of employee con- 
tests become less and less pro- 
fitable and have an increasingly 
doubtful effect on employee 
morale. 

Data covering more than a 
hundred banks over a period of 
nearly fifteen years show that 
personal solicitation through a 
specialized agency secures sav- 
ings accounts at a cost to the 
bank of than $4.00 each. 
They are secured in large num- 
bers, quickly. They average 
$20 or $30 at the start. Their 
subsequent rate of increase and 
length of life are seen to be 
more favorable to the bank than 
growth and mortality of ac- 
counts secured in other ways. 

There is only one system 
which secures gross increases in 


less 


savings deposits at lower cost 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 
Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 


At Forty-first Street 
New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 


In years past this bank has followed this old and conventional form 
in its advertising 
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In this display the “Silver Pathway”’ sprinkled with nickels and dimes leads up the hill to the crest on 


which is the model of a beautiful and picturesque home. 
“You Too Can Build With Nickels and Dimes.” 


A placard accompanying this display reads : 
In front of the display at the foot of the window are a 


number of the little coin-banks designed for the use of the bank’s depositors 


and that is a system of cus- 
tomer cultivation by periodic 
mailings. 

But this is an argument in 
favor of the direct solicitation, 


because unless the customers 
are first put on the books, it 
will be impossible to cultivate 
them into steady savers and 
good boosters for the bank. 


@ 


The Silver Pathway to Successful Saving 


Following the Retailer’s Method, this Bank Sells Service 
Through the Window Instead of Merchandise 


By Anne H. Houghton 
Manager Money Reserve Department National American 


Bank of New York 


Ix opentne the Money Reserve 
Department of the National 
American Bank in June last, 
our first problem was to reach 
our prospect, the general pub- 
lic, but more particularly the 
specia! public in our neighbor- 
hood. Everyone has money to 
Save tor an education, to start 
in business, for a home, for a 
vacation, for Christmas, to pay 


insurance, and what not. And 
what had we to offer? Bank 
service, a bank conveniently lo- 
cated where Mr. Prospect could 
come before or after work, or 
during his lunch hour, open an 
account and deposit money, or 
withdraw it—“in a few minutes 
—we wouldn’t keep him long” 
and we would pay him interest. 

Through the codperation of 


employers in our vicinity, our 
publicity was distributed in 
their pay-rolls, and posted on 
their bulletin boards. But Mr. 
Prospect kept walking by our 
doors and seldom came in. Why 
had we failed to attract him? 

We set about to find out. 
Employers permitted us to talk 
individually with their em- 
ployees, our prospects. “Save 
money, you don’t know what 
you are talking about, with the 
wages and cost of living, how 
can anyone save? ‘The idea is 
ridiculous; even if I could save, 
I haven’t the time nor the 
energy after working all day, 
and anyway the little I could 
save wouldn’t amount to much.” 

To do something which meant 
sacrifice of present pleasure or 
comfort for some future intan- 
gible joy was not alluring, the 
struggle was too great. It was 
necessary therefore to extend 
our bank service to giving coun- 
sel and advice, to pointing the 
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dose where the Bank of 
italw operates @ thriving 


—— Convenient is defined by Webster as “handy” or 


Capital and Surpins 
312.500 000 00 

38 Banking offwes in 

29 California Cities 
Member Federal Reserve 


“affording accommodation" 


The Bank of Italy covers California. It provides 
280,000 depositors with convenient, handy, accom- 


System modating facilities—not merely in San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, but all over the state—a service 


Ask or write for our inter 
esting booklet on 
“Banking by Mast 


For Sate investments Con 
sult Our Bond Department 


covering 29 important cities. 

If you demand maximum convemence, extraor- 
dinary financial strength and the ability to provide 
everything in advanced banking, trust and invest- 


ment service—the logical institution for you is the 


Bank of Italy 


Resources over $185,000,000.00 


Bank of Ttaly 


rcial-Trust 


Head Office ~ San Francisecd 


Capitalizing convenience of location. This advertisement is one of a 
series run by the Bank of Italy featuring various points of interest in Cali- 
fornia and weaving into the copy in every case mention of the convenient 
proximity of one of the bank’s branches 


way to overcome this viewpoint, 
to make saving attractive and 
fashionable, the avoidance of 
waste, the education in wise 
spending. By these personal 
individual talks, we succeed to 
a marked degree; many persons 
came in to us, opened bank ac- 
counts and have become = sys- 
tematic depositors. 

It was good to see these ac- 
counts coming in to us, these 
familiar faces from the stores 
and offices, and bringing their 
friends. So much for the pros- 
pects we could reach in the 
shops and. offices. But hun- 
dreds of prospects still con- 
tinued to walk past our doors 
each day and never came in. 
We came to the second phase 
of our problem. If we could 
only go out and bring these 
prospects in from the street, 
the time and the place and the 
man, the woman, the boy, the 
girl, the child. 

Why was not our problem 





that of the retailer? Why not 
use his proven successful meth- 
od of window display? 

To do this, we had to take 
two things into consideration, 
one the artistic appeal to the 
public, and the other the ap- 
peal to the people in general, 
the something that would sug- 
gest to them that small amounts 
could be saved, and what the 
accumulation of these would 
mean in the future. 

In the display, we show a 
country house, snugly situated 
on a plateau, with just enough 
trees to partly hide the house 
from view, thereby changing the 
appearance from different an- 
gles, and breaking up the mo- 
notony of sameness which is 
found in houses that are en- 
tirely exposed at the first 
glance. 

The steep grade or climb to 
the house, the Silver Pathway, 
sprinkled with nickels and 
dimes, was purposely made to 





suggest that a certain amount 
of energy would be needed to 
reach the top and so with the 
saving public; the first little 
bank full is but the first step 
up the Silver Pathway. 

None could own such a beau- 
tiful home, so ideally located 
without a certain amount of en- 
ergy and ambition, and we felt 
that the majority of the peo- 
ple who look into our window 
have a secret desire to own 
just such a home as this. 

The little metal banks at the 
foot of the Silver Pathway with 
the nickels and dimes strewn 
about carelessly tied up with 
the window posters show the 
simple additional tools for the 
fulfillment of the desire. 

The display had just been in- 
stalled in our window; I went 
outside to get the general ef- 
fect; the crowd had already 
gathered; a woman by my side 
turned to me and said: “I’d like 
to open an account if I could 
put away small amounts, if I 
was not obliged to put away a 
definite amount?” I told her if 
she would come into the bank 
I would be glad to talk it over. 
In answer to my query as to 
what had caused her to make 
the statement, she told me she 
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The human-interest appeal in t4% 
advertisement is hard to resist 
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was out of work on account of 
neuritis, that for twenty years 
she had been a seamstress in a 
factory. She didn’t know when 
she would be able to work 
again, and therefore couldn’t 
promise to put away = any 
definite amount at present, just 
small sums. She told me that 
when she looked at the window 
it made her think of all the 
dimes and nickels she had 
wasted whereas had she saved 
she could have had a home in- 
stead of a “furnished” apart- 
ment. And just as she was 
thinking about it she heard a 
woman whisper to her husband: 
“See what you could buy if you 
had not wasted your nickels and 
dimes. She opened an account, 
took her little metal bank and 


Fe S® 


Wildcats 


@ During the past year $750,000,000 was taken 

from the people of the Great Lakes Region for 

Wildcat Securities, according to the Chicago Office 

of the United States Treasurer 

€ Most of these securities are certificates repre- 

senting unsecurities. 

€ Dividends have not been paid-in few cases ever 

will be pasd—and the holders cannot get back even s 

small part of the money they had paid in. 

Slick salesmen with soft voices, pleasant manners 

and cunning ways, who have needed the commis- 

sion, have induced men and women in every walk of 

ide to part with this sum of money. 

Usually these men have not knowingly mis- 

represented. They have simply done as have the 

Public —neglected to investigate. 

€ The United States Government has urged, “Con- 

sult your banker before you invest.” It believes that 

most of these Wildcats would not have been sold 

had been done 

€ The Better Business Bureau of Detroit has and is 

doing much to help you to know the facts. It has an 

at the Board of Commerce this week that 

‘ould not fail to see. 

€ If you ask an officer of your bank how much he 

ng to lend with so many shares of any stock 

urity, you will get a pretty good idea of the 

ng of the stock. 

officers of these Banks, the managers of any 

ntral Savings Bank, or the executives of the 
st National Company of Detroit, will be glad to 

se with you regarding finances at any time. 

€ That is one reason why 80 many are bringing ther 

ecking accounts and their savings accounts to the 
er of Woodward Avenue and Cadillac Square. 
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This advertisement appeared in De- 
troit newspapers in support of the win- 
dow isplay reproduced on this page. 
The istration and copy follow the 
ther { the display 





This window display, supported by newspaper advertising following the 
same theme, was prepared by the First National Bank in Detroit, in con- 
junction with a recent educational drive on wildcat securities, conducted 


by the Detroit Better Business Bureau. 


A collection of phoney stocks and 


bonds, sold to the unwary and loaned for the purpose by the prosecuting 
attorney formed the basis of the display. Completing the display are two 
ferocious looking wildcats, recruited from a local taxidermist’s shop, and 
placards of warning against salesmen of wildcat stocks with the invitation 
that investors consult with officials of the bank regarding financial affairs 


said: “When I want something 
I don’t need, I’m just going to 
put money in here.” 

Scarcely a moment passes in 
the day when there are not sev- 
eral people looking in our win- 
dow; during the lunch hours 
from 11 to 2, there are a great 
many. We have opened many 
new accounts from persons in 
various walks in life. 

“I just had to open an ac- 
count for my grandchild; I 
couldn’t resist it although I have 
accounts in several other 
banks.” 


“I’ve taken up a collection of 
dimes and nickels from all our 
office force. I want to open an 
account for our office manager’s 
baby son, born yesterday.” 

“We came in to save our 
dimes and nickels.” 

“I used to save in one of 
these metal banks when I first 
“ame to this country from Po- 
land seven years ago. I want 
to open an account.” 

“That Hill of Money just 
took me. I’m going to open an 
account for my wife.” 


How Banks Are Advertising 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT of the service 
department in modern banks is 
an interesting thing to watch. 
As a good example of the va- 
riety of ways in which cus- 
tomers may be aided take the 
following incidents from the ex- 
perience of the service depart- 
ment of the Bank of America, 
New York: 

A large insurance company, a 
customer of the bank, desired to 


expand its business and locate 
many new agents in all parts of 
the country. The service depart- 
ment enlisted the aid of many 
banks throughout the country and 
with one or two exceptions all 
coéperated. The result has been a 
list of responsible men of the 
finest type eligible for serving the 
insurance company as agents. 
Several farmer customers of 
correspondent banks in the south 
found themselves with stocks of 
products which they could not 
dispose of through their ordinary 
selling channels. One had sweet 
potatoes, another had an over- 
supply of cane syrup and a third 
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This series on various important steps in the economic development of the country has attracted 


had a surplus crop of pears. The 
service department through its 
connections in New York helped 
dispose of this surplus. 

A correspondent bank in the 
west, desiring to inaugurate a 
trust department drew up compre- 
hensive plans of organization and 
sent a complete set of all the 
necessary forms and suggestions 
based upon its own experience. 

Among the services which have 
become increasingly popular dur- 
ing the past year among the 
bank’s own customers are those 
connected with travel. The bank, 
of course, supplies foreign ex- 
change, but it also aids in pro- 
curing the necessary passports and 
other documents. The growing 
volume of travel to Europe has 
brought the service department 
many calls for assistance in ar- 
ranging details. 





Tue stertInNG Bank of Canada 
has a house organ, the “Teller”, 
which does our neighbor across 
the border credit. The cover 
design, with embossed red let- 
tering on a white background, 
is very attractive, and the body 
of the publication is well print- 
ed on glossy finish paper. 


THE BANKOFrITT Monthly, 
spring number, house organ of 





ady for a business inp 
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e The Fidelity Trust Company 
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much favorable attention 


the Bank of Pittsburgh, is at 
hand. Also several back num- 
bers. We are sorry that it has 
not been our good fortune to 
know this little magazine until 
quite recently. It is very, very 
good, and it has a touch of real 
distinction. The cover design 
is a work of art. 

This publication states on the 
title page that it is “a magazine 
devoted to the interests of the 
‘Happy Family’ of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh”, the “Happy Fam- 
ily” being the bank’s employees. 
From the fine spirit reflected in 
this house organ we are led to 
the conclusion that this name is 
a most apt one. 

As an_ illustration of this 
spirit the following, entitled 
“The Joy of Efficient Service”, 
and contributed by the bank’s 
ever popular vice-president and 
cashier, Alexander Dunbar, is 
taken from a back number of 
the “Bankofpitt Monthly”: 


Oh! What happiness and joy 


€ 
= 


One Man's Knowledge 





there is in one’s daily work, and 
how perfectly delightful it is to be 
“among those present’ in the 
“Happy Family’’ of the “Bank 
of,”” under the leadership of our 
beloved “Daddy” Nesbit. 

The members of our Happy 
Family have proven to a certain- 
ty that it pays them as well as 
the bank to put sunshine into their 
daily activities. Whole-hearted 
work is found quite easy of ac- 
complishment when performed 
with a whole-hearted smile. 

Not infrequently have I been 
asked by officials of other banks 
about the different “advantages” 
which have been developed so suc- 
cessfully within our organization. 
When one stops to take “inven- 
tory” of the privileges enjoyed by 
all of us at the “Bank of” it is 
quite astonishing to note how 
numerous they have become, 
really so numerous that in these 
busy times it is easy to overlook 
some of the advantages, and I 
am therefore going to enumerate 
them, “Lest We Forget,’ as fol- 
lows: 

1. A blanket policy of life in- 
surance, covering all employees, is 
carried at the expense of the 
bank. Each employee names a 
beneficiary and, at his or her 
death such beneficiary is imme- 
diately paid $150 in cash to cover 
funeral expenses, and the em- 
ployee’s salary up to $2400 a year 
is continued, month by month, for 
a period of one year. 

2. A bonus is paid each thirty 
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Three of this group of trust advertisements illustrate well the effective use to which the narrative 


form of copy can be put 
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n stipulated sums, as a re- 
for punctuality, efficiency, 
niance, and no errors. 

\n extra month's salary is al- 





lowe twice a year,—in June and 
December (for vacation expenses 
and Christmas shopping). 

4, Two weeks’ vacation with sal- 
ary to those who have been in 


i at least six months. 

An extra week's vacation is 

itted to those who have not 
missed a day during the year. 
6. To those who do not have 
umbrellas at the bank on days 
when the weather has turned un- 
expectedly bad, umbrellas are fur- 
nished, free of cost. These um- 
br are “checked out and in” 
atically. The bank also 
des raincoats and overshoes 
for its messengers. 

7. A hospital room has been es- 
tablished, provided with a nurse, 
and with first aid accessories for 
the wants of all emergency cases. 
The bank has employed Dr. Mar- 
garet A. Gould for the girls and 
Dr. J. H. Seipel for the boys, so 
as to give free medical aid to all 
employees desiring it. 

8. The bank provides a yearly 
examination of teeth by reliable 
dentists, without charge, and as- 
sists the employees in financing 
any dental work which may be 
found necessary. 

9. An excellently cooked dinner 
is served to all employees at noon 
each day, without charge. These 
meals consist of the most nourish- 
ing food, prepared by the best 
cooks obtainable. 

1 A service department is 
maintained for the employees, 
which enables them to purchase at 
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wholesale rates food and various 
other supplies for use of their 
families. An arrangement has 
been perfected which will enable 
the employees’ families to pur- 
chase their winter coal at whole- 
sale rates. 

11. About once a month a 
“Happy Family” social meeting is 
arranged without expense to the 
employees, at which affair either 
a dance, play, musicale, skating 
party, or, if summer time, an out- 
ing is arranged. In connection 
with a musicale or a play all 
participants are chosen from 
among the employees. 

12. The “Sunshine Club” of the 
bank’s employees is a great aid 
in maintaining happiness, _ effi- 
ciency and good fellowship with- 
in the Institution. Membership 
buttons and pins will shortly be 
distributed to the members of the 
Sunshine Club. 

13. Without cost to the employ- 
ees, a baseball team is maintained. 
This team was the pennant winner 
in the Bankers’ League for the 
season just closed. It holds the 
unique record of not losing a 
league game during the year. 

14. During the winter months 
the employees are given, without 
expense, the privilege of bowling 
each Thursday night. A com- 
plete Duck Pin League is organ- 
ized within the bank and spirited 
contests are waged A “Bank of” 
team is also represented in the 
Bankers’ League. 

15. The bank library contains 
many interesting volumes relating 
to the various divisions of banking 
and commercial law. The ili- 
brarian is always pleased to be of 
service. 

16. The new “Bankofpitt’’ mag- 
azine will be issued monthly to 
the employees (free of charge) 
and should tend to further de- 
velop our good fellowship activi- 
ties and educational work. 

Considering the many advan- 
tages just outlined, it is small 
wonder that everywhere through- 
out the bank our employees are 
smiling or humming tunes as they 
engage in their daily activities. A 
whole-hearted spirit of coépera- 
tion exists among the workers. 
Summed up, “in a nutshell,” the 
broad-gauge policy of the “Bank 
of’? has resulted in complete mu- 
tual confidence between the em- 
ployees and the management. It 
has resulted in efficient operation 
and has left an indelible impres- 
sion upon the minds of all those 
connected with the organization. 
The system has demonstrated to 
the employees that the manage- 
ment really desires their coépera- 
tion and good will, and that 
it appreciates the fact that the 
bank has thereby vastly increased 
its efficiency, its happiness and 
its volume of business. 

Occasionally I have heard the 
officers of other banks say that the 
“privileges’’ which they have ex- 
tended to their employees have 
been rather disappointing to the 
management because they did not 
seem to be fully appreciated. I 
have always maintained that at 
least ninety-five per cent. of the 
employees of any business organ- 
ization would unquestionably ap- 
preciate such privileges, and I 
therefore feel that the advantages 
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This advertisement produced 146 in- 
quiries after appearing only once in 
three St. Louis newspapers 


should not be denied simply be- 
cause five per cent. of the workers 
may not fully appreciate them. As 
far as our institution is concerned, 
I am quite sure that 100 per cent. 
of our employees appreciate the 
privileges extended by our man- 
agement, and, furthermore, I am 
quite certain that if there should 
ever develop in our ranks any per- 
son who does not show apprecia- 
tive gratitude, such person would 
soon be made to feel (by the 
other employees) very unwelcome 
in the “Happy Family” of the 
“Bank of”. 

Therefore, (all hail to our good 
chief, ‘“‘Daddy”’ Nesbit), who is the 
one responsible for the efficient 
and happy spirit existing within 
our ranks. Long live his efficient 
and successful administration of 
the affairs of the “Oldest Bank 
in America West of the Allegheny 
Mountains”. 


“Capita has started out to un- 
derstand what this thing called 
Advertising is—what it does, 
how it does it, and what it can 
be expected to do. 

“Capital is sold on advertis- 
ing—but it is not yet sold on 
the idea that the advertising 
men have any control of its 
power.—E. St. Elmo Lewis. 















Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets and other advertising 
matter issued by them. Subscribers can get on this list free of charge. 


Watch for New Names and Other Changes. 


Albany, N. Y., Albany al Svgs. Institution, 
F. H. Williams, trea 

Asbury Park, N. J., haeery Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy.- -trea Ss. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co., P. E. 
Morrow. 

Atlantic, Iowa, Iowa State Bank, H. M. Butz- 
loff, asst. cash, 

Baltimore, Md., Nat'l Bank of Baltimore, W. B. 
Thurston, Jr., mgr. for. dept. 

Battle Creek, Mich., Old National Bank, Earl 
R. Obern, asst. cash. 

Boston, Mass., Internat’! Tr. Co., T. F. Megan, 
asst. secy. 

Boston, Mass., abe Shawmut Bank, A. L. 
Winship, Vv. 

Boston, Mass., oni Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mer. 

Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. M. Eastman, 
asst. to Pres. 

—~ ~ Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. Bank, 
B'way & Driggs Ave., V. A. Lersner, comp. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
terlels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., R. Block, pub. 


mer. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. D. Lamp- 
man, asst. pub. mgr. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Marine Tr. Co., W. H. Johnson, 
adv. mer. 

Buffalo, N. ¥" Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 


Cambridge, Mass., Guaranty Tr. Co., L. A. 
Frost, V. P. 

Chambersburg, Pa., Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. A. 
Zimmerman. 

Charleston, W. Va., Charleston Nat’l Bank, 
Cc. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mgr. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., American Tr. and Bkg. 
Co., E. L. Smith, asst. cash. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., — Svgs. Bank, 
J. V. Holdam, adv. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Ist Tr. ‘& Svgs. Bank, J. H. 
cDowell. 

Chester, Pa., Pennsylvania Nat’l Bank, E. C. 
Burton, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill., American Press League, 11 8. 
La Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 

Chicago, Ill., R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Ill., Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 
& Yale Ave., E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Chicago, IIl., Liberty Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. 
Rosenthal, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill., Merchants Loan & Tr. Co., C. A. 


. mer. 

Chicago, Ill., Nat’l City Bank. 

Chicago, Ill, Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, V. P. 

Chicago, Ill, State Bank of Chicago, E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 

Chicago, Ill, Union Tr. Co., P. L. Hardesty, 

1 


P. 
Chicago, Ill., Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. Bank, T. 
Jessup, asst. cash. 
Clarksville, Tenn., 1st Nat'l Bank, M. A. Bland, 
> 


Cleveland, Ohio, Central Nat'l A wae Svges. & Tr. 
Co., R. J. Izant, adv. mg 

Cleveland, Ohio, Cleveland eTrust Co, C. K. 
Matson, pub. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 
Newton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Geen. Ohio, Reliance Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
Nab, asst. secy 

Cleveland, ee ‘Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 
son, pub. m 

Clinton, Iowa, City Nat'l Bank, A. C. Smith, 


res 

Coren. Cal., 1st Nat'l Bank, P. L. Hudson, 
asst. cash. 

Corsicana, Tex., First State Bank, L. G. Kerr, 
asst. cash. 

Danielson, Conn., ~~ aan fr. Co, CG EE. 
Starkweather, trea 

Dayton, Ohio, ey Cash Register Co., H. W. 
Karr, dir. = 

Denver, Colo., enver Nat'l Bank, G. T. Wells, 
asst. cash. 
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Detroit, Mich., Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimni, 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. 

Elizabeth City, N. C., lst & Citizens Nat’l Bank, 
M. H. Jones, asst. cash. 

Elmira, N. Y., 2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 


adv. ~— 

Emporium, -» Ist Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 

Evansville, 9 b...g Nat’l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, p 

Evansville, ina. "O1d State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash 

Flint, =, Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Bank, 
H. Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich. Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mer. special serv. dept. 


Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 

Greenville, Pa., Farmers & a Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simons, asst. tre 

Greenville, S. C., ameteen Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 
Anderson, cash. 

Greenville, S. C., Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 
Williams, V. P. 


Haverhill, Mass., 1st Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. A. Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Ist Nat'l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 


Jacksonville, Fla., ~~" “eee Nat’! Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cas 

Jacksonville, Fla., eeeere Nat’l Bank, E. G. 
Haskell. 

Jacksonville, Fla., United States Tr. Co., B. W. 


Lanier, secy. 
Joliet, Ill., Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 


Kankakee, IIll., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, Mo., Commerce Banks, F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dept. 

Kansas City, Mo., Kansas, City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, V. 


Lansing, Mich., a id Bank, H. D. Ben- 
nett, asst. cas 
Lima, =, S. A., “mene Mercantil Americano 


del Per 

Little Rock, ~ ark. ———- Bank of Commerce 
& Tr. Co., M. A. Buzbee, adv. mpr. 

Los Angeles, Cal., fot Nat’l Bank & =, & Svgs. 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mg 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman Com’l Tt, “@ Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos, Cal., lst Nat’l Bank. Cc. F. Ham- 


sher, pres. 

Louisville, Ky., Nat’! Bank of Kentucky, F. C. 
Adams, mgr. pub. dept. 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Para _Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 


Hirt. 

Madison, S. D., Lake Co. Nat’l Bank, T. A. 
Wadden, V. P. 

Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. P. Hammond, bus. serv. dep 

Minneapolis, Minn., | aga & Mechanics Svegs. 
Bank, T. H. Walla 

a Minn., Minne sota Loan & Tr. Co., 


R. Ree 

Minneapolis, “Minn., Northwestern Nat’l Bank, 
F. errill, adv. mgr. 

etenkanaie N. ‘i, Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, Apartado No. 6. 

Montreal, Que., Bank of Hochelaga, ~ St. 
James St., H. G. Gonthier, dir. pu 


Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n nag E. M. 
Baugher, pres. 

New = La., Canal- agg -_— & Svegs. 
Ba B. Caplan, adv. 

New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Orr. Co., F. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P.; W. E. Brown, adv. ‘mer. 
Newport News, Va., ist Nat'l Bank, D. L. Down- 

ng, asst. cash. 


N. Y. C., American , > tame Co., S. D. Malcolm, 
n. mgr. adv. 
N. Yc, ‘American Gnion Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
ash 
N. r C., Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., Rodolfo 
Bolla, American representative. 
N. ¥. , The Bankers Magazine. 
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- C., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 
x. c, - & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, 
%. Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 


mgr. 
Y. C., Henry L. Doherty & Co., 


N. 60 Wall St., 
7. & 2 tat. 

N. Y. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 
house. 

N. Y. C., Guaranty Trust Co., H. W. Carlisle, 
pub. mgr. 

N. Y. C., Hoggson ae 485 5th Ave. E. L. 
Wight, pub. mg 

Mm. Ze The Internat'l. "Bkg. Corp., R. F. Crary, 
asst. cash 

N. Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehie, mgr. adv. dept. 

N. Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. S. Van Leer. 

N. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 261 B’way, W. D. 
McLean, Vv. P. 

N. Y. C., New York Tr. E. Langstroth. 

N. - om North Side vay ‘Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 

N. y. °C. Seaboard Nat’l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mer. 

x. tt. Go, & W. Strauss & Co., 5th Ave. at 46th 
St., 'H. B. Mathews, adv. mer. 

N. = C., ow nel — of Canade. 49 Wall St., 


G. Scla 
Norfoix, Va Va., = Nat’l Bank, W. V. Capps, 


adv. mer. 
Norfolk, Va., Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
rown, asst. secy. 


Norfolk, Va., Virginia Nat'l Bank, R. J. Al- 
friend, Jr., asst. cash. 
Northampton, Mass., Hampshire County Trust 
Co., G. L. Willis, pres. 
Oak Py Ill., Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
A. Clarahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 


commen N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 
com, asst. ‘cash. 

Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l Bank, J. De 
Wilde, pub. mer. 

Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 

Phila., Pa., Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
com’l serv. dept. 

Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut * 

Phila., Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 


Deily. 

Pine Bluff, eke Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

E. Basset 

Pine “Bluff, Arie, Merch. & Planters Bank, 
R. W. Etter. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. Wil- 
liams, pub. mer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 

Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l 


Bank, R. A. 
Brown, asst. secy. 
C., Com’l Nat’l Bank, E. E. Cul- 


Richmond, Va., Planters Nat’l Bank, R. E. 
Hotze, Jr., adv. mer. 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 


Ridgewood, N. J., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 
cer, V. P. 

Ripon, Wis., 1st Nat’l Bank, W. R. Dysart, 
cash 


Rochester, N. Y., East Side Svgs. Bank, C. C. 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, = Y., Union Tr. Co., A. J. Meyer, 
pu ep 

Rome, italy ‘Banco di Roma, head office. 


San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., 1002 Monadnock Bldg., L. 
G. Peede. 

San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. Co., 
W. F orris * 

San Francisco, Cal., Union Tr. Co., M. New- 


man, asst. cash. 

Seranton, Pa., —e Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst. trea: 

Scranton, Pa., 3rd Nat'l Bank, J. E. Williams, 
asst. cash. 

Shanghal, — American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 


J. 
Shelbyville” Tih my. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 
Sioux Falls, D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
Wadden. pres. 
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Smithtown, N. Y., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
A. Overton, cash. 
South Bend, Ind., Indiana Svgs. & Loan Ass’n, 
J. C. Stover, secy 
Spokane, Wash., ola” ‘Nat’! Bank, A. F. Brun- 


kow, pub. mgr. 
Spokane, —" Union Tr. Co., W. J. Kom- 
mers, 
St. Seman ‘Mo. 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 
adv. mgr. 


St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co, J. V. 
Corrigan, pub. mer. 
St. Louis, a Mercantile Tr. Co., S. P. Judd, 


pub. mg 

St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 

Stockholm, Sweden, Aktie bolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. G. Norberg. 

Stroudsburg, Pa., c. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 

Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co., 
Bize, pres. 

Toledo, Ohio, Com’1 Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, new bus. dept. 

Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 

C. Biggar, head office. 

Toronto, Canada, H. J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave, 

Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada 

Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Bank, C. K. 
Withers, tr. off. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 

Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 

Valdosta, Ga., Merchants Bank of Valdosta, A. 
F. Winn, Jr., pres. 

Warren, Pa., Warren Nat'l Bk., E. W. Johnson. 

Washington, D. C., Federal Nat’! Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 

Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& H Sts., W. s. Lyons. 

Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
E. H. Thomson, pub. mer. 
Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat’l Bank, 

R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 
Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 


L. A. 


Wausau, Wis., 


ger, cash. 

Waynesbere, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, J. E. Guy, 
mer. serv. dept. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 1st Nat'l Bank, L. M. Matson, 
adv. dept. 

Westchester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Luzerne Co. Nat'l Bank, 
Vv. Ruff, cas 


Pa., Wyoming Nat’l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Wilmington, N. C., nga ——— gam Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
E. Taylor, Jr., pre 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union Bank of Canada, 
J Hodgins, mgr. pub. dept. 
N. C., Buck & Glenn, Inc., C. Li 


Wilkes Barre, 


weather ‘Salem, 
Glenn, secy. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 
‘o., P. Garner, pub. mer. 

Youngstown, Ohio, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. N. Hig- 
ley, pub. mer. 

Yuma, Ariz., Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 


Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 Sonnegg- 
strasse. 
Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Suisses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-megr. 
© 


New Names 


ome Rapids, Iowa, Cedar Rapids Savings 
Bank, C. E. Auracher, adv. mgr. 

Chicago, Ill, Critchfield and Co., L. E. Delson, 
finan. adv. mer. 

Detroit, Mich., First National Bank, Frank J. 
Campbell, adv. mgr. 

Minne .—— Minn., Midland Nat’l Bank, L. L 
D. Stark, mgr. pub. 

iaeaneiie, Minn., Midland Nat'l Bank, L. D. 


Bennett. 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 








Declaration of Principles of the Executive 
Council, American Bankers Association 


LACING recognition of broad con- 

sideration of public welfare, which is 

touched at many points by the prac- 
tical business of banking, as the foremost 
duty of the nation’s bankers, the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, at its spring meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, affirms its adherence 
to the following declarations as embodying 
principles that will make for the progress, 
prosperity and happiness of the American 
people: 

PATERN ALISM 


We reaffirm our frequently iterated and 
absolutely unshakable opposition to every 
form of bureaucracy, paternalism and class- 
recognition, and we protest against every 
act and suggestion which bears the imprint 
of any one of these fallacies. 


REPARATIONS 


We reiterate the opinion expressed a year 
ago that the United States should send an 
official representative to the Reparations 
Commission to take part with the Allied 
governments in the all-important question of 
reparations and other problems growing out 
of the war. The welfare of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial interests of the 
country, and thereby of the whole people, 
demands that the United States compete 
vigorously in the markets of the world. 
This country, therefore, is inseparably con- 
cerned in the international economic situa- 
tion produced by reparation payments. 
America has a vital and direct interest in 
the speedy and practical settlement of this 
problem so that the commerce, industry and 
finance of Europe may be reéstablished upon 
a firm Only then will a safe foun- 
dation for credit exist to make possible a 
resumption of international business rela- 
tionships throughout the world. Without 
this, we cannot hope to find normal mar- 
kets for our surplus products, and we, 
therefore, believe it is vital to our national 
welfare that we have a part and lend our 
efforts in working out solutions to this 
problems. As the world’s creditor today in 
the sum of over fifteen billions of dollars, 
we are inextricably concerned in the affairs 
of European nations, whether we will or not, 
and cannot, in protection to our own in- 
terests, sit idly by without lending a hand to 
the solution of the problems in which our 
own welfare is so intimately involved. 


basis. 
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FREE ZONES 


We urge upon Congress the adoption of 
legislation establishing free zones at the 
principal harbors of the country as unani- 
mously approved by the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. Ample experience in other 
nations has demonstrated the benefit this 
system would confer upon our industrial 
interests and upon the export trade of the 
country, whose new international position 
accentuates the need of this action. 


CANADA 


We declare our faith in the value of a 
closer community of interest between the 
United States and our great neighbor, Can- 
ada. ‘These two countries constitute the 
greatest geographical union of English 
speaking people in the world. There is a 
natural unity of purpose, unity of political 
ideals and unity of business interests be- 
tween the two peoples that should be em- 
phasized rather than obscured by the border 
lines between them. We bespeak from 
American business, American banking and 
the American public the continued develop- 
ment of friendly relations between the two 
nations. 

AGRICULTURE 


Recognizing agriculture as a basic in- 
dustry of the nation and that full prosperity 
cannot be restored until the farming class 
becomes prosperous, and knowing that the 
farmer suffered greatly from the world de- 
pression, we hereby pledge ourselves to fa- 
vor any economically sound measure that 
may be devised to finance the needs of the 
farmer for the promotion of the orderly 
marketing of farm products. The council 
reiterates its firm belief that the Govern- 
ment should not enter into competition with 
private business interests and should re- 
frain from enacting class legislation; but. 
realizing that an emergency did exist in the 
agricultural and livestock industries which 
was met by the extension of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, which at present has 
large loans outstanding, we favor the tem- 
porary continuance of said War Finance 
Corporation. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


The Association, having already registered 
its strong approval of the Federal Reserve 
System, desires now to record its indorse- 
ment of the administration of the same by 
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the Federal Reserve Board and to protest 
against any unnecessary change therein. The 
provision in the present Federal Reserve 
act that “two members shall be experienced 
in banking or finance” is essential for the 
reason that the nature of the duties of the 
board is such that trained banking knowl- 
edge on the part of some of its members 
is necessary for its proper functioning. We 
believe that the provision that in the elec- 
tion of the other members “due regard shall 
be paid to a fair representafion of the 
commercial, industrial and geographical di- 
visions” is sufficiently broad to provide for 
all other angles of view on its problems and 
we, therefore, urge that no sectional partisan 
or personal considerations be permitted to 
have weight and that no changes be made 
in the number of members of the Board as 
now constituted. 
NATIONAL 


BANK CHARTERS 


A number of national banks are nearing 
the end of the last renewal of their char- 
ters possible under existing law. The 
question of the period of the next extension, 
therefore, presses for prompt determination. 
Numerous national banks have been granted 
the right to do a trust business and others 
will secure that right. Many trusts cannot 
he placed with them if their charters may 
expire by limitation before the expiration 
of the trust. Therefore, we recommend the 
granting of charters to national banks for 
an unlimited period, subject only to revoca- 
tion by the Government for cause. 


LABOR 


We recognize the fundamental importance 
of a just and fair settlement of the so- 
called labor question in order that our rail- 
roads, miners and manufacturers can func- 
tion properly and perform their full duty 
to the public. We believe in the right of 
laboring men to unionize for mutual pro- 
tection and the advancement of their in- 
terests and for the securing of justice and 
right, but we affirm that, in doing so, they 
must not, by arbitrary rules, limit produc- 
{ion nor can they be permitted to interfere 
with the rights of the non-union man nor of 
he employer. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves to be un- 
jualifiedly in favor of the principle of the 
\merican plan and we hope that, in the 
‘resent coal strike, the paramount rights of 
he public will be recognized and that no 

upromise or settlement will be made which 
oes not establish the right of a man to 
ork for whom he pleases and of the em- 
lover to employ whom he pleases. 
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RAILROAPS 


Prerequisite to providing proper transpor- 
tation facilities for the American people at 
lower costs is the preservation of railroad 
credits so that the roads can be expanded 
and developed to meet the constantly grow- 
ing needs of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. ‘This is a fundamental principle that 
must never be allowed to be obscured. 

We believe that the Esch-Cummings act 
embodies a fundamental solution of the 
railroad situation that is eminently just both 
to the railroads and to the public. It should 
be given a full and fair trial in actual opera- 
tion so that practical experience can test 
its effectiveness or indicate advisable modi- 
fications. We believe that suggestions for 
changes in it at this time are unwise and 
that such changes would constitute prema- 
ture tampering with potentially valuable leg- 
islations. 


TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Believing that tax exemption is an un- 
mitigated evil that inevitably must lead to 
disturbance, confusion and injustice, we 
record our unqualified disapproval 
of each and every such exemption, and 
constitutional amendment which is aimed to 
do away with such exemptions for the fu- 
ture. 


again 


EDUCATION 


Inasmuch as after a year the plan of the 
committee on public education, is recognized 
by educators as well as bankers throughout 
the country, as a most important work, in 
bringing fundamental economic knowledge 
to the children, as well as the adult popula- 
tion of the United States, and in helping to 
intelligent public opinion with 
regard to economic and financial matters, 
we desire to commend the past efforts of 
the members of this committee and of the 
many educators and bankers who have aided 
in the work. We reaffirm our belief in the 
efficacy of the plan and the need for its 
intelligent and energetic continuance. We 
earnestly urge the codperation of all those 
who have thus far not joined in this work 
of public education. 


create an 


\MERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 

The American Institute of Banking sec- 
tion continues to function with satisfaction 
and efficiency. Its growth in membership 
has been phenomenal. Its educational 
work is on a high plane. It has answered 
the call of the Association in its campaign 
of public education by giving unselfish serv- 
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ice. It has already done much to train and 
improve the banking personnel. It can do 
much more in this direction with the active 
support and coéperation of senior bank of- 
ficers. We strongly urge that this support 
be given in unstinted measure. 


BONUS 


We reaffirm the resolution adopted at the 
Los Angeles convention to the effect that 
we are opposed to the Soldiers’ Bonus bill 
which would provide for compensation with- 
out regard to disability. For our soldiers 
who disabled result of the war 
we urge the fullest compensation and care 
on the part of the Government, regardless 
of 


are as a 


expense. 


BLUE SKY LAW 

We approve the principles of HH. R. 10598, 
commonly called the Denison bill, which has 
passed the Tlouse ot Representatives April 
28, 1922, and is now pending before the 
Committee of Interstate Commerce of the 
Senate. It is our belief that the bill in its 
present form, will provide a practical and 
immedately effective means for utilizing the 
security commissions of the several states 
for the purpose of supressing fraudulent 
securities and practices in the sale of securi- 
in interstate commerce, and that the 
exemptions now provided in the bill will 
cause this purpose to be accomplished with 
a minimum of interference with financing 
through the issuance and sale of legitimate 


ties 


securities. 


PRESIDENT MCADAMS 

The council hereby expresses its admira- 
tion and endorsement of the masterly, broad- 
visioned report to it of the president of 
the American Bankers Association, ‘Thomas 
Bb. McAdams. 
depth of understanding of the great public 


Its vibrant public spirit, its 


problems of the day signalize the fact that 
we have a splendid citizen-banker as our 
leader, and we hereby pledge to him our 
We feel that his pro- 
nouncements on public questions command 
our unqualified approval, while his fruitful 
suggestions for developments within this or- 


continued support. 


ganization demand our best thought and 


consideration. 
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SPEAKERS 


We are conscious of the deep obligation 
we owe to those who have addressed the 
various sessions of this meeting. From J. 
R. Howard, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, we are obliged 
for a message on the farm situation that 
will be of significant value in understanding 
what we as bankers fully realize is a prob- 
lem, to which it is our duty to give the great- 
est consideration. To David R. Forgan, we 
are also indebted for the emphasis he placed 
on the need of a closer unity between the 
United States and Canada. For the added 
success and enjoyment of the family dinner, 
we are also deeply appreciative of the ad- 
dresses of Judge Charles F. Moore, and Dr. 
Alexander Irvine. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The council of the American Bankers 
Association records with deep and affec- 
tionate regret the deaths of FE. IL. Coen, 
George S. Murphey and A. Barton Hepburn. 
Yhey gave themselves earnestly to the work 
oft this Association and to the welfare of 
American banking. 

Mr. Coen was vice-president of the Erie 
County Banking Company and a member of 
the executive council of this Association. 

Mr. Murphey was president of the First 
National Bank of Manhattan, Kansas and 
also a member of this council. 

A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, former chairman of the cur- 
rency commission of the Association, and 
for several terms a member of this council, 
was one of the eminent bankers of the na- 
tion. His contribution to financial thinking, 
his steadfast adherence to sound principles, 
his broad vision of public welfare made his 
death not only a loss to banking but to the 
nation as well. 

The companionship and the true service of 
these our former associates in the work of 
the American Bankers Association can be 
replaced only if their high spirit of devotion 
to the activities of the organization animates 
us to carry on in an endeavor to develop 
the work as creditably as they would do 
were they still with us. 

We particularly express our sympathy to 
those who were bereaved in a more personal 
way by their deaths—to their associates 
in their daily business lives and the 
members of their families. 


to 


a 
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ILLIAM T. MULLALLY, 
president of William T. Mul- 
lally, Inc., New York, spoke 
on the above subject before the adver- 
tising agencies departmental of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at the Milwaukee convention on June 
13, 1922. 
Mr. Mullally’s address was as fol- 
lows: 


Necessity has been the mother of many 
things besides invention. 

To invention we owe most of our creature 
comforts and conveniences, most of the 
myriad devices and appliances which make 
modern civilization possible, most of the 
vast production of merchandise which is 
the backbone of business. 

But invention itself is singularly help- 
less, as the history of all inventors and 
inventions amply demonstrates. Before an 
invention can become of more than very 
limited usefulness it must call upon Neces- 
sity’s younger children—Banking and Ad- 
vertising—in order that it may attain the 
dignity of a Business by their aid. 

livery business rests upon three funda- 
mental factors which determine its success 
or failure. It must have: 


a. Proper and adequate financing. 

b. Efficient production. 

ec. Profitable distribution. 
Many other things enter into the problem 
but these are the essentials in a nutshell. 


‘vo the solution of this problem, the busi- 
ness man brings more or less brains, money 
and experience. 

In a less complex and less highly organ- 
ized state of civilization, he was required to 
make shift as best he could with all three 
phases—financing, producing and distribu- 
tion-—-without assistance. He went forth 
among his friends and acquaintances to col- 
lect the money for his venture. When this 
was accomplished, usually at the expense of 
much time and energy, he turned to manu- 
facturing and produced his goods. ‘Then he 
was confronted with the problem of distrib- 
uting his product to the consumer, and again 
had to spend time and effort away from his 
husiness. 

As it became necessary to conduct busi- 
ness enterprises on a larger and larger scale, 
these varied functions grew onerous and im- 
practical. The producer found that pro- 
duction required his whole attention. He no 
longer had time for financing and distri- 
bution and sought relief from these details. 

So Mother Necessity brought forth the 
twin agencies of Banking and Advertising. 

Strangely enough, these children were 

aised in very humble circumstances and, 


the Advertiser 


© PHOTO BY BACHRACH 
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although so closely related, did not recog- 
nize each other until recently. 

Banking grew out of a most disreputable 
environment—the despised money lenders of 
the Middle Ages. Bankers were not highly 
respected members of society until com- 
paratively recent times. 

So also was the youth of Advertising- 
scorned as a _ reprehensible and unethical 
practice. Among the manuscripts discovered 
some years after Benjamin  Franklin’s 
death, was a satirical dialogue between 
“Jack News-Column” and “Bob Ad- 
Column.” In the course of their argument 
as to the importance of each, News-Column 
addressed Ad.-Column thus: “My dear sir, 
I would not boast so if I were you, for you 
will admit that it ill becomes a strumpet to 
take on airs of patronage, as Poor Richard 
You are labeled ‘for sale” ‘The 
world looks upon’ you with foreknowledge 
that it may be duped by you. Upon your 
brow is the word ‘caveat’ You say 
you are but a simple hired man! Good! 
An honest pirate, maybe, fiying flag, but 
that flag a Jolly Roger. I scour the 
seas and the shores, the minds of all living 
men, to serve to the public the latest word 


Says. 
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of man’s thought or doings; while you send 
your emissaries—your crafty, cunning, soft- 
spoken, imaginative advertising men—into 
the places of trade and industry to draw a 
toll from all who make shoes or hats, books, 
pictures, or tobacco, wine, turnips, or tea, 
telling them that bankruptcy wit be their 
dire portion unless this tribute is generously 
paid.” 

Evidently there was a live question as to 
the value and status of advertising even in 
those days. 

Banking and Advertising grew up through 
long years, not even on speaking terms 
despite the humble origin of both. Not 
until Business recognized their utility and 
helpfulness, did they meet on the ground of 
mutual respect which has recently been de- 
veloped. 

Today Banking and Advertising form a 
strong union—a natural union. They co- 
érdinate as naturally as the right hand with 
the left hand. They form a union which 
possesses not only strength but a mighty 
potentiality for achievement. When they 
stand together and work in perfect accord 
they raise high the torch of civilization and 
light the way to a prosperity built on a 
firm foundation of financial stability. ‘They 
enthuse the imagination with that foresight 
and love of idealism which makes for real 
and perfect accomplishment. 

It is fitting, therefore, that we, as_ the 
high priests of advertising, should study and 
better acquaint ourselves with our fellow 
worker in the service of business. There is 
no greater service that we can render to 
the advertiser and to business in general 
than to prepare our advertising campaigns 
so that they will meet with the full ap- 
proval of the conservative financier and 
banker. 

No man is fully qualified to act as an 
advertising counselor until he can meet this 
requirement—and that means—until he has 
familiarized himself with the great financial 
machinery of our country. ‘This consists of 
the banks and the security markets. 

The advertiser or business man has three 
reasons for issuing securities. ‘The first is 
for the promotion of new enterprises whose 
worth is vet to be proven and which are 
not vet on a dividend-paying basis in many 
cases. Such securities are distributed 
through the New York Curb, “America’s 
Second Largest Stock Market.” The second 
purpose is refunding, and the third is ad- 
ditional capital for expansion. In general, 
these two are traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange, which furnishes a most con- 
venient place for the buyer and seller to 
meet and accommodates the man who has 
a surplus of money and wants to invest, at 
the same time meeting the needs of the man 
who has a surplus of securities but needs 
ready cash. 

Anyone who will read the constitutions of 
our great Exchanges will be impressed with 
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the high moral tone and the sound principles 
on which they are founded. 

The common habit of abusing Wall Street 
and the financial district as a whole comes 
largely from ignorance of the all-important 
subject of financing. The integrity, sub- 
stantiality and high character of our finan- 
cial houses should be a source of pride to 
every American citizen. There are banks 
which came to the front in the Civil War 
and helped finance the Government. There 
are investment houses which have served the 
public for periods of over fifty years, the 
reputation of which is as clean as the petals 
of a newborn rose. 

Do not be carried away by confusing the 
term speculation with gambling. The man 
who gets a “tip” on a stock and buys in a 
blind way is a gambler and is simply one 
of the barnacles which cling to the ship of 
progress. Speculation, on the other hand, is 
the life blood—the sinew—of business. It 
calls forth the best mentality and spirit of 
the active business man. Were it not for 
speculation, we would have no railroads, 
telephones, telegraphs, great mines nor tre- 
mendous industries. 

It is shameful that such prominence is 
given to unhappy occurrences in our finan- 
cial district while so little is said of what is 
right, honorable and praiseworthy that goes 
on in that same financial district. Stop and 
consider that there are thousands of high 
class financial houses in Wall Street—that 
we have just been through a silent panic 
extending over almost a year—that we are 
going through the backwash of the great 
World War. When one hundred houses fail, 
there is a great hue and cry raised by the 
country in general that a pack of wolves, 
a gang of robbers, is preying on the public; 
but there is litthe or no comment on the 
fact that during the same period of this 
year there were 10,962 commercial failures 
with aggregate liabilities of over $350,000,- 
O00, 

We seldom hear any mention of the fact 
that but for the unselfish devotion of time 
and money by the financial men of this 
country, it would not have been possible 
to bring the World War to its successful 
conclusion. And advertising was the right 
hand of finance in those troubled times. 

There is no question but that advertising 
is essential in promotion, refunding and the 
raising of additional capital. This is what 
gives the wage earner an opportunity to 
amass a competence, for advertising brings 
opportunity to his door. Without it, we 
would be in danger of getting a “money- 
archy” composed of only a few men. In 
fact, a few years ago we almost had such 
a state of affairs, but the bankers were 
saved by using the channels of distribution 
which digested the “undigested securities” 
and liquidated the “frozen securities”. Again 
advertising was the instrument. 

Through this great security market, busi- 
ness obtains its fixed or permanent capital 
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The banks perform an equally valuable but 
different service. 

It is the chief function of a bank to act 
as a reservoir of liquid capital which can 
be directed here or there where it is needed 
for temporary or seasonal use, and thence 
be returned to the reservoir for another 
mission. 

It is no part of a bank's function to fur- 
nish permanent capital for any business en- 
terprise, however sound. 

‘Lhe providing of permanent capital, either 
for equipment or regular operation, through 
the issue of stock and bonds, is a matter in 
which the bank can and should be of the 
greatest assistance, but it cannot be a prin- 
cipal. 

Bankers are no longer private money 
lenders, risking their personal capital upon 
loans in which favor plays a part. Banks 
are engaged in business—the buying and 
selling of credit, or the use of money. They 
are entrusted with a serious responsibility, 
a grave trust. They must exercise the 
greatest care, and they are conservative not 
only from choice but of necessity. They 
handle not their own money but the money 
ot the public for the public’s benefit. ‘They 
are public utilities. 

So a bank is not a mere strong-box for 
the safe-guarding of cash, nor an inexhaus- 
tible source of money for any and all pur- 
It is really a financial service sta- 
tion. Few people understand this point. 

The banker is the financial focus of the 
community. He is in touch with investors 
and can help in selling stocks and bonds. 
He can advise on markets, securities, invest- 
ments, credits, budgets and a thousand and 
one tinancial questions—but he cannot sup- 
ply fixed capital. 

‘The most vital of bank services is that 
of granting loans for a definite purpose 
which insures the profitable employment and 
quick return of the money. Beyond this, 
the essentials of a bank loan are assets and 
personality—in brief, can you and will you 
repay the loan when it is due? 

By unanimous consent, bankers accord 
first place to the factor of personality or 
character. Remember the late J. P. Mor- 
gan’s statement on the witness stand to the 
effect that he would rather lend a million 
dollars to the man without a cent in assets 
hut in whose character he had confidence, 
than to a man with the opposite qualifica- 
tions. 

And it is right here that the trails of 
ainking and advertising join; for banking, 
is we have seen, is based upon character and 
ulvertising is the most potent means of 
uilding up character into a bankable asset. 


poses. 


‘Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
\nd waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Reputation or prestige depends not only 
non character but upon general recognition 
the common knowledge—of that charac- 
er. Advertising can and does provide an 
istrument whereby this character may be 
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fixed in the minds of the public and become 
an asset of incalculable value. 

The functions of banking and advertising 
present many points of similarity. The 
banker’s service in receiving and lending 
money is but the outward evidence of his 
service to business, just as the placing of 
advertising copy is the visible evidence of 
our service. In both cases, the greater 
services are seldom appreciated by the gen- 
eral public—that of the banker in financing 
and of the advertising agent in distribu- 
tion. 

Whatever may have been their past, both 
of these great institutions are now actuated 
bv an idealism that seeks expression in the 
advancement of business. Both are selling 
that intangible thing called service, and both 
are demanding character as well as financial 
responsibility as a prerequisite of the ren- 
dering of their service. 

Banking and advertising are working 
shoulder to shoulder toward better standards 
and better practices in business. It is im- 
perative that each have a better appreciation 
of the other’s aims and functions. 

We stand therefore in a position of dual 
responsibility to the advertiser and to the 
banker. We must so plan our advertising 
campaigns as to conserve the best interests 
of the advertiser and also to meet the ap- 
proval of the banker who is expected to 
finance the campaign. 

I want to stress the importance of using 
all care and diligence in mapping out adver- 
tising campaigns—persuading our clients to 
go over these campaigns with their bankers. 
Where the banker criticises and is at fault, 
show him where he errs. If he is correct, 
change the campaign to meet the qualifica- 
tions of conservatism 

This is the message that I am most anxious 
that you should take away with you—that 
you must feel your responsibility. The 
financial man feels that he has a right to 
criticise when we encourage an expenditure 
that shows a lack of thought and careful 
research into the problem confronting the 
advertiser. When such a campaign is pro- 
posed, we have injured our entire profession. 
We have done a harm to the whole business 
world and have been guilty of throwing a 
monkey wrench into the machinery which 
drives progress and business forward. 

We must educate the advertiser upon the 
desirability of taking the banker into his 
confidence with respect to his advertising, 
and upon how to do it. We must educate 
the banker upon the value and methods of 
advertising where necessary. 

And if we advise our client to seek the 
banker’s counsel and assistance on matters 
of finance, is it unreasonable to ask that 
bankers recommend the service of advertis- 
ing experts on matters of distribution? 

And so, gentlemen, let us realize our re- 
sponsibility to the advertiser. Let us rise 
and meet fairly and squarely the demands of 
the banker and financial man in honestly 
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advising only expenditures which have been 
‘arefully considered, exerting ourselves not 
only to get the viewpoint of the banker 
but to see that he is thoroughly educated 
on the real business and economic worth of 
advertising. 

Through this closer relationship between 
banking and advertising there are important 
mutual benefits to be gained. 

The advertising man needs the conserva- 
tism, business judgment, and sense of rela- 
tive proportion which the banker can impart. 

The banker needs the aggressive con- 
structiveness, the enthusiasm, and the imag- 
ination which the advertising man inspires. 

For imagination begets progress—is the 
mainspring of all progress. Without prog- 
ress, business would become stagnant and 
without business, civilization would collapse. 

Banking provides the sinews of business 
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and through its credit channels, makes pos- 
sible the realization of ideals. Advertising 
furnishes the stimulus for business enter- 
prise, brings great projects into reality, and 
coérdinates large groups of people into a 
working machine, encouraging invention and 
firing men with the impulse to greater and 
better accomplishment. 

I.et me, then, commend to you our finan- 
cial brethren and assure you that in their 
ranks you will find men of sound sense— 
of great vision—who are eager to lend 
their brains and support to any enterprise 
that will serve our country and keep Ameri- 
ca the first in progressive achievement, thus 
inspiring invention to still greater effort. 
And thus we shall demonstrate again the 
eternal fact— 

“That Trade is the calm health of nations 
And Commerce is the bulwark of Peace.” 


ay 


The New Business Era 


By George S. Mumford 


President Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston, Mass. 


(From the Monthly 

HE. banker in granting credit is al- 

ways governed by certain fixed 
rules of the game, which apply in gen- 
eral to all would-be borrowers and un- 
der all conditions. There is the state- 
ment of and liabilities to be 
analyzed to determine the proportion 
between debts and so-called quick assets, 
a further analysis of the probable value 
of those assets if they had to be 
liquidated under unfavorable conditions, 
and the general success or nonsuccess 
of the business as shown by the profit 
and loss accounts over several years 
past. These rules have a general appli- 
cation under all business conditions, but 
he is also governed in making his de- 
cision and chiefly governed, by his own 
judgment as to the probable ability of 
each individual borrower to meet the 
business conditions of the present and 
especially of the future, in short wheth- 
er or not the borrower is going to make 


assets 


good. 
Just at present the merchants who 


Letter to Depositors) 

desire accommodation from banks may 
be roughly divided into three classes. 
There is first of all that much-talked-of 
frozen-credit class: the men who did 
not sell their stocks of merchandise be- 
fore the general demand ceased, about 
two years ago when prices began to de- 
cline, and who then either waited too 
long before marking down their selling 
prices or else found the buying public 
unwilling to take them at any price. 
These were the men who already owed 
money to their banks which was to be 
paid off while the business boom lasted 
and for whom this process of paying off 
was interrupted and suspended indef- 
initely by the sudden business collapse. 
Generally speaking, they are now in 
the hands of the bankers. 

Then there is another class consisting 
of those who made money between the 
years 1915 and 1920, who enjoyed 
handsome incomes during those years of 
good business, who showed large in- 
creases in assets for that period and 
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who now can also show that after their 
marking down of inventories and read- 
justments of prices to present levels 
they are as well off as they were in 
1914. It has ceased to be a matter of 
wonder to hear the officers of our great 
corporations, as well as prominent mer- 
chants, explain almost with pride that 
their losses since 1919, although heavy, 
have left them no poorer than they 
were at the beginning of the war. The 
employees, the stockholders and_part- 
ners had for a time more money to 
spend or invest, and so much as was not 
taken out of the has taken 
care of the subsequent losses and the 
paying off of bank loans. And now 
that labor has again become efficient, 
and their stocks of merchandise marked 
down to present basis of cost so that 
profits are once more possible, they go 
to their banks again for loans as they 
did in those other days before the Great 
War, before the orgy of high prices and 
consequent deflation came upon the 
world. As a general rule this class con- 
sists of those in various lines of trade 
who do the largest business, who it is 
perhaps fair to say are the ablest and 
have proved themselves by their past 
records to have been successful money 
makers. 

The third class now seeking loans 
from banks consists of those who have 
not been regular borrowers and who 
have not only exhausted all their profits 
made in those good years, but are still 
unable to sell their remaining stocks of 
goods at any price. Their expenses have 
gone on as usual, rent, wages and sal- 
aries, and perhaps even a little re- 
plenishing of their shelves with new 
voods has been done, and in the case of 
manufacturers some buying of raw ma- 
terial at temptingly low prices. The 
time has come with many such when 
they must either get help from the banks 
to continue their business yet a little 
longer until the hoped-for customers 
ome in, or else give it up, and admit 
that they cannot make good. The pres- 
nt phase of business evolution is an ex- 
remely critical period with such. There 


business 
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is the small retailer who is simply doing 
no business; the jobber who has a stock 
of goods which for the time is wholly 
out of fashion; the manufacturer who 
makes something for which at the mo- 
ment there is no demand. At no pre- 
vious period of our economic life has 
there been such a large number of busi- 
ness men at any one time in this posi- 
tion. Many such cases amounting 
almost to tragedies are actually going 
on almost under our very eyes. In a 
broad way we call it a shakedown in 
business, meaning that certain mer- 
chants will be forced by the new condi- 
tions coming upon us to abandon the 
occupations of a lifetime, their stores or 
their warerooms, once prosperous and 
well patronized, and accept subordinate 
positions perhaps at low salaries rather 
than face starvation any longer, waiting 
for the business that does not come 
back. There are thousands of such 
cases at present. They are not like the 
ordinary business failures common 
enough at all times. These men are 


not bankrupts in the sense of owing too 


much money. Many of them owe little 
except for rent, but they have stocks 
of goods they cannot sell or they deal 
in articles no longer wanted, and read- 
justments resulting from the Great War 
have passed over their heads, leaving 
them amongst the wreckage of the old 
order of things and unable to take their 
former positions in the new world of 
business that is beginning to assume 
definite form. The fact is that the 
world of 1913 in the business just as 
in the political and social sense is as 
dead as that of 1918, and a new and 
different one is being constructed at this 
very moment out of the survivors and 
the wreckage of those other closed eras. 
The business men who were lucky 
enough to take advantage of the op- 
portunities that the year 1919 offered 
for liquidating, and were able to con- 
fine their rebuying to a hand-to-mouth 
policy are the ones who are now in a 
position to profit by the new business 
conditions the world is entering upon. 








New Building of the Huguenot Trust Company, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HIS will be «w handsome monumental building, to be occu- 

pied exclusively by the bank. The Roman Ionic type of 
architecture will be employed, adapted to the requirements of a 
modern bank building. Tuckahoe marble—a constructural 
material which has stood all tests—will be used for the massive 
cut cast stone columns which will surround the building. A 
fine marble banking screen, a massive circular steel door guard- 
ing the fire and burglar proof vaults, and modern safe deposit 
and fur storage departments are prominent features. 


Engineering and architectural work by 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Main banking auditorium of the First National Bank in Detroit 


First National Bank in Detroit, 


HE First National Bank Building, 
I recently completed and housing 
the First National Bank, the 
lirst National Company of Detroit and 
the Central Savings Bank, three of De- 
troit’s strong financial institutions with 
a common ownership and combined re- 
sources of over a hundred million dol- 
lars. was formally opened March 17. 
The new structure, an inspiring pile 
of white Bedford stone twenty-four 
stories high and located at the corner of 
Woodward avenue and Cadillac square, 
in the center of Detroit’s business dis- 
combines office building and bank- 
ing facilities, the allied banking corpora- 
ions occupying about one-third of the 
en and one-half acres of floor space. 
(here is combined under one roof and 
ne ownership the commercial, savings 
nd investment branches of banking, 
vith an equipment conceded to be sec- 
nd to none in the country. Thus the 
liliated institutions have a seldom 


rict. 


Mich. 


equalled opportunity for 
financial service in Detroit. 

The present First National organiza- 
tion represents a confluence of two 
streams of financial activity in Detroit 
dating back to 1837 and 1843, in which 
years the First National Bank and the 
Old Detroit National, then known as 
the Second National Bank had their be- 
ginnings. 


rendering 


ORGANIZATION AND MERGERS 


More than half a century ago the 
First National Bank was occupying rel- 
atively the same important position as it 
does today. On the morning of October 
5, 1863, the “First National Bank of 
Detroit” opened for business. The cap- 
ital was $100,000. 

It was the beginning of a financial 
institution whose growth and expansion 
has been a succession of mergers with 
other financial organizations, each in 
turn acting as another ramification of 
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This building, twenty-four stories high, is located in the center of the retail district of Detroit 
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Office of the president, Emory W. Clark 


financial strength for the First National 
Bank. 

The first of these consolidations was 
in December, 1864, when it united with 
the State Bank of Michigan. This called 
for larger quarters and the capital stock 
was increased to $200,000. Five years 
later in 1869, the First National Bank 
joined the National Insurance Bank, 
which had been organized in 1837. 
These combined resources increased the 
capital stock to $500,000, and a new 
building was purchased. In 1896 the 
bank moved again to the Union Trust 
building, which was just completed. 
The Commercial National Bank was 
then absorbed and quarters were estab- 
lished occupying the entire ground floor. 

Twelve years later the bank moved 
into the Ford Building, but it then had 
grown so that it required the entire first 
and second floors, and basement. 

On May 1, 1914, the Old Detroit 
National Bank, one of Detroit’s oldest 
and strongest institutions joined with 
the First National Bank and the name 
“First and Old Detroit National Bank” 


was assumed. During all the years the 
bank had remained strictly a commer- 
cial institution. Realizing the mutual 
benefit to accrue from affiliation with a 
successful savings bank, in January, 
1920, such an affiliation was effected 
with the Central Savings Bank, with its 
six branches. The Central Savings 
Bank is now in the same building with 
the First National Bank. Its branches 
have been increased to eleven. 

The constantly increasing demand for 
advice as to investing of funds led the 
officers and directors in 1920 to create 
a separate investment corporation under 
the name of “First National Company 
of Detroit”. In January, 1922, the 
name of the bank was changed to “First 
National Bank in Detroit” because of 
the advantage of a shorter name. 


PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDING 


The new building is located on Wood- 
ward avenue and Cadillac square in De- 
troit, which is the city’s main artery of 
retail trade. Without including the 
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Detail of banking room showing paying and receiving tellers’ cages 


basements the building is twenty-four 
floors high. 

The decoration is an application of 
classic architecture to modern condi- 
tions. In some particulars the building 
is an example of old Roman Corinthian. 
The interior walls are simple, marble 
courses with richly paneled and dec- 
orated ceilings colored in the spirit of 
the finest Italian Renaissance. 

Ample entrance ways have been al- 
lowed to take care of the inward and 
outward flow of tenants, visitors and 
customers. There are three doorways 
opening from Woodward avenue and 
another entrance on the Cadillac square 
These all converge toward the 
elevator lobby. A fifth entrance is in 
the rear of the building. 

The main entrance lobby of the 
building is forty feet by eighty-five feet, 
and runs back to the Central Savings 


side. 


bank. It is finished in Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and buff Botticino Italian 
marble. The ceiling of the lobby and 


ground floor bank is finished in Vene- 
tian Renaissance design. 


At the far end of the lobby, doors 
lead into the Central Savings Bank and 
foreign department of the First Na- 
tional Bank. At the right is the 
U-shaped lobby from which ten passen- 
ger elevators operate. 

A grand stairway leads from the main 
lobby to the banking auditorium of the 
First National Bank on the second 
floor. This main auditorium is 179 feet 
long, 148 feet at the rear and 154 feet 
across the Woodward avenue front. The 
ceiling is thirty-six feet high, the 
equivalent of three floors. At the east 
end of this floor are the offices of the 
president and vice-presidents. In a con- 
venient space near the center are addi- 
tional officers’ desks. From the east end 
of the Cadillac square side there are 
sixty-nine tellers’ windows. There are 
a total of ninety-eight tellers’ windows 
in the bank. 

The ceiling is of old Italian Renais- 
sance. Large columns at each side are 
of Botticino Italian marble and the buff 
color scheme carries up through the 
frieze blending into the ceiling. 
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James A. Wilson Byron W. Clute Henry J. Bridgman 
Assistant vice-presidents First National Bank in Detroit 


veniently located to meet the bank’s 
clients. At the east end other officers 

In the center of this auditorium is an have their desks, either side of which 
oval-shaped railing forming an island are the private offices of the president 
in which the operating officers are con- and senior vice-president. The new 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK FLOORS 





One of the sections of officers’ quarters 
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William R. Broughton Ivo S. Faurote George Hoppin 


Assistant vice-presidents 


business, advertising, legal, credit, and 
service departments are located on the 
first mezzanine, which is to the south 
of the main banking chambers. Here is 
also the bank library. 


Comptroller 


The second mezzanine or fourth floor 
is given over to the women of the affili- 
ated companies and provides a rest 
room, locker room, wash room and in- 
firmary. Everything in the way of com- 


Directors’ room 
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F. F. Christie R. E. Smith C. H. 


Wagar A. W. Meyers G. H. Mahler 


Assistant cashiers First National Bank in Detroit 


plete and sanitary equipment as well as 
comfortable furnishings makes this sec- 
tion a complement to the organization. 

The fifth floor is the “workshop” of 
the bank. The ceiling covered with 
sound-proof felt, the floor a carpet of 
cork, large windows and correct lighting 
fixtures, provide an ideal spot for the 





hundreds of people and machines to 
handle almost noiselessly the records of 
this great financial institution. Here all 
the mail is sorted, books kept, state- 
ments prepared, audits made, checks 
handled and the bank’s clearing house 
operated. 

In the southeast corner of the sixth 


Corridor lobby outside of directors’ room on the sixth floor 
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E. E. Dean A. V. McClellan 


C. McMichael 


P. Fitzpatrick A. E. Patterson 


Assistant cashiers First National Bank in Detroit 


floor is located the directors’ room. 
American walnut paneling, parqueted 
oak flooring, a beautiful fireplace and 
distinctive chandeliers makes this one 
of the most beautiful rooms in the bank. 

On the same floor is the officers’ pri- 
vate dining room; also a special dining 
room, and two rooms which may be used 





as conference rooms by customers who 
may wish to hold meetings requiring 
such facilities. 

The seventh floor is devoted to a 
general dining room for the employees. 
A complete kitchen with the most im- 
proved style of ranges, steam tables, 
refrigerators, meat cutters, bread mix- 


Bia 


Vault department from lobby showirg vault through grating and manager’s office at the left 
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Entrance to the safe deposit vault 


ers and other essential equipment makes 
it possible to serve hundreds of meals 
at a time. 

The business of running a large build- 
ing and caring for its tenants requires 
a separate staff, the offices of which are 
located on the sixth floor. 


EQUIPMENT FEATURES 


To maintain a point of contact with 
the many departments and individuals, 
an automatic telephone system, pneu- 
matic tubes and specially coastructed 
lifts for the carrying of books and pa- 
pers, have been installed throughout the 
eight floors and the three sub-floors oc- 
cupied by the organization. 

Two special elevators and two separ- 
ate stairways are part of the additional 
provisions for rapid communication 
with the respective institutions and their 
departments. 

The transit department, handling and 
routing items drawn on all points in 
the United States and Canada, except- 
ing Detroit. has entirely new equipment 


designed on the unit system for sorting 


and listing. 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 


On the eighth floor are the offices of 
the First National Company of Detroit. 
which in every detail are in keeping 
with the executive quarters of the First 
National Bank. 

The desks of the salesmen are in the 
open, and five conference rooms provide 
facilities for clients. A conference room 
and chief executive’s private office com- 
plete the arrangement. The walls are 
panelled with American walnut, the 
floor covered with cork and the ap- 
pointments especially appropriate. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


In the main basement are to be found 
a large proportion of the bank’s activi- 
ties in connection with its service of 
safe deposit vaults. The huge safe de- 
posit vault itself will ultimately hold 
20,000 boxes and is exceeded in size by 
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General offices of the First National Company on the eighth floor 


only one or two other installations in 
the United States. 

In connection with the safe deposit 
box service, unusual facilities are pro- 
vided in coupon booths, eight conference 
rooms of different sizes capable of ac- 
commodating from six to fifteen persons 
in each and eighty separate booths for 
individual service. 

There is what is known as the late 
deposit vault, which is also located in 
this basement. It will render service to 
some of the larger commercial houses 
which demand service after the usual 
banking hours. 

Nearby are numerous payroll rooms, 
where industrial messengers can pack 
their currency preparatory to starting 
back to their respective plants. Other 
basement accommodations are a modern 
trunk and silver service vault, the pur- 
chasing agent’s department, flanked on 
m side by his storage for supplies, and 
m the other side by the bank’s own 
prating shop and mechanical repair 
de artment. Adjoining the safe deposit 


vault is the office of the safe-keeping 
department. 

In the sub-basement are interesting 
features of the bank’s protection and 
service to its customers. The immense 
bank vault, approximately forty-two by 
forty-five feet, will house the cash and 
securities of the various departments. 
There is a section for silver of the com- 
mercial bank, a section as a separate 
compartment for the Commercial Sav- 
ings bank, and a third portion for the 
general requirements of the First Na- 
tional bank. The vault itself carries out 
all that is modern and best in con- 
struction in the way of structural 
strength and resistance to burglar or 
mob attack. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OFFICERS 


Emory W. Clark, president of the 
First National Bank today, comes of a 
line of bankers and business leaders. He 
is a son of Lorenzo Clark, who was 
president of the State Bank, and di- 
rector, vice-president and then presi- 
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Central Savings Bank on the ground floor 


dent of the First National Bank from 
its organization until the close of his 
business career. His grandfather was 
Myron H. Clark, one time governor of 
New York and one of the owners of the 
State Bank of Michigan. William J. 
Gray, vice-president, who had a large 
legal practice among corporations, and 
individuals, clients of the bank, came 
to the institution in 1912. 

The other officers are: 

William TT. DeGraff, Frank G. 
Smith, Edward C. Mahler, John H. 
Hart, W. A. MecWhinney, James A. 
Hoyt, vice-presidents; Frederic J. 
Parker, cashier; James A. Wilson, 
Byron W. Clute, Henry J. Bridgman, 
W. R. Broughton, Ivo S. Faurote, 
assistant vice-presidents; IF’. F. Christie, 
issell E. Smith, Charles H. Wagar, 
W. T. Mevers, George H. Mahler, 
lward E. Dean, A. V. McClellan, 
Charles MeMichael, Paull Fitzpatrick, 

thur E. Patterson, assistent cashiers: 
(-orge S. Hoppin, comptroller. 

The directors are: J. B. Book, Jr., 
lawrence D. Buhl, Roy D. Chapin, 


Emory W. Clark, James Craig, Jr., 
Stanford T. Crapo, Joseph J. Crowley, 
James E. Davidson, Clinton G. Edgar, 
Allen F. Edwards, John H. Emmert, 
Merton E. Farr, J. S. Farrand, Jr., D. 
M. Ferry, Jr., James H. Flinn, Ralph 
Gilchrist, William J. Gray, William P. 
Holliday, Lewis H. Jones, Gilbert W. 
Lee, Eugene W. Lewis, James 'T. Mc- 
Millan, Thomas Neal, W. C. Rands, 
Joseph B. Schlotman, E. D. Stair, 
Frederic B. Stevens, Elliott G. Steven- 
son. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 

A comparative statement of the First 
National Bank from the time it was 
established is given below: 


Due from Cash on 
Deposits Loans Banks Han 
S63 $ 158,535 $ 160,448 § 17.538 $ 54,416 
S65 $24,000 377,000 160,000 200,000 
S70 1,055,600 995, 74,000 273,500 
$75 1,411,000 29% 7000 15.000 
S80 1,950,000 300 120,000 
s 2,5 000 535,000 
3 3.800 








95 100 

oo 200 

105 5,000 1,027,500 
410 2 000 2,591,000 
9] , 1,700 9.700 3,940,600 
1921 66,324,700 9,900 2,063,300 
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CORNER OF LADIES’ ROOM 


This room, wh ch has its own teller’s window, is at the right of the lobby of the 
City National Bank on entering 


City National Bank of Tuscaloosa 





City National Bank of Tuscaloosa 


STABLISHED early in 1865, as 
K the banking house of J. H. Fitts 

& Co., the City National Bank of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., has had a continuous 
existence for fifty-seven years, with an 
honorable history and a notable record 
of service to the city and the state, 
which has inspired the confidence of the 
public and of the banking world. 

Very little is known of the details of 
the early history of the firm of J. H. 
Fitts & Co., and the exact date on which 
the bank began business is uncertain, 
but the best information is that it was 
very early in the year, and had probably 
begun business before that time, in the 
selling of exchange on New York, Mo- 
bile, and other trading points. 

On the first of April, 1902, the bank 
of J. H. Fitts & Co. was nationalized 
as the City National Bank, with J. H. 
Fitts as president, W. F. Fitts as 
cashier, and R. H. Cochrane as assistant 
cashier. The original board of directors 
of the nationalized bank was composed 


of J. H. Fitts, W. I’. Fitts, Alston Fitts, 
William McGiffort, S. F. Alston and E. 
M. Elliott. At the time of its nationali- 
zation the bank had a capital of $75,- 
000, deposits of $125,000. In the 
twenty years since that time, the de- 
posits have increased more than ten- 
fold. In 1913 the capital was increased 
to $100,000 and in 1921 to $150,000. 

W. P. G. Harding, the present gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board 
started his banking career with the 
Fitts Bank. 

When Mr. Harding left the bank in 
1886, he balanced his cash book, and 
then wrote on the book these lines: 


“Here ends my bank career, 
In Boligee, I'll dwell, 

And brushing back a tear, 
I bid you all farewell.” 


This cash book is still in the vaults 

of the City National Bank. 
Mr. Harding then went to 

and 


Boligee 


was a bookkeeper for Bouchelle 
| 
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R. H. COCHRANE 
President 


Bros. for a year or two before going 
to Birmingham, to take a place later 
with one of the Birmingham banks. 

Mr. Harding proved himself a poor 
prophet, for instead of ending his 
“bank career” with the tear that he 
dropped on his cash book that day in 
1886, in the old Fitts bank, he was 
destined to become the head of the 
greatest banking system in the history 
of the world, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDING 


The new building is in the Roman 
Doric style of architecture with massive 
columns and facades on two streets. The 
exterior is of white Georgia marble, 
with grilled windows and doors. 

The main entrance on Broad street is 
accented with large columns. At the 
south end of the building is a private 
entrance to the banking rooms. 

On entering at the main Broad street 
entrance, one is impressed with the 
simplicity and dignity of the interior. 

The marble for the interior is golden 





View of the main banking room 
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vein of a warm tone with the floors of 
harmonizing marble. ‘The bronze metal 
screens and etched plate glass give a 
pleasing effect. 

The teller’s cages are designed to ex- 
pedite the work of the bank and to give 
its customers the quickest possible serv- 
ice. No part of the work space shows 
from the main lobby of the bank, as the 
marble and plate glass front, separating 
the public space from the working space 
of the bank presents a solid uniform 
dividing line between these spaces. 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE BANKING ROOM 


The arrangement of the banking room 
is simplicity itself. The public space 
consisting of a lobby fifteen feet wide 
and forty-seven feet long, terminates in 
an ornamental bronze grill at the oppo- 
site or vault end to the south. Upon 
this lobby open all departments of the 
bank doing business with the public, in- 
cluding entrances to the officers’ space, 
private office, ladies’ room, safe deposit 
department and vaults and twelve tel- 





Officers’ space 


S. F. CLABAUGH 
Vice-president and cashier 
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lers’ windows, including those for sav- 
ings, loans and discounts, collection, ex- 
change, information, bookkeeping and 
paying and receiving. 

On entering the lobby, to the left is 
the officers’ space, separated from the 
public space only by a marble counter, 
permitting the transaction of business 
in direct contact with the public. Ad- 
joining this space in the corner of the 
main banking room with windows look- 
ing out on both streets, is a room for 
private conferences, panelled to the 
ceiling in mahogany with an ornamental 
cornice above. To the right opening on 
the lobby is a ladies’ rest room with its 
own teller’s window. 

The officers’ space, private office and 
ladies’ room are specially finished in 
appropriate contrasting colors of wood- 
work and decorations, each in harmony 
with its use, and the furniture of each 
space is designed to match the wood- 
work of each of these rooms. 

For the future expansion and growth 

J. T. HORNE of the bank, space has been provided 


View quashduat at both the south and north ends of the 


Directors’ room 
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main banking room on the mezzanine 
level which is the level corresponding to 
the second story of most buildings. 
These spaces overlook the main banking 
rooms and give room for additional de- 
partmental working space, for private 
conference rooms and for the directors’ 
room. 

The basement will house the record 
and silver vaults, and will have locker 
rooms and shower baths for the em- 
ployees, as well as excess storage space 
as the basement extends the entire 
length of the building and will be amply 
lighted and ventilated. A kitchenette 
and lunch room have also been provided 
there. 

The steam boilers and mechanical 
equipment are located in a separate part 
of the basement, cut off from the re- 
mainder of the building by a solid wall 
and reached by separate stairs. 

One of the special features of the 
building is the indirect flood lighting of 
the main banking room which diffuses 
a soft light, free from shadows, over FRANK S. DANIEL 
the entire interior. The tellers’ desks Aatihens entities 


Private conference room 
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Interior of vault showing safe deposit boxes 


have received a special treatment of il 
lumination to avoid all glare and _ re- 
flected light. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

At the south end of the main banking 
room and opening on the lobby through 
metal grills and gates, are the safe de 
posit vaults, money vaults, book vauits, 
coupon rooms, supply room, stair to 
mezzanine and doors through to the 
Twenty-third avenue entrance and to 
the basement. 

The vaults have been the subject of 
thorough study and investigation on the 
part of bank officials and the architect 
who made a special trip to the factories, 
that the vaults might be the last word 
in design and construction. 

In addition to the main vault doors, 
with their special bolt work, fire and 
burglar proof plates and time-lock con- 
struction, the. vault spaces are sur- 
rounded on all sides, including floors 
and ceiling with twenty-seven inches of 
reinforced concrete with rods of steel 


View of vault door 
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closely spaced encircling these vaults 
and firmly imbedded in the concrete 
making an armored envelope of great 
strength and immune from the bur- 
elar’s torch. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the new City National Bank building 
is the massive cash and safe deposit 
vault. The round steel door weighs 
seventeen tons, is sixteen inches thick, 
and is built of alternate layers of drill 
proof and torch proof steel. The door 
has a double combination and a quad- 
ruple time lock. Inside the vault, the 
safe deposit and cash sections are sep- 
arated by steel grilles. Inside the cash 
vault, the bank’s cash reserve and large 
securities will be contained in a screw- 
door, burglar proof, manganese safe. 

Once in the vault, both the bank’s key 
and the customer’s key are required to 
open a box. 

In addition to the cash and safe de- 
posit vault, there are four other large 


vaults for the storage of books. records, 
silver and large parcels. 
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Convenient to the safe deposit vaults 
are small coupon booths where cus- 
tomers may take their boxes in safety 
and privacy for the examination of their 
papers. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT 


The building is provided throughout 
with the most modern equipment and 
machinery. Wherever possible, auto- 
matic electrical machinery has been pro- 
vided. The electrically operated book- 
keeping machines are installed in special 
individual steel desks, at which the 
operators are seated. Automatic ma- 
chinery is also provided for the count- 
ing of money and changing money, and 
there is a machine for sealing letters. 

A feature of the building which will 
greatly improve the service to the bank’s 
customers, is a private branch telephone 
exchange. Telephones are provided at 
all desks and cages and for rooms in 
the basement and on the mezzanine 
floors. It will therefore be possible to 
communicate instantly from one depart- 


Safety deposit vault 
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ment to another in the bank or with 
any outside telephone. 


SERVICE TO THE FARMERS 


In recent years, the City National 
Bank has devoted special attention to 
assisting the farmers of the county. 
The bank brought in two car loads of 
registered high grade Jersey cows, and 
sold them to the farmers at cost and on 
easy terms; financed the purchase of 
registered bulls for the Coéperative Bull 
Association; distributed pure bred pigs 
to the members of the Boys’ Pig Club 
at cost and on easy terms; distributed 
free to one hundred girls in the Home 
Demonstration Club, a setting of pure 
strain White Leghorn eggs; entertained 
the members of the Boys’ Clubs at a 
banquet; issued a Farm Record Book 
free to all farmers in the country; is- 
sued monthly bulletins to the farmers 
and distributed government bulletins; 
gave a scholarship to the summer course 
at Auburn, and coéperated with the 
county agent. the home demonstration 
agent, and the I'arm Bureau in every 
movement for the benefit of the farmers. 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


R. H. Cochrane, president of the 
bank was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
in 1873. He entered the employ of J. 
H. Fitts & Company at the age of 
fourteen. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the City National Bank in 1902. 
and was assistant cashier. He was ap- 
pointed cashier in 1904, vice-president 
in 1921 and president in 1922. Mr. 
Cochrane is treasurer of the Diocese of 
Alabama and Bishop’s Fund of Episco- 
pal Church; treasurer of the Tuscaloosa 
Chapter of Red Cross; county chairman 
Third Liberty Loan Campaign; direc- 
tor of Chamber of Commerce; and 
treasurer Tuscaloosa County School 
fund. 

5S. F. vice-president and 
cashier was born in Birmingham, Ala., 
in 1890. He began work as a reporter 
on the Birmingham Age Herald at the 
age of fourteen. He graduated from the 
University of Alabama with the de- 
grees of A. B., A. M., L. L. B. 

He established the ‘Tuscaloosa News 
(Daily) in 1910. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed postmaster at Tuscaloosa. He 


Clabaugh, 


Arrangement of desks for bookkeeping machines in rear of tellers’ cages 
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was elected on the board of directors of 
the City National Bank in 1917, and in 
1919 resigned the postmastership to be- 
come assistant to the president of City 
National Bank. He was elected cashier 
in 1921, and vice-president and cashier 
in 1922. 

Mr. Clabaugh was’ vice-president of 
the Alabama Bankers Association in 
1921-22 and vice-president for Alabama 
of the American Bankers Association, 
1922. He has been president of the 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce; 
former president of the Rotary Club; 
general secretary Tuscaloosa Centen- 
nial Celebration in 1916; trustee Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation; presi- 
dent Society of the Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama 1917-19; chairman 
of War Savings Campaign and other 
war drives. He waived exemptions and 
enlisted in naval aviation and was in 
training when the armistice was signed. 

He was chairman of the first board 
of trustees of the Tuscaloosa Hospital ; 
chairman for several years of the local 
Red Cross; and a director of the Ala- 
bama Children’s Aid Society. 

J. T. Horne, vice-president, was born 
in Putnam County, -Indiana, in 1860, 


and as a boy worker on his father’s 
farm. He engaged in manufacture of 
slack cooperage for a number of years. 
He moved to Tuscaloosa in 1909, and 
erected the rotary veneer plant now 
owned by J. T. Horne Veneer Company, 
of which he is president and principal 
stockholder. Mr. Horne is prominent 
in civic and religious work. He was 
elected director of the City National 
Bank in 1916, and vice-president in 
1918. He is a director of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and chairman of the 
board of stewards of the Methodist 
Church. 

Frank S. Daniel, assistant cashier, 
was born in Northport in 1889. He was 
graduated from the Tuscaloosa High 
School, Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, and attended the University 
of Alabama. He held responsible posi- 
tions with the Big Sandy Lumber Com- 
pany, Hull, Ala.; Bromberg Jewelry 
Company of Birmingham, and Allen & 
Jemison Company of Tuscaloosa. He 
entered the employ of the City Na- 
tional Bank in 1914 and was elected 
assistant cashier in 1919. He is a di- 
rector of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


au 














A DISTINGUISHED citizen of this city once upon a time 

discovered America, and as Genoa in the past discovered 
America to Europe, I am hopeful that Genoa once more will 
render another immortal service to humanity by rediscovering 


Europe to America.—Lloyd George, at Genoa. 
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Main banking room at the Winnipeg office 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Bank of 
Hamilton. Hamilton, Canada 


, i SHE Bank of Hamilton, Hamilton, 
Ontario, is this vear celebrating 
its fiftieth anniversary. In the 

fifty years since its incorporation the 

bank has grown from a small local in 
stitution to one with 156 branches and 

a steadily rising place among the banks 

of the 


the depressions of past years the bank 


Dominion of Canada. In all 
has never failed to pay a dividend. The 
expansion has not only proved beneficial 
to the bank, but to the 
well. 

The first meeting for the purpose of 
organization held at the office of 
D. McInnes on Monday evening, Janu 
1 The 
ganized under the 
Hamilton” and the 
51.000.000. 


Dominion as 


was 
1872. bank was then or 
title of 


capital 


ary 29, 
“Bank of 
fixed at 


By July 6 of the same vear. a char 


ter had been obtained, and _ the 
capital stock of $1.000.0060 had been 


subscribed. 


entire 


Applications from the pub 
lic fcr stock amounted to app: 


proximately 
$2.000.000, kut 


although considerabk 
pressure was breught to bear to induce 
the directors to increase the capital. il 
was considered 


with $1.000.000. 


more prudent to start 


FIRST DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


The 


was held on August 1. 


first meeting of the shareholders 


1872, 


when thi 
following directors were elected: Don 
ald McInnes, Edward Gurney, James 
Turner. Stuart, Moore 
Jacob Hespeler and the Hon. Samuel 
Mills. At the 
directors elected D. McInnes. pre sident, 


and John Stuart. 


John Dennis 


of the mecting. th: 


close 


Vice pre sident. H c. 
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JOHN P. BELL 


| 
NW General Manager Bank of Hamilton 





\y 7 ME: BELL was born in Hamilton, Ont., in 1872, and was educated 
my / in the schools there. After graduation in 1888 he joined the 
OY Bank of Hamilton. He was manager at Georgetown from 1900 to 1902, 
7%, ¢ o Berlin from 1902 to 1904 and Brantford from 1904 to 1909. He then 
ecame manager at the main office at Hamiiton, and in 1914 was made + | 
‘ a ) 
; yi general manager. \/ 
| g S ( He is president of the Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton, and is I % 
| \in treasurer of the Hamilton Patriotic Fund. He is a member of the yan, 
MA) following clubs : Hamilton, Hamilton Thistle, Jockey, Royal Hamilton [AX 
7a if Yacht, Hamilton Golf and Toronto (Toronto). \De 
(, \) 
ny -~ javeaneeatTeveaatial ~ 4 
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Toronto office 


Hammond, formerly with the Quebec In August, 1872, the bank opened for 
Bank, Toronto, was engaged as cashier, business with a subscribed capital of 
as the gereral manager was called. $1.000,000, of which ten per cent., or 
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$100,000, had been called and paid up. 
The premises occupied were in the 
McInnes block on the southwest corner 
of King and John streets, in Hamilton. 

The first annual general meeting of 
shareholders was held on June 17, 1873. 
The statement submitted showed a paid- 
up capital of $393,980, total deposits 
$235,148, and profits $23,951. Out of 
the latter, a dividend amounting to $18,- 
452 was paid, being at the rate of eight 
per cent on the average paid-up capital. 
This left $5499 to be transferred to a 
profit and loss account. 

In 1874, agencies, as they were then 
called, were opened in Listowel and 
Port Elgin. These were followed by 
Georgetown in 1875. During the fol- 
lowing year an agency was opened at 
Milton and one at Beeton in 1878. 

In 1879 as the bank premises were 
destroyed by fire the bank moved 
into the old quarters occupied by the 
Bank of Montreal. J. S. Gordon, now 
assistant to the general manager entered 
the bank in this year. He is the oldest 
member of the staff who was connected 
with the bank in the early days. At 
the finish of the first decade of the 
bank’s existence there were seven 
agencies and very satisfactory progress 
had been made. 


STEADY GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


During the next ten years the capital 
was increased at various times until it 
amounted to $1,250,000 and agencies 
were opened in Toronto and a few years 
later in Winnepeg, the first of the 
branches in western Canada. In 1888, 
the present general manager, J. P. Bell, 
entered the service of the bank at the 
Hamilton office. During this time the 
dividends were gradually increased un- 
til today the bank pays a vearly divi- 
dend of twe lve per cent, 


7 


In 1892 the bank moved into new 
quarters at the corner of King and 
James streets, and in 1907 it was foun 
necessary to add eight stories to this 
building. The period from 1902 t 
1912 showed rapid growth and expan 
sion on the part of the bank, the num 
ber of branches having increased to 130 
and substantial increases made in th: 
capital. 

In 1914 James Turnbull who ha 
been general manager and cashier fo: 
twenty-six years resigned and J. P 
Bell, the present general manager su 
ceeded him. 


COMPARISON OF STATEMENT 


The paid-up capital is at present 
$5,000,000 and authorized capital 
$7,000,000. The following comparison 
of statements shows the steady growtl 
of the bank since its organization: 


Capital lotal 
Year paid up Deposits issets 
1873 3S 393,980 S 235,148 & T9C 37 
1SS2 751,550 1,288,178 2 984.001 
1892 1,250,000 4,745,521 7 979,04 
1902 2,000,000 14,184,250 19,909,942 
1912 3,000,000 38,087,477 48,907,883 
1916 3,000,000 45,398,174 57, 163.344 
1922 5,000,000 63,910,120 79 ASO755 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


At the recent annual meeting on 
April 18, the following directors wer: 
elected: Sir John Hendrie, K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.; Cyrus A. Birge, H. S. Ambrose. 
C. C. Dalton, Robert Hobson. W. E. 
Phin, I. Pitblado, K.C.; W. P. Riley, 
Js Turnbull, Ww. A. Wood, A. V. Young. 

At a subsequent meeting of the new 
board, Sir John Hendrie. K.C.M.G.. 
C.V.O.. was reélected president and 


Cyrus A. Birge. vice pre sident. 
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: Re are three di ions of a build- 
ing oO} e mar nd 


yn ion whe gement d 
thility can effect economic these are 
irchitecti | design, p hase of 1 te ils 
! building co ruction Because o 
org io erformis coordinates 
each of these functions, we | e greater 
oO Ss rT ( s th other 


wise would be possible 


Architectural Design 


Having the privilege of consultation with 
our ¢ ting and cor l m divisio! 
our ce ers r bole ’ elop the je 
oft construction ich will be the Ie t ex 
}« ive for a tistactor buildir of the 
kind desired 

Our chitectu ] « on | taines i 
standard of I \ 1 icali it 
( Ing nd er I wl h enables 
l o absolutely gi et he owner pro 
tection from extras during the course of 
construction 


Parchase of Materials 


Our customers receive the full benefit of 





OF CONSTRUCTION 


the low prices and prompt deliveries r¢ 
sulting from our large purchases and ample 
credit Owing to the national character of 
our business, there is the adced advantage 
of familiarity with markets throughout the 


country 


Building Construction 


The Construction Division studies and ad 
vises in regard to each building during the 
ck velopment ot pl ins Therefore, befor 
starting work it is 
with the designs and details of each pro 


ject which it undertakes to build 


n thorough accord 


Due to long experience, dependable 
drawings and spec ifications, competent su 
perintencents, ind the prompt 


materials insured by a department organ 


delivery of 


ized for the purpose—our constructior 
progresses with a precision ind oaéedis 
patch characteristic of undertakings con 
ducted on a business basis. Our aim is for 
speed without added expense and economy 
without cheapening the product 


SPECIALISTS IN BANK DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


HOGGSON BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 











“MERIT HAS MADE THEM FAMOUS” 


“YORK” 


BANK AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT 


VAULTS 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


VAULTS NOW BUILDING OR RECENTLY INSTALLED 
New York 


Cnuicaco Boston 

PHiLaAvDELPHIA CLEVELAND 

PirrsBurG B 
ITTSBURG UFFALO 


A Partial List of Bank Vaults Now Under Contract or Just Completed 


Bank of Washington Heights 
Bank of Washington Heights 


. , ..Main Office, New York 
181st Street Branch, New York 








Central-Union Safe Deposit s'o., Madison Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 
Chatham and Phenix National Bank...39th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Chelsea Exchange Bank {8th Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Clearing House Assovciation.. . . 77 Cedar Street, New York 
Columbia Trust Company... . 3 ets 60 Broaiway, New Yo 
Columbia Trust Company : 358 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 
Columbia Trust Comipany.. 2 Third Avenue and 148th Street, New York 
Corn Exchange Bank Wibiccierouuens Canal Street Branch, N ‘York 
Corn Exchange Bank “ ‘ 18lst Street Branch, New York 
Corn Exchange Bank - Sheridan Square Branch, New York 
Empire Safe Deposit Co.. : Equitable Building, New York 
Equitable Trust Co 37 Wall Street, New York 
Fidelity-International Trust Co 110 William Street, New York 
Greenwich Bank... 23rd Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
Mechanics and Metals National Ian} Cunard Building, New York 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 20 Nassau Street, New York 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 1 Madison Avenu New York 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co 63rd St. and Madison Ave., New York 
Progress National Bank 319 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Terminal Exchange Bank Seventh Avenue and 30th Street, New Yor! 
United States Safe Deposit Co Madison Avenue and 74th Street, New York 
United States Assay Office 32 Wall Street, New York 
3ank of the Manhattan Co . sencaduenbie Jamaica, L. I 
Beneficial Savings Fund Society inaeat .......Fhiladelphia, Pa 
Brooklyn Trust Co ‘ . ‘ eats ........Brooklyn, N. Y 
City National Bank.... : piciseinsien aes Evansville, Ind 
First National Bank jensnes se ‘ , ; Jersey City, N. J 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co........ sate Cleveland, Ohlo 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank = ‘ . ‘ Rochester, N. Y¥ 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America : oa Newark, N. J 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co Providence, | I 
bed oa 5 “ Canada 


Royal Bank of Canada......... 
Travelers Insurance Co... 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO., YORK, PA. 


BRANCHES 


Hartford, Conn. 


SB TO BM 56k 0 icc es eceencdssicves New York City 
213 West Monroe Street............. , Chicago, Hl. 
1613 Chestnut Street............. .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
98 Sudbury Street.............00. .....-Boston, Mass. 
7 West Redwood Street............ Baltimore, Md. 
216 Fremont Street............-. San Francisco, Cal. 
109 East St. Claire Avenue .......... Cleveland, Ohie 


Agencies in all principal cities 


Address all export inquiries to the New York office 
55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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What Advertising Mediums Bring the Best 
Results 


(N PEAKING before the New York 
State Bankers Convention at 
Lake Placid on June 19, Arthur 

’eBebian, advertising and publicity di- 

ector of the Equitable Trust Company, 

New York, said: 

The number of people who buy and read 
publication determine the commercial value 

f the advertising space in that publication 

uality of circulation and the location of 

irculation are also factors of prime im- 

ortance, but they are factors which the 

dvertiser must select according to his re- 
uirements. 

The selection of the best and most suit- 
ble advertising mediums becomes primarily 
question to be determined by the markets 

e wish to reach. Any organization about 

o launch an advertising campaign, should, 

n my opinion, first determine its most logi 

al and profitable market, and then seek the 

iediums best covering that market. If we 
re, for instance seeking business in Greater 

New York, or in the Metropolitan district, 

he Metropolitan dailies should, in my opin 

on, claim at least two thirds of our ap 
ropriations for space. If we are seeking 
iational business, the better grade of gen- 
ral and banking magazines are our logical 
nediums. I would not regard it as good 


uusiness for a bank doing a purely local 
susiness to advertise in a medium whose 
‘irculation was scattered over the entire 


‘ountry But should a bank be seeking new 
‘onnections of a national or international 
haracter there is no medium more suitable 
han the better grade of financial or general 
nagazine. 

In the general magazine field among pub 
utilized by banks 
ind investment find the 
ost per page of space ranging from 51.69 
to $4.86 per thousand of circulation. 

In the newspaper field, taking the New 
York City dailies, as an example, we find 
the cost per ranging from $4.75 to 
$27.23 per thousand of circulation 

Two thirds of the important New York 
City however, are under 36.00 
per thousand of circulation, and when we 
consider that the average display bank ad 
than one-quarter 
purchasing adequate 
than 81.50 per 
rates per thousand in Buf 
\lbany news 


ications most frequently 


organizations, we 


page 


new spapers, 


less 


ertisement 
page of space, we are 


occupies 
newspaper space at less 
thousand The 
falo, Rochester, Sy racuse and 
papers are approximately the same. 


For the bank whose business is largely 
local, the local newspapers having a con 


centrated circulation certainly appear to be 





ARTHUR M. DeBEBIAN 


Advertising manager Equitable Trust Compan 
New York 


the best boards and car cards 


are excellent 


buy. Bill 
mediums to round out a local 
campaign for their 
trated and they offer excellent display pos 


circulation is concer 
sibilities 

I intend to dwell particularly upon the 
importance of follow-up work and personal 
solicitation for I that banking in 
stitutions, as a rule, do not attach sufficient 
importance to this work follow-u 
work and personal solicitation are just as 
essential in a well rounded advertising cam 
s the publications you utilize 

vou prepare 
of hooklets on timel 


believe 


Good 


iu gn, 
the cops 


the advertising 
topics is usually productive of inquiries 
good volume whether published in magazines 


or new sp ipers 


I cite as a good example of this, the 
vertising recently placed by my organization 
describing 1 vers timely booklet, entitled, 
“Currency Inflation and Public Debts” b 
rofessor Seligman, with prefatory note 
by our president, Alvin W. Krech. In ac 
vertising this booklet we utilized only a mod 
erate amount of space in magazines 














Skyline of New York in 1883 
when the Seaboard was established 


Why do people speak 
of the “old” Seaboard? 


1883 isn’t so long ago—just about far enough 
back so that considerable water has run under 
the bridge. And a person or institution born 
in 1883 has a rather definitely decided char- 
acter and reputation— but isn’t o/d. 


We do not know, but we suspect, that customers speak 
of the ‘‘old’’ Seaboard very much as they speak of an 
old and valued friend with whom they have been 
through many experiences, both in the full years and 
in the lean years. They know they can count on the 
‘old *’ Seaboard to quickly and effectively transact 
business, and when the need arises to grant every con- 
sideration and assistance that sound banking permits. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


with which is combined 
The Mercantile Trust Company 
Main Office 
Broap anp Beaver STREETS 


Mercantile Branch Uptown Branch 
115 Broapway - 20 East 457TH STREET 
At Cedar st. Near Madison Ave, 
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newspapers. We secured not less than 4000 
inquiries for this booklet from widely diver- 
sified sources and from very high types of 
irms and individuals. 

(hese inquiries were carefully classified 
wid assigned to our branch offices according 
the territories in which they originated. 
Che inquiries were then sent to each 
inch and correspondent office manager 
th a form letter to be utilized as a follow- 

A second follow-up letter was subse- 
ently forwarded. 
Inquiries originating in our main office 
rritory were turned over to our new 
siness and bond department representa- 


Cs. 

{1 have found that our bond department 
fers one of the best means of establishing 
ntact with a prospect. 

Probably the best way of illustrating this 
ct is through the citation of a specific in- 
ince, 

The prospect requested a copy of our 
wklet, “Currency Inflation and Public 
lebts” which was duly forwarded to him. 
bout one week later he received from us 
copy of our general service booklet, out- 
ling in a way easily comprehended by the 
vman, the many helpful services of a trust 
mpany. 

fhe introductory paragraph ef this book- 
t reads as follows: 

“Many bank depositors both individuals 
nd business firms fail to get the most out 
f their banking connections because of 
ieir unfamiliarity with banking services and 
erms. This booklet has been prepared to 
elp you understand the various forms of 


service in terms of your own business and 
private affairs. 

“We want you to look upon us not just 
as a big bank, but as a friend, sincerely 
interested in your success. We can help you 
develop your business, invest your savings 
safely and profitably, build your estate, 
relieve you of the care of its management 
and, finally, take upon our shoulders the 
protection of your estate for the benefit of 
your family. 

“Our service is a very human thing. It 
lies beyond the teller’s or loan clerk’s win 
dow—in the friendship and knowledge and 
experience of our officers ; and their capacity 
and desire to help you will be limited only 
by the extent to which you take them into 
your confidence.” 

Each important function of our bank is 
described in this booklet in a brief and 
non-technical way. 

This man read our booklet with interest, 
and later when a representative of our bond 
department called upon the man he was in 
a receptive mood, and on the second call 
purchased $12,000 worth of bonds. Not long 
ifterward he himself suggested that we take 
care of his securities and mortgages under 
the terms of our safekeeping service 

Recently this man opened a substantial 
account with us which he intends to build up 
as a fund for the erection of a new build- 
ing to house his business. 

This instance shows the important part 
played by the follow-up work ana it also 
illustrates well the importance of advertising 
some specific service to attract the interest 
of the reader 


ay 


Book Reviews 


Luoyps: YeEsrerpay aNnp Topay. By 
Henry McGrey. London: Syren and 


Shipping, Ltd. 


‘Coffee which makes the politician 
Wise, 

Ind see through all things with his half 
shut eyes.” 


This couplet from Pope which dedi- 
cates this little volume on Lloyd’s has 
reference to the humble beginning of the 
greatest marine insurance institution in 
the world. It is also a clue to the ex 
treme readability of the book, which to 
one who knows the tang of salt water 
deals with a most fascinating subject. 

It was toward the close of the sev 


enteenth century that a man named Ed 
ward Lloyd, whose antecedents are un 
known and whose biography exists only 
in fragments of advertisements from the 
London Gazette of his day, opened a 
modest coffee-shop in Tower street, 
London. As Tower street was near the 
center of the shipping activities Lloyd's 
became a gathering place of seafaring 
men, and inevitably, a center of in 
formation and ships news gossip. Lloyd 
seems to have been an enterprising man 
who kept up a large correspondence and 
his place soon became the recognized 
headquarters for shipping news and 
marine insurance as well, for as sea 
captains and owners of vessels settled 
their businesses there it was most na 
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tural that underwriters should follow 
them. In 1696 a newspaper giving ship- 
ping and commercial news was es- 
tablished, and after various vicissitudes 
exists today as “Lloyds List”. As 
time went on the institution outgrew its 
quarters, and after several removals 
was established in its present location 
in the Royal Exchange. A regular mem- 
bership developed, rules were adopted, 
and a charter was secured for the Cor- 
poration of Lloyd’s, somewhat resemb- 
ling that of a stock exchange. Today 
Lloyd’s has agents in practically every 
port of the world who keep it in con- 
stant touch with the movements of its 
ships, and in peace as well as in war it 
often furnishes valuable information to 
the Government. 

All this development the book deals 
with in easy entertaining fashion, while 
the incidents and anecdotes of marine 
insurance, frauds, casualities, human 
high-lights, and picturesque variety of 
bets and policies entered at Lloyd’s 


flavor this narrative of fact with the 
diversity of salt-water fiction. 
(aay 
American CommMerciaL Crepits. By 
Wilbert Ward. New York: The 


Ronald Press. 


The author of this book states that 
his purpose is to “make generally avail- 
able, not alone the conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of the Commercial Credit 
Conference, but an explanation of com- 
mercial credit practice, a representative 
selection of typical credit instructions 
and a summary of the leading prece- 
dents, sufficient to gain a true under- 
standing of the practical procedure con- 
nected with commercial credit opera 
tions and of the legal relationships of 
the parties to the transactions’. As the 
author is chairman of the Acceptance 
Council committee which prepared the 
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forms of the standard letter of credit 
recommended for general adoption | 

American banks, beginning July 1, 192 

he brings to his writing an intima 

knowledge of his subject. 

The book outlines the discussions « 
the Commercial Credit Conference a1 
indicates the for the choice « 
the standard forms. It 
prehensive treatment of letter of cred 
practice, including: the question of 1 


reason 


contains con 


course against the letter of credit ben 
ficiary ; the matter of “received for shi; 
ment” and ‘on board” bills of lading 
the Hague rules; the buyers’ protectio 
against the mercantile risk. Some « 
the topics treated at length are: Th 
rise of commercial letters of credit 
the confusion concerning confirmation 
recognition of the need for standar 
forms; standard commercial letters « 
credit; nature of rights and obligation 
created by letters 0 
credit; performance under documentar 
letters of credit. 


document ary 


i 
ps 
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Tue CHINESE NationaL Banks. B 
Ray Ovid Hall, Washington, D. ( 
Ballantyne & Sons. 


This little book deals with the his 
tory and vicissitudes of the Chinese na 
tional banks. It discusses the organiza 
tion of the Hupu Bank, the Ta Ching 
Bank, and the disastrous effects of th 
revolution of 1911 upon banks then in 
existence, with the consequent establish 
ment of the Bank of China. Othe: 
topics of interest in the book are th: 
struggle for Government balances; not: 
redemption at Canton; the dollar versus 
The 


author devotes one chapter to an ap 


yen and rubles at Manchuria. 
praisal of the banking systems in China 
and suggests some steps towards a re 


form of present conditions. 
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New Erain Bank Advertising on its Way 
By Harold A. Nornabell 


NEW era of bank advertising 
is on its way. This is not a 
prophesy, but is an observation 
0! approaching events which you may 
have noticed yourself. 

Banks are going to have nationally 

vertised articles to market the same 
a. other retailers in town. You have 
p-obably noticed they have some al- 
r idy. 

Chis is the subject of keen rejoicing 
tc alert bank publicity men who recog- 
n ze in it an opportunity to merchandise 
h nk service just as other more tangible 
products are merchandized. 

The fellow that has said. “But. we are 
slling something intangible. That is 
harder. vou know,” is going to have to 
look for another excuse. 

The great fault of bank advertising 
today is that, in most instances, one 
bank name could be substituted for an- 
other in the copy and it would be 
equally effective. This is said with all 
due respect to the men who prepare it 
because a bank publicity man cannot 
write individuality into copy for his in- 
stitution if that institution has no in- 
dividuality. National advertising will 
make bank service tangible and _ indi- 
vidualistic. 

By familiarizing the public with some 
particular service or protection which 
banks are offering depositors through 
the use of national advertising, a cus- 
tomer of a bank giving this advertised 
service will have a clear conception of 
what he is getting and the service will 
assume tangible aspects. The mere fact 
that his bank provides this service 
which he is familiar with through his 
reading of advertisements will build 
prestige in his mind for the bank. When 
he is talking to friends about banking 
the chances are he will proudly boost 
his bank because of the service rendered 
which is well-known to him. 

Curiously, all the four or five bank 
items now nationally advertised are 


< he ( ks. 


Travellers checks have been on the 
market for some years and through na- 
tional advertising are quite firmly es- 
tablished although there is still oppor- 
tunity for increasing this business in 
many banks, especially during the ap- 
proaching vacation season. 

It is my personal opinion that banks 
could considerably increase their busi- 
ness in this item by “tying up” closer 
to the advertising campaign. Lists of 
travelling salesmen of local concerns, 
townspeople in the habit of taking long 
vacation trips and local business men 
taking frequent buying trips are often 
not worked for this item as intensively 
as the opportunities justify. 

More recently, the national advertis- 
ing of all forms of checks has come into 
vogue. The appeal to bank depositors 
is made through various forms of pro- 
tective paper or devices and, in at least 
one instance, insurance against fraudu- 
lent alteration. 

The leader among these advertisers 
of the general run of checks has spent 
as high as $250,000 a year in populariz- 
ing his checks. His copy is appearing 
in five or six of the largest national 
publications and his product is getting 
to be quite as well known as other ad- 
vertised products—say, Knox hats, 
Florsheim shoes or Goodyear tires. 

Of course, you will find bankers who 
have tried nationally advertised checks, 
and will say that they are not produc- 
tive, but if you will take the time to 
trace it down you will find that the 
banker is usually not a good “mer- 
chandiser’”’. 

In the first place he is under the 
impression that because he has a na- 
tionally advertised product people will 
rush into his bank to get it. 

People do not do that. They do not 
go to their grocer and demand Camp- 
bell’s Soup or to their clothier and 
demand Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
clothes, but what they do is to ac- 
cept these articles from the merchants 
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with satisfaction and without question 
because they have read about them. If 
a merchant displays a sign showing that 
he has these products, he stamps him- 
self as up-to-date because he handles 
well known products. The secret of 
getting maximum value from advertised 
products is letting people know by every 
means possible that you have them. 
This then stamps the local advertiser 
with all the prestige of the national 
copy. 

The most successful merchants now- 
adays are those handling advertised 
products. The fact that his stock is 
well-known to his customers enables him 
to make sales quickly and without quib- 
bling. It cuts sales expense, increases 
customer confidence and makes repeat 
sales come easier through the establish- 
ment of the trade name in the cus- 
tomers’ minds. The day is not far 
distant when the most successful banks 
will handle nationally advertised pro- 
ducts, service and protection. In fact, 
they do now—that is, all that is ob- 
tainable. 

Getting back to these advertised 
checks, which are at present our best 
means of gauging the value of national 
advertising to banks, it has been the ex- 
perience of banks getting behind this 
national advertising with good local 
publicity of all kinds that very de- 
sirable results could be secured. 

Local publicity of this kind that has 
attracted much attention has consisted 
of lobby and window displays as well as 
newspaper copy. 

Windows, especially, provide a bank 
with a splendid means of “tying up” 
with national advertising. Being in the 
bank, the association is close and un- 
mistakable. Also, the buying impulse 
aroused has a means close at hand for 
expression—merely, “‘step inside’. It 
is encouraging to note the increasing 
use of display windows by banks. 

Lobby displays are used more to 
build prestige with present depositors 
and are very effective for this purpose. 

It costs very little to prepare either 
a lobby or window display for nation- 
“lly advertised products.. A few maga- 


zines folded back showing the advertis 
ments together with a display of the 
product is quite effective. 

Newspaper space and circularizing 
are made more productive too, by thie 
injection of nationally advertised track 
names and trade marks. 

The increasing use of nationally a 
vertised products and service by banks 
will ultimately result in a vast saving 


in bank publicity costs through i 


creased effectiveness caused by usir g 
trade names and trade notes alreacy 
made familiar to prospects through n 
tional advertising. 

As this new phase spreads over mo « 
branches of a bank’s service, it will } 
come easier to give a bank an indivi 
uality. Whereas, now you have letter: d 
on your bank window “United Stats 
Government Depository’, “Depository 
for the Nation, State, County and City 
etc., within a few short vears banks 
will be gaining prestige by a new ty) 
of sign on their windows such as “W 
Provide Checks 
“We give Nationally Advertised Ser 
ice. You Know It’s the 


other like signs. 


Best”. and 


Many features of the services a bat 
renders could be benefited by clearer 
explanation to the public through n 
tional publicity. 


It would be mighty interesting ar 
very good salesmanship for instance for 
burglary and holdup insurance con 


panies to educate the general public 
the safety of funds intrusted to banks 
thus protected. Such publicity would 
relieve public anxiety in cases of spe 
tacular thefts and would certainly e1 


dear the company to the bankers in th 
country who realize the extreme in 
portance of letting the people kno 
how a bank protects funds. 

This is only one of the instances 
where national advertising has not bee 
used but could be utilized to advantag: 
Think over the service your bank ren 
ders and its many protective features 
You will be surprised at the many o} 
portunities which this new era in bank 
advertising is opening up. 
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Napoleon as a Financier 


One hundred years ago Napoleon died. 


Those of us who are in the banking profession recognize that he was one 
of the world’s greatest financiers. 


His wars have vanished, but his banking reforms survive and have 
carried France through many crises long after his campaigns were over. 


His father was an utterly unpractical, dreamy man, a spendthrift; thus 
his mother early instilled frugality and saving habits among her children. 


When Napoleon was twenty, he received less pay, as a very subordinate 
officer in the French army, than many minor bank employees now do in 
the United States. Yet he was saving enough to educate his two younger 
brothers. 


When he was thirty, he founded one of the greatest banking institutions 
in the world, now 121 years old in usefulness. 


On January 18, 1800, he decreed the establishment of the Bank of 
France, with a capital of 30,000,000 frances. ‘These figures then seemed 
large, but today there are at least thirty national banks in the United 
States with a greater capitalization. 


It superseded the “Caisse des Comptes Courants” (Bank of Current Ac 
counts) which had been founded on June 29, 1796, and which had carried 
on a discount business, received deposits, opened current accounts, and 
issued notes payable to the bearer and at sight. 


The Bank of France did all these things, and more. It was the center 
of the French banking system, since it had the Government behind it. 
The other banks which had enjoyed a right of issue either went into 
liquidation or were bought up by the Bank of France 


Nowhere did Napoleon show his genius more than in keeping the same 
able administration at the head of the French Treasury from 1799 to 1814. 
This was Gaudin, whom Napoleon promoted to be Minister of Finance. 
He had already spent twenty-five vears in that department, and was 
thoroughly familiar with its workings. 


In 1789, according to the great French writer, Taine, the average 
French peasant, out of every 100 francs of net income, paid fourteen 
francs to his immediate feudal superior, fourteen more to the Church, 
fifty-three to the King and had nineteen for himself. 


Hence the French Revolution. 


In 1800, after Napoleon had taken charge of affairs, the same peasant ' 
paid twenty-one francs in all to the Government and had _ seventy-nine 
for himself. 


Napoleon was a good bookkeeper. For the first time in twenty years 
French national expenses and receipts balanced in 1801-2 


No country’s finances were ever better managed than those of France 
under Napoleon from 1800 to his fall in 1814. “Efficiency” and “scientific 
management” were his guiding principles Over a billion frances were 
spent on public improvements, such as bridges, highways, canals and 
waterways Cotton manufacture was improved; a flax spinning machine 
invented, and gas-lighting introduced, as well as the manufacture of soda. 


Napoleon would have made an excellent bank president. We have much 
to learn from him—From The Corn Exchange. 





























A First National Bank Connection— 


will mean more to you than merely 
the handling of your checks and 
deposits. 


You will enjoy the added advan- 
tages of the wide influence and 
prestige that come through a con- 
nection with this sound banking 
institution as well as the courtesy 
and accommodation that it is pos- 
sible to render with the most 
modern and efficient banking 
equipment. 


It is a pleasure to receive letters of inquiry 


SIONAL 
CO 






Largest National Bank West of the Mississippi 


SERVES EVERY STATE IN THE UNION 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


+6 EVIVAL in many lines of busi 

ness, which has become in 

creasingly well-defined in r 
ent months,” says the New York Fed 
ral Reserve Bank’s monthly review of 
susiness on the subject of credit condi 
ions, “is not yet reflected in an in 
demand for bank loans for 
On the contrary, 


reased 
ommercial purposes. 
the volume of commercial loans in New 
York City banks still has a tendency to 
decline, though at a moderate rate, and 
the demands of member banks upon the 
Federal Reserve banks are at a mini- 
mum.” The review says further: 

These small requirements for commercial 
credit are entirely in accord with experi 
ence during previous periods of recovery 
from business inactivity. The situation in 
respect of bank credit is precisely the re- 
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Course of commercial loans of reporting banks in the 
Jnited States compared with changes in the volume of 
checks drawn on banks in clearing-house centers 


verse of the conditions which prey tiled dur- 
ing the latter half of 1920. Then, business 
men in protecting themselves during the 


early stages of business reaction, borrowed 


not only for current needs but were obliged 
in many cases to grant extensions of loans 
owing to them by their customers, and to 
ask for extensions of loans owing by them to 
their banks In consequence bank loans 
throughout the country did not reach maxi 
mum until about nine months after the tice 
of business activity had turned. 

The accompanying diagram which cor 
pares business activity with the volume of 
commercial loans, illustrates these relation 
ships. The measure taken to show busi 
ness activity is the volume of debits to if 
dividual account—that is, the total amount 
of checks drawn on the accounts of individ 
ual depositors—reported by 141 clearing 
house centers throughout the United States 

In the line showing business activity the 
effect of the seasons is plainly marked; in 
the spring of each year the tendency of the 
line is downward and in the autumn upward, 
and the incidental dips and rises occur at 
very nearly the same relative periods of 
each year. The high point since 1919 was 
reached in the early part of 1920, and 
allowance is made for the effect of the s« 
sons, it will be seen that there was a decline 
until the late summer of 1921. Since thet 
the tendency has been upward. Contrasted 
with the line for business activity is a line 
showing the commercial loans of about 800 
member banks in principal cities represe 
ing about forty-five per cent. of the total 
banking resources of the country. This line 
reached its maximum in the early autum: 
of 1920 and then declined consistently until 
the latter part of 1921, since when the rate 
of decline has been somewhat smaller. 


THE IMPROVED POSITION OF THE FARMER 


Relative to the decidedly favorable 
turn in the affairs of the farmer the Na- 
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tional City Bank, Chicago, says in a re- 
cent letter: 


rhe greatly improved position of the 
farming classes is of importance to the 
whole country and especially to the West. 
It contrasts sharply with the despondency 
of last year and means a greatly increased 
purchasing power at just the time when it 
is most necessary to build up business and 
make it healthy and strong. ‘The Govern- 
ment’s May condition estimate of 83.5 per 
cent. for winter wheat suggests a crop about 
equal to last year’s, but from eight to nine 
per cent. above the ten year average. The 
condition of rye shows marked improvement 
with a percentage of 91.7 and an indicated 
yield of more than 79,000,000 bushels as 
compared with a final estimate for the past 
decade of 57,000,000 bushels. The showing 
for hay is also above the ten year average, 
with an indicated yield of 103,579,000 tons. 
The indicated production of live-stock shows 
decided betterment and the outlook as a 
whole for the agricultural states is excellent. 
The lateness of ploughing and planting has 
been a drawback and while it is too early 
to venture precise forecasts, there are 
abundant grounds for taking a hopeful view 
of the future. This means much for the 
American people as the United States is an 
agricultural country first of all, notwith- 
standing the remarkable strides made by 
manufacturing within the last decade. ‘ 


HIGH WATER MARK IN BUILDING 


The striking proportions which fig- 
ures for new building construction have 
reached, and the relation of these figures 
to business recovery is commented on 
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Volume of building contracts awarded, by classes 


by the business bulletin of the Cleveland 
Trust Company as follows: 


The evidences that business is recoverin 
become truly impressive when they are con 
pared with the corresponding records mad 
after former depressions in earlier year 
New building construction undertaken dur 
ing the first quarter of 1922, constitutes 
new high record. Never before has the nev 
construction undertaken in the first thre« 
months of any year even remotely ap 
proached that of this year. Its total is 
twenty leading cities is more than thre: 
times as much as the average for the cor 
responding months of the past twenty years 

Few factors are more important than new 
building construction in marking the re 
covery of business after a depression, or in 
helping along the movement toward bette: 
times after it has got under way. New 
building is a form of durable investment 
It takes place when people are producing 
more than they are consuming. It increase 
the machinery of production, or advance 
the standard of living, or does both. 

The accompanying diagram shows the 
number of millions of dollars worth of build 
ing permits granted in the same twenty 
leading cities during the first quar 
ter of each year over a_ term of 
twenty years. For fifteen years before the 
war the normal expenditure for new build 
ing in these cities during the first quarter of 
each year was about 110 million dollars. In 
times of prosperity it was a little more, and 
in years of depression it was distinctly less 
The average was about 100 millions. 


This year the amount has suddenly shot 


up to 340 millions. Even if full allowance 
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ap much as the average for recent, pre-war floor space and in value, compared to March 
al it ars. Contracts for business buildings amounted 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary : 


ACCOUNTS INVITED. 





to an increase in the number of stores owned 
by the reporting Average sales 
per store showed a decline of 0.3 per cent 
Detailed figures are shown in the table. The 
column showing change in sales per store 
is to be interpreted in connection with the 
fact that the new stores established tend to 
be smaller in size than old stores and hence 
tend to pull down average sales per store. 


svstems. 


Type of Number of Dollar value 
store Sales 

Apr Ap! 

1921 1922 

Ter ent 100 121 
Grocery 100 120 
Shoe 100 111 
Apparel 100 108 
Cigar 100 92 
Dru 100 97 
Total 100 114 





A NATIONAL POLICY NEEDED 


“What we need,” says the Mississippi 
Valley Association in its declaration of 
principles for 1922, “is not a national 
agricultural policy, but a great national 
policy, in which agriculture, industry, 
commerce, finance, and transportation, 
each properly articulates and coérdi- 
nates with all the others. It is only as 
we acknowledge this absolute interde- 
pendence of interests that we shall make 
real and permanent progress.” 


FAVORS FORD’S MUSCLE SHOALS OFFET 


The Mississippi Valley Association 
puts itself on record as favoring the 
acceptance by Congress of Henry 
Ford’s offer for Muscle Shoals, as fol- 
lows: 

It is the convinced judgment of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association that the offer of 
Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals should be 
promptly accepted by the Congress of the 
United States. This offer has universally 
received the approval of the people in the 
country. ‘The waste of Government funds 
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Kings County Trust Company — 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,500,000 Undivided Profits $515,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


HOWARD D. JOOST Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


WuIlIIH 
going on since the signing of the aru t 
at the end of the Great War should c« 

The future responsibility should now ‘ 


transferred from the taxpayers of the « 


.s~vy to Henry Ford under the terms of 
offer 

We also declare that representative 
the Association be appointed to urge 
committees of Congress now considering | 


Ford offer to report favorably the ac 
ance of such offer by both Houses of ¢ 


gress. 
COUNTRY BANKS AND FARM MORTGAG:S 
“When the Federal Farm Loan -\ct 


was passed”, said George Woodruit, 
vice-president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, Chicago, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Missouri Bankers’ As 
sociation, “many farmers were given tlie 
impression that the banks were op 
posed to the legislation because soi 
bankers expressed the opinion that sma! 
local coéperative sssociations would no 


] 
| 
t 
be able adequately to look after tli 
mortgage needs of their respective com- 


munities”. To quote Mr. Woodr ff 
further: 
Any lack of codperation between the 


country banks and the Farm Loan systein 
has not been due to any general oppositiot 
on the part of the banks, but has been du 
almost entirely to the fact that the Federal 
Farm Loan act contained no provisions tl 
would make possible the adequate use of t 
services of the more than thirty thousa 
banks in America. 

The working of the Federal Farm 
act, with its provisions for a codperativ« 
system of banks and local associations a1 
a joint stock system, is now becoming ger 
erally understood throughout our count? 
Most farmers realize that it is possible under 
the law for any ten of them to organize a 
local Farm Loan Association through which 
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rce Commission, the National City 
nk. Chicago, observes: 
reight rate reductions ordered by the 


ductions affect nearly all classes of traffic 


pt agricultural products, which ben- 
ed at the beginning of 1922 from a six 
ind one-half per cent. cut on grain, 


ricultural products made supplemental to 


uvust 26, 1920, and which would have ex- 
d this month. While some railroad offi 
Is complain of the rate cut as likely to 


eduction in wages It is clear that the 
ds will use this rate cut as a basis for 
yppening the controversy for lower wages, 
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heir land, the local association turning 
mortgages over to the Federal Land 
and the Federal Land bank securing 
noney with which to purchase the mort- 
s from the local association by selling 
free Federal Land bank bonds. How- 
many farmers have complained about 
lack of activity on the part of local as- 
itions after they have been formed. 
of this situation it would doubt- 
seem to be advisable to continue the 
ent provisions of the act providing for 
rganization and operation of local Farm 
Associations, but at the same time it 
ld seem to be quite clear that if we, in 
rica, are to take advantage of the 
test opportunity that any country has 
had to build up the greatest system 
ind credit in the world, we must admit 
country banks of the 
and this could very easily be done by 
ing all of the provisions of the act 
tly as they are at present and merely 
ng a new section that would make pos- 


view 


as members SYs- 


the admission of the country banks 
rembers. 
rHE REVISION IN FREIGHT RATES 


nm the subject of the recent revision 
freight rates by the Interstate Com 


rstate Commerce Commission are sure to 
important upon the rail- 

and the shippers. Changes effective 
1 next involve a ten per cent. horizontal 
in rates below the schedule which became 


e an bearing 


Is 


ctive on August 26, 1920. Passenger 
s were not touched at all and the sur- 
rge on Pullman fares was retained. The 


The new rates will 
lace also the ten per cent. cut on several 


in products and hay 


varrass the carriers and so reduce earn 
is to make them less attractive with the 
the that this objec 


. however valid, will be partially met by 


lit’, indications are 


petitions for which are now on file with 
Railroad Labor Board at Chicago 
innouncement just made by the 
1 Labor ’ 


cen 


he Rail- 
reduction 


the 


Board of a averaging 


*r hour in of the 
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More Business 


for your 


BANK 


OR thirteen years the 

Bankers Service Corpor- 
ation has been producing 
actual results in increased 
business for banks and trust 
companies from Maine to 
California. 


We are Responsible, Experi- 


enced and Efficient in 


New Business Surveys 
Personal Solicitation 
Customer Cultivation 
Newspaper Copy 
Booklets and Folders 
Christmas Clubs 
Home Safes 
Advertising Agency 


There is at least one big bank 
in every big city which has 
used our Service— many of 
them over and over again 

in the development of a Sav- 
ings department, a Trust 
department, a Commercial 
department, a Safe Deposit 


a New Busi- 


ness department. Every cus- 


department or 


tomer is a reference 


« 
Bankers Service 
Corporation 


19 & 21 Warren Street 
New York City 


Write for our booklet 
“The Voice of Experience” 
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Chartered 1836 


Institutions Desiring 
Philadelphia Connections 


are invited to avail themselves of the 
Banking, Trust, Real Estate and other 
facilities of this Company, which is now 
serving many clients in other cities. 


The continued growth of this Company, 
without consolidation, since its establish- 
ment under perpetual charter in 1836, is 
evidence of the satisfactory service rendered. 


Capital and Surplus « $10,000,000 

Resources ror . 56,000,000 

Individual Trust Funds — 285,000,000 
Corporate Trust Funds $1,386,000,000 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Broad and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


Member Federal 
Reserve System 


Effingham B. Morris 


President 
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tified and it will probably not be long before 
all other classes of railroad labor will be 
correspondingly reduced. ‘The decision did 
not meet the wishes of President Harding 
for freight cuts in rates on agricultural 
products, nor the desire of Secretary Hoover 
for reduction in rates for the transportation 
of coal and other basic commodities. But 
the commission felt that the principle of 
the horizontal decrease was the one which 
best suited present conditions. ‘The com- 
mission said: “Rate stability is one of the 
important needs of commerce. It is a fun- 
damental law of business that the anticipa- 
tion of a falling market tends to restrict 
purchases. The public does not accept the 
present rate level as stable because of the 
belief that rates are too high and must 
eome down.” If this point is well taken— 
and it is urged by many experts—the an- 
nouncement of the new schedules ought to 
lead to better business and the release of 
orders held up by uncertainty as to what 
the new delivery costs would be. 


RECENT RAILWAY EARNINGS 


Discussing recent railway earning 
statements, the Index of the New York 
Trust Company, says: 


That the position of the roads has ma- 
terially improved is clearly indicafed. But 
it is important to observe that this improve- 
ment has been effected in spite of decreased 
operating revenues. It is doubtful, to say 
the least, whether the roads can safely con- 
tinue their present policy of rigid economy 
involving large reduction in maintenance ex- 
penditure, which clearly shows in the in- 
creased percentage of bad order cars. 

As to the effect of decreased rates the 
evidence is not conclusive. On the one hand 
the loadings of grain and grain products are 
increased, while as to live stock, on which 
a very considerable reduction in rates was 
made from January 1 to April 15, the total 
loadings under this heading were 429,625 
cars, as compared with 432,034 cars in the 
corresponding period of 1921 (when the rate 
reduction had not yet taken effect), and 
with 450,348 cars in 1920, before the rate 
increase was made. It is further to be 
noted that the largest gains in loading thus 
far made in 1922 have been in miscellaneous, 
less-than-carload lots of merchandise and in 
coal, on which there has been little or no 
reduction in 

While these figures are not conclusive, be- 
y tactors other than freight 
rates have affected the situation, they are 
sufficient to show that the increase in total 
freight car loadings this year is not of itself 
proof that reductions in rates have stimu- 
lated traffic, a conclusion that agricultural 
anxious to draw, but 
which is not justified by the evidence at 
hand 
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The Oldest Bank 


in America 


HARTERED by the Cont- 

nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $2,000,- 
000, Surplus of $3,000,000, 
and Undivided Profits of $482,- 
664.26, this bank is better pre- 
pared than ever to fill its important 
place among the great financial 
institutions of the United States. 


President 
E. PUSEY PASSMORE 


Vice-President 
RICHARD S. McKINLEY 
Cashier 
E. S. KROMER 
Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY 


Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE 


Assistant Cashier 
JOHN W. WHITING 


THE BANK OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE 


PEOPLES 


OF 
BUFFALO 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


| Resources 


i] Over $18,000,000.00 


Among the most valuable 
assets of this Bank are 
the confidence and the 


esteem of those who 


know it best. 


THE 
PEOPLES BANK 
OF BUFFALO 


Main Office 


Corner Seneca and Main 


Branch 


Corner Niagara and Virginia 








THE CLASS STRUGGLE MYTH 


Writing for the Garfield National 


Bank, New York, on the subject of 


“The Myth of the Class Struggl 


Henry Hazlitt, financial editor of the 


New York Evening Mail, says: 


Of all the dangerous economic ideas th 
rage in the world today, the most dangerot 
and the most widespread, is the belief in 
natural antagonism between capital and | 
bor. In particular, the idea consists of tv 
propositions, to wit: 

(1) That there are two distinct “classes , 
capitalists and workers, employers and e1 
ployed, that their interests are inevitab 
and inherently opposed to each other, a1 
that the gain of one is always at the « 
pense of the other. 

(2) That the interests of the “worker 
are identical with each other. 

Yet the idea will not bear the slighte:t 
critical examination. The distinction betwee 1 
capital and labor, to begin with, is pure 
formal. The corporation employee holdit 
a share of stock is a capitalist. The m: 
receiving interest on his $50 Liberty bor 
is a capitalist. That Greek immigrant dow 
at the corner, pushing his two-wheeled ca 
of fruit and chocolate bars, is a capitalis 
He works for no one. He has invested 
his cart, which is fixed capital; in his fru 
and chocolate bars, which constitute his i 
ventories; he sells direct to the public, lil 
the owner of any retail department stor 
What he makes are profits, not wages. Ar 
if he should hire an assistant to help hi 
wheel the cart or sell the fruit and choc 
late, he would become an employer. 


On the other hand, the bank presiden', 


the great. steel company president, the pres 
dent of one of the country’s largest rai 
roads, is an employee. He may hold sto« 
in the corporation, just as the humble 
worker may, and often does, but he ne« 
not necessarily do so. Essentially he is hire 
by the stockholders, through the board ot 
directors, and what he gets is a salary, no 


profits. He is, in the socialist catchword, 


being “exploited”, just as the Greek pusl 
cart owner may be “exploiting” someone 


AUTOMOBILE ACTIVITY 


Concerning the activity in the auto 
mobile business the First Wisconsin Na 
tional Bank says: 


Automobile shipments have been increas 
ing rapidly from the first of the year. Th 
first quarter’s shipments of passenger car 
and trucks exceeded those of the first quar 
ter of 1921 by sixty-five per cent. J Prob 
ably a large part of this demand is fo 
replacement. Many people, no doubt, a'r 
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lhuying new cars this year who would nor- 
mally have bought them last year. Study 
of automobile statistics has developed the 

ict that for several years new demand has 
entered on the low and medium-priced cars. 
t would be interesting to find out the pro- 
ression of buyers from the lower to the 
1edium and higher-priced cars. ‘There must 
e a more or less regular tendency for 
uyers to go from a cheap to a medium- 
riced car, but the number who graduate 
ito the higher-priced class is naturally much 
smaller. The production and registration 
gures show that the expensive car class 
as increased relatively little for the past 
ive or six years. 

Increased sales of automobiles and trucks 
together with the advance of the spring 
season has brought pronounced improvement 
n tire and automobile parts and accessories 


nanufacture. From the severe depression 
f last year the tire industry has come back 
o nearly a normal condition \ long list 


f other industries beginning with steel and 
ncluding aluminum, cotton fabric, oil, elec- 
rical manufacture and the numerous parts 
ind accessories are stimulated by automobile 
ictivity. The number of people who in one 
way or another find employment by reason 
f the automobile cannot be accurately es- 
timated, but it must run into million figures. 
lhe automobile dealers of the United States 
ilone number about 66,000. 


BUSINESS BEGINS TO STAND ON ITS FEET 


Of last year’s business depression as 
compared to the present position of 
business, Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National Bank, 
New York, says: 


The depression of last year was surely the 
worst in recent history. In the depression 
of 1908, following the panic of 1907, we 
dropped something like seventeen per cent. 
or eighteen per cent. below normal in the 
physical volume of production and con 
sumption. In the acute depression of De 
cember, 1914, following the outbreak of the 
war, we perhaps got down to eighteen per 
cent. below normal. In May of 1921 the de- 
pression was so acute that twenty-five per 
cent. below normal would come nearer de- 
scribing it. From that low point we have 
made a very substantial and gratifying ad- 
vance. We now stand at something like 
fifteen per cent. or sixteen per cent. below 
normal. This is very far from satisfactory, 
but it means the difference for representa- 
tive businesses of the country between losses 
and small profits. In the course of the last 
few months a gratifyingly large number of 
businesses, indeed the typical businesses of 
the country, have begun to show black 
figures instead of red figures on their 
monthly profit and loss statments. The 
businesses of the country are no longer liv- 
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HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 


part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 


Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 8,300,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


Ohe 


OURTH S 
ATIONAL BAN 


Philadelphia 


















































The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 


the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or net 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 

The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 

Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 





Transfer Guide and Service. 
Write Today for Full Particulars 


The Corporation Trust Company 


37 Wall Street, New York City 


Affiliated with 


The Corporation Trust Company System 


BOSTON JERSEY CITY CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA 
ALBANY PORTLAND, ME. LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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gy on capital hey are making small pro 
s again. 


APID EXPANSION OF THE RADIO 


Of the rapid expansion of the radio 
ie research bureau of the National 
etail Dry Goods Association says: 


Broadcasting stations of the 360-meter 
ive length number now well over 100, an 
crease of more than fifty per cent. within 
ss than one month. Department store 
oadcasting stations of this class through 
it the United States have increased 100 
r cent. within the one month period and 
mstitute nearly thirteen per cent. of the 
tal number There are listed in the re 
rt 202 manufacturers of radio appara 
s, including thirty-four plants producing 
muplete receiving sets: eighty five manu 


cturers of accessories and special units tor 
ceiving sets; twenty-three manufacturers 
raw materials and parts used in construc 
on of radio apparatus, and thirty-four 
inufacturers of \. and B batteries and 
itters recharging devices 

\ vast literature of radio has been born, 
most over night. Nine new magazines cd 
ted to radio are listed. Numberless popu 
r monthly and weekly publications, to 
ether with all trade journals even remotely 
meerned with the new field of industrial 
nd commercial activity, are devoting ce 
irtments to the subject. Newspapers in 
ll large cities and thousands in = smaller 
enters feature radio information for the 
eneral public 


THE AMERICAN VALUATION PLAN 


The Portsmouth, Virginia, Star says 


of the “American Valuation” plan orig 


nally proposed in the Fordney tarifl 


bill: 


The real business men of America—those 


vho realize that if we are to regain our 
ost foreign trade we must buy from Ku 


ope, else we cannot sell to Kurope—are 


deeply concerned lest the “American valua 
tion” plan originally proposed in the Ford- 


ey tariff bill shall become a law overnight 
The American valuation idea is born of 


the dreams of high protectionists who be 


ieve in the outworn theory that the way 


to restore and maintain prosperity in the 


‘nited States is to erect a Chinese wall of 
iriff duties about it. 

American business men who have made a 
rractical study of the problems involved in 
he tariff system are convinced that the 
aluation scheme would wreck what little 
hance we may have to regain our foreign 
iarkets and to get back to normal in pro- 
luction of goods for export. 
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HE teller at the window 

—the bookkeeper on his 
high stool—the bank official 
in his private office—all 
will welcome Dixon’ 
Eldorado pencils. They 
ease and quicken the day’s 
exacting tasks. 


NORAD 
DORAD 


Send for 
FREE SAMPLES 


Write for full-length 
free samples of Dixon's 
Eldorado and full-length 
free samples of Dixon's 
“BEST” Colored Pencils 
Both are supreme in their 
field. 


Made in 17 le 

\ FOR ALL 
PENCIL 

\ WORE 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 163-J, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Distributors: 


A.R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 
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STABLISHED in 1850, The Marine 
Trust Company is the oldest and 
largest commercial bank in Buffalo | oe 
and through its long period of service 
has gained a wide prestige among 
bankers and business men in general. 
- Amer 
Located in Buffalo, the eastern ter ct. 2- 
minus of Lake Erie, it serves a large } Delay 
territory in this part of the country. \NK 
NAT 
We invite your account. The 
itiona 
stituti 
MARINE solid 
m tf Am 
TRUST COMPANY hi is 
: ilv 15, 
OF BUFFALO nurces 
ELLIOTT C. McDOUGAL, President Re | 
. an Vv 
Capital and Surplus - - - $17,000,000 remch 
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DECREASED UNEMPLOYMENT output of 120,000 cars, against a previo The BE 

high record of 109,000. which 1 

“he . - . ; ; 1} ‘ere ° nic ’ 1S 

On the subject of unemployment the _ — corporations in different lin n 1812 
bas bcsrayes. : ‘ are showing improved earnings. Except wi ‘ 
Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, jact year the comparisons are not yet sa rf the 1 
Says: isfactory, but the direction is clearly righ rust Ce 
: Several companies have been able to pi tf which 
Unemployment throughout the country has — off loans from the War Finance Corpor well esi 
further decreased, with all the reports and tion, as the Baldwin Locomotive Works doubled 
indications showing that the number out of | and the International Harvester Compan ind a m 
. work is being steadily reduced. It is a mat- With the revived and broadening specul em and 
ter for congratulation that the winter was tion in the securities’ markets, much of 000.000 
passed without much or any serious distress. of semi-investment and very substantial cae j 
Many industries are expanding their opera- character, Wall Street collateral loans hav rhe A 
tions and increasing the number of employ- run up from about $500,000,000 last N« posits of 
ees. The automobile industry has increased vember to some $1,250,000,000, but at that the Mere 
its activity month by month this year. Both are $500,000,000 below the peak point 1829. Ke 
as to output and sale of cars and trucks reached in July, 1919. The Federal Re tified wit 
it has far outrun the most sanguine ex- serve banks hold big percentage of reserve, with Am 
pectations. ‘The schedule of the Ford Mo- and money generally is easy at rates attract members 
tor Company for this month calls for the ive to borrowers. oned se 
ped sey 
braska al 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 




















CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers Association, New York, 
ct. 2-6. 


Delaware—at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 


ANK OF AMERICA AND ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL BANK CONSOLIDATE 


the Bank of America and the Atlantic 
itional Bank, two of the oldest financial 
stitutions in New York, have agreed to 
msolidation under the name of the Bank 
f America. Through the consolidation, 
hich is expected to become effective about 
ilv 15, the Bank of America will have re 
ure es of over $125,000,000. 

The business of the Atlantic National 
sank will be continued as the Atlantic 
ranch of the Bank of America. The active 
xecutives of the Atlantic National Bank 
ill remain at the Atlantic office of the 
sank of America, with the exception of 
‘resident Herman D. Kountze, who with 
veral of his associates will become directors 
f the Bank of America. 

The Bank of America, the president of 
which is Edward C. Delafield, was founded 
n 1812 as the successor of the first Bank 
if the United States. In 1920 the Franklin 
trust Company merged with it, as a result 
f which the Bank of America acquired a 
well established trust department and 
doubled its net deposits. It is a state bank 
ind a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
em and has a capital and surplus of $11,- 
100,000. 

The Atlantic National Bank, with de 
posits of over $17,000,000 was founded as 
the Merchants Exchange National Bank in 
1829. Kountze Brothers, who became iden- 
tified with it in 1914, have been associated 
with American banking since 1870. The 
members of the firm established and devel- 
oped several banking institutions in Ne- 
braska and Colorado in which the present 
members continue their interest. 

The officers and directors of the Bank 
of America are: 

Directors: Frederic D. Asche, Standard 
Oil Company; Walter M. Bennet, first vice- 
president; George Blagden, Clark, Dodge & 
Henry J. Fuller, Aldred & Com- 


Company; 


pany; Charles M. Dutcher, president Green 
wich Savings Bank; Allen Curtis, Curtis & 
Sanger, New York and Boston; Edward C 
Delafield, president; Archibald 
Douglas, Armitage & McCann; Douglas L. 
Elliman, Douglas L. Elliman & Company; 
Crowell Hadden, president Brooklyn Sav- 
George Hewlett, Hewlett & 
Hillas, president Fidelity 
and Casualty Company; James N. Jarvie, 
New York; Sam A. Lewisohn, Adolph Lew- 
isohn & Company; William G. Low, Jr., 
New York; Charles J. Peabody, Spencer 
Trask & Company; William R. Peters, New 
York; R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont, New York; 
Dailas B. Pratt, Maitland, Coppell & Com 
pany; William J. Ramsay, New York; Ed 
win Thorne, New York. 
Officers: Edward C 
Walter M. Bennet, first vice-president; Clar- 
ence M. Finck, Thornton Gerrish, William J. 
Montgomery, vice-presidents; Charles E. 


Douglas, 


ings Bank; 


Lee; Robert J 


Delafield, president; 


Curtis, vice-president and cashier; Frederick 
G. Curry, trust officer; Edward S. Blagden, 
Clark B. Davis, A. Willis West, Henry J. 
Schuler, Arthur C. T. Beers, Edward W. 
Russell, George Whitlock, assistant cashiers; 
William R. Mollineaux, Jr., Howard B. 
Smith, Dudley F. 
officers; William Reimers, manager Fulton 
street and Market offices; Philip G. Birck- 
head, manager Madison avenue _ office; 
Crowell Hadden, 3rd, manager Bush Ter 
minal office; Robert P. Albright, manager 
industrial department; L. B. Heemskerk, 


Fowler, assistant trust 


manager foreign department; William H. 
Stoffel, Jr., auditor. 


BANKERS TRUST INCREASES 
SURPLUS 


The board of directors of the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York have author- 
ized an increase in its surplus fund of 
$3,750,000, by a transfer of a like amount 
from the undivided profits account. The 
statement of the Bankers Trust Company 
after this increase in surplus and provision 
for the July quarterly dividend of $1,000,- 
000 has been made, will show as follows: 
capital $20,000,000 ; surplus fund, $15,000,- 
000; undivided profits, $9,000,000. 

The board declared the regular quarterly 
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Entrance to vau:t of the Homestead Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The above vault is twenty-three feet wide and eight feet deep and contail er 12 
individual safe deposit boxes One end of the vault is divided off by a polishe steel grill 
behind which are the cash and security lockers of the bank This equipment was constructe 
and installed by the York Safe & Lock Co The vault entrance is the regular York desigi 
containing the exclusive feature of the torch-resisting metal well is othe 
lements of protection against burglar attack known to the art 

dividend of five per cent., payable July 1 for the State of New York, is a mem 
to stockholders of record June 22. of the board. 


The officers are: Max Radt, president 


METROPOLITAN TRUS Joseph Durst and William S$. Fitzsimmons 


APPOINTMENTS vice-presidents ; William IL. Clow, cashier 

Hugo S. Radt, assistant cashier. The di 

At a meeting of the executive committee — rectors, besides Mr. Day are: Joseph Durst, 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New Kmil Eisemann, William S$. Fitzsimmons, 
York, John F. O'Meara was appointed an Robert J. Leonard, James Kdgar Morris 


assistant secretary and Charles H. Caldwell Max Radt, Robert Sherman Ross, Arthur 
an assistant treasurer. Mr. O'Meara has been Worth, Edmund Wright and M. J. Stroock 
the personal secretary and assistant of Gen- 
eral Samuel McRoberts, the president of the ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
company, for some years, and Mr Caldwell Arthur J. Morris, vice-president and get 
was promoted from the position of chief eral counsel of the Industrial Finance Cor 
clerk. poration, president of the Morris Plan Com 

) sa sa a eee _ pany of New York, president of the Morris 
NEW BANK OPENS IN NEW YORK Plan Insurance Society, and an alumnus ot 
fhe Capitol National Bank, which is cap- the University of Virginia, has just been 


. ‘ elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
italized at $2,000,000 and reports a surplus 


of $500,000, opened recently at Seventh ave- TO PAY INTEREST MONTHLY 
nue and Thirty-seventh street, New York, i ’ 
in the heart of the new garment industry. rhe National City Bank of New York has 


Ralph A. Day, Federal Prohibition Director notified depositors that on and after July 
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interest on time deposits will be credited 
ionthly at the rate of three per cent. Under 
ie old system interest on time deposits was 
gured quarterly and credited semi-annually. 
nder the new plan depositors who are 
ot able to deposit funds during the pre- 
cribed periods will not be penalized on this 
ccount for more than a month’s interest 


HtTiH & CO 


Huth & Co. of New York have published a 
eries of foreign security folders giving cou 
on dates, rate, maturity, etc., and covering 
ll foreign countries and specializing on Nor- 


av. 


KQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
DIVIDEND 


\t the regular meeting of the board of 
rustees of the Equitable ‘lrust Companys 
f New York, held June 21, 1922, a quar 
erly dividend of four per cent. was de 
lared on the outstanding capital stock of 
he company, payable June 30, 1922, to 
tockholders of record June 23, 1922. 


LEOPOLD R. MORGAN TO HEAD 
BANK BRANCH 


Extension of credits abroad would aid 
he American exporter in the development of 
srofitable markets in countries that are in 
eed of goods manufactured here, accord 
ng to Leopold R. Morgan, who has re 
ently arrived in New York from the Union 
t South Africa after many years spent 
here as agent for the National Bank of 
south Africa 

Mr. Morgan has come to New York to 
vad the local branch of the National Bank 
if South Africa, while H. Judson, who has 
ven connected with the branch here, has 
vone to London as assistant manager 
“The trouble with the American exporter,” 
‘Ir. Morgan said, “is that he wants cash 
rom the purchaser in South Africa as soon 
s the goods are put on the rails at Detroit 
rv oany American city. The English prac- 
ice and that of Continental countries is to 
xtend credit to the reliable purchaser. 
“Phe South African purchaser has money 
ind can pay his bills, but he dislikes paying 
for goods before he sees them and before he 
vets a chance to examine their quality. He 
s willing to buy from the United States, 
iowever, and in many ways it is a more 
ogical market than England. ‘The climate is 
imilar, and agricultural and other machin- 


ery adapted to this country is equally use- 


ful there.” 
South Africa has entered a period of rapid 











Atlantic Action 


Both the shipper and the shipper’s 
bank are placed in direct banking 
communication with the New York 
wholesale district through Atlantic 
And this, too, with 


the assurance of personal attention 


National service. 


and close cooperation. 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway~-Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 




















development within the last few months, ac 
cording to Mr. Morgan. Living costs now 
are very low, emigration is restricted to 
skilled laborers with some means, unskilled 
native labor is plentiful and the agricultural 
resources of the country are developing 
rapidly under the stimulus of Government 
sponsoring of irrigation projects. The min 
ing of gold and diamonds and the pastoral 
resources of the Union are already highly 
developed , 

Recent American tariff legislation has im 
peded the importation of wool from South 
Africa, Mr. Morgan said, because of the 
assessment of the duty on the basis «: 
weight rather than value. Much of toe 
wool from South Africa is unscoured, and 
for that reason duty must be paid on the 
very high percentage of grease yet in th 
wool. Under an ad valorem tariff importa 
tion of the better qualities of wool from 
South Africa would be increaseu. 

The recent labor disturbances that cause 
the mines and other industries of Johannes 
burg to shut down for many weeks have 
heen settled on a permanent basis, Mr. Mor 


gan said. Confidence has returned to a re 
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markable degree, and that has been reflected 
n increased commercial relations with other 


countries 
Soutn Africa provides a market for Amer- 
icin tractors, harvesting and other agricul 
tvral machinery, electrical supplies, cutlery 
d hardware, office supplies of all kinds, 
tomobiles and a wide assortment of man- 
ictured articles. If the American export- 
©: can extend his credit facilities he will 
ve a good chance in competition with 
iropean countries, in the opinion of Mr. 
organ. Exporters here should not be re 
ctant to use the banking facilities al- 
idy provided by institutions with branches 
this country and in South Africa, he said, 
pointing out that information of all sorts 
lative to foreign markets was available 
banks here as well as through the De 
rtment of Commerce. 


BROOKLYN BANKS MERGE 


\rrangements have been completed by the 
eople’s Trust Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
x the purchase of control of the Home- 
ead Bank of Brooklyn. Directors of both 
istitutions have assented to the terms and 
tices have been mailed calling for a spe- 
ial meeting of the stockholders. 
The Homestead Bank of Brooklyn was 
rganized in 1907 and has a 
ndivided profits of more than $200,000 and 
Rudolph 


teimer, Jr., is the president and one of the 


surplus and 
ts deposits exceed $5,000,000. 


irgest stockholders. 

The People’s Trust Company has re- 
ources of more than $50,000,000. Charles 
I Schenck, vice-president, said that the 
liomestead Bank of Brooklyn will be con- 
tinued in its present location as the Home- 
stead branch of the People’s Trust Com 
pany. The personnel will remain un- 
changed. 


BANKER SAYS WEST IS SHOWING 
IMPROVEMENT 


General business conditions in the West 
ire much improved, the people are looking 
ind feeling better and business men are 
more optimistic, according to Frank K. 
Houston, vice-president of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank of New York, who returned 
recently from an extended business trip 
through the West, where he attended several 
banking conventions. 

“The number of banks that are out of 
debt has greatly increased even within the 
past six months,” said Mr. Houston. “The 
advance in the prices of farm products since 
the first of the vear has stimulated business. 
Prices in general are now less out of joint. 








Exceptional Opportunity 


Handsome Bank partition com- 
plete and in perfect condition. 
Italian marble base, etc., fluted 
marble columns with bronze caps. 
Something exceptionally fine at a 
bargain. Large stock of other 
beautiful interior fittings for the 
home such as bronze and iron grill 
doors, marble, hardwood, black 
and gold mantels, leaded glass 
book-cases, mahogany doors and 
columns, etc. Inspection invited. 
SOUTHARD COMPANY, 
(House Wreckers Est. 40 years) 
14th Street at 9th Avenue. 








“The shortage of homes is being rapidly 
cut down throughout the West and South 
One is impressed with the great impetus in 
the construction of medium-priced, sensible 
houses, and all this is providing employment 

“I asked a prominent banker of Kansas 
about the problem of unemployment. He 
said it was neither a problem nor a fact 
Building and public improvements are ab 
sorbing much labor and the farms are 
calling for the remainder.” 


BEVERLEY D. HARRIS 


Announcement has been made that Bev 
erley D. Harris has resigned as vice-presi 
dent of the National City Bank of New 
York because of ill health. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE DIVIDEND 


At a regular meeting of its board of 
directors, held June 13, the American Ex 
change National Bank of New York de 
clared a dividend covering the two months 
from May 1 to July 1, 1922, of $2.50 a 
share, or at the rate of fifteen per cent. per 
annum. 
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VICTOR LERSNER PRESIDEN’! member of the Crescent Athletic Club 
SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION St. Albans Golf Club. 


At the recent convention of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New 
York, Victor Lersner, comptroller of the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 


BOOKLET ON “COST OF 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS” 


N. Y., was elected president. York has issued a new se 
> j v0 9 . | > Tc 

Mr. Lersner was born in Brooklvn and Deposit Accounts,” by Stuart H. Patter 

: comptroller of the company. The book 


shows how cost accounting methods can 
ipplied to the banking business, and hi 
unprofitable business may be eliminated 
made profitable 

In outlining the method of finding cos 
the booklet considers four elements as ¢ 
termining the value of an account rh 
are (1) the interest allowed on the « 
posit, (2) the interest earned on the mor 
loaned out, (3) the activity of the accou 
and (4) the cost of operation Phe cost 
operation is divided into three items: tl 
cost of keeping the account, exclusive 
activity; the cost of the activity in 
account, and the overhead cost 

The booklet contains two tables which 
lustrate the simple method devised by M 
Patterson to determine quickly and easi 
the profit or loss on a deposit account. 
This booklet has been publisned by 
Guaranty ‘Trust Company in the hope t 
it will supply a method for banking inst 
tutions to work out their costs, a proble 


that—judging from the numerous inquirie 
on this subject—is giving considerable cor 


cern to bankers at this time 


U.S. MORTGAGE AND TRUST CLUI 
GIVES PLAY 





VICTOR A. LERSNER The United States Mortgage & Trius 
President Savings Banks Association of the State 
of New York; comptroller Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn 


Company Club made its debut on Wednes 
day night, May 17, as the creator and pre 
ducer of the musical faree, “The Widow 
Might”, which was presented before the clu 
educated in the schools of that city. He members and their friends at the Hofe 
has heen president of the Brooklyn chap- — Plaza as a part of the annual entertaii 
ter of the American Institute of Bank ment of the 
Clerks and the New York chapter of the 800 witnessed the production which was fol 
\. I. B. and holds the Institute Certificate lowed by 


organization An audience ot 


a buffet supper and dance 
of the latter. He is also an ex-president of “The Widow's Might” in 
the Savings Bank division of the American 


Bankers Association. 


three acts mace 
a decided hit. Carroll Ragan, publicity mar 
ager of the trust company, wrote the book 

Mr. Lersner joined the Williamsburgh while the lyrics were by William A. Hal 
Savings Bank as a clerk in 1888, was ap- loran, Jr. and William J Wittman, 
pointed assistant cashier in 1908 and comp- 
troller in 1913. He is a director of the At 
lantic National Bank, New York, and the the musical comedy, the production of whic! 
Manufacturers Trust Company, Brooklyn was ably directed by William A. Hallorar 
He was treasurer of the Municipal Club of | Jr. Mr. Ragan established his reputation 
Brooklyn from 1902 to 1914 when he was as a composer in his “When the Cat's 
elected president and in 1917 became presi Away”, “From Cairo to Stamboul” an« 
dent of the Brooklyn Civic Club. He is a “The Saguenay”. 


bot 
members of the staff of the trust company 
Twenty-five employees made up the cast of 


The Guaranty Trust Company of Ni 
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The cast of “‘ The Widow's Might”’ given at the Plaza Hotel, May 17, by employees of the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company, New York 


In other years the club has enjoyed its 
nual entertainment in the form of an out 
g. This time the managers chose the play 
s a novel way to entertain the members of 
ie club and at the same time display their 
ilents 


BANK OF NEW YORK AND TRUST 
COMPANY JOIN 

fhe trustees of the New York Life In 

urance & Trust Company and the directors 

f the Bank of New York, two of the old 

st financial institutions in the 1! nited 

States, at meetings held on June 19, ap 


vroved of merging the two companies under 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N.Y 


The cake-walk number, one of the hits of 


‘The Widow's Might” 


the name of the Bank of New York & Trust 
Company. The two companies are arranging 
for special stockholders’ meetings in the 
near future to ratify the plan. 

Mdwin G. Merrill, president of the New 
York Life Insurance & ‘Trust Company, will 
be president of the consolidated company, 
while Herbert Ll. Griggs, president of the 
Bank of New York, will become chairman of 
the board of trustees. The new institution 
will have a capital stock of $4,000,000, sur 
plus and undivided profits of approximately 
$12,000,000 and net deposits in excess of 
$50,000,000. The board of the Bank of 


New York & Trust Company will consist 





Miss Mildred Williams 
who was the widow 
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CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK HEADS ON WAY TO EUROPE 


Percy H. Johnston, president Chemical Natic 


ynal Bank of New York and Clifford P. Hunt, 


vice-president in charge of foreign department sailed for Europe on the S. 8 Adriati 
May 27, to study conditions in France, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Great Britain. Left to right: Clifford P. Hunt, Mrs. Percy I Johnston 
Miss Dorothy Belle Johnston, Percy H. Johnston, Mrs. Clifford P. Hunt Miss Mary O 


Johnston of Lebanon, Ky. 





of thirty members, virtually all of the 
present trustees and directors of the two 
institutions being on the new board. 

The Bank of New York at present has 
$2,000,000 of capital outstanding, 
while that of the New York Life Insurance 
& Trust Company amounts to $1,000,000 
The terms of the merger provide that each 
institution shall declare a $500,000 stock 
dividend, the shareholders of the Bank of 
New York receiving one and one-quarter 
shares of stock of the new company for 
each share now held—a total of $2,500,000; 
the shareholders of the New York Life In 
surance & Trust Company receiving one and 
one-half shares of stock of the consolidated 
company for each share now held—a total of 
$1,500,000. 

For the immediate future the business of 
the trust company will be conducted in its 
own building at 52 Wall street and the busi- 
ness of the Bank of New York will be 
carried on in its own building at 48 Wall 
street. 

The Bank of New York is the oldest bank 
in New York City and was organized in 
1784 by Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary 


stock 


of the Treasury of the United States an 
father of the early banking laws of thi 
country. It was founded as a state banl 
but in 1865, after the close of the civil wai 
it was converted into a national bank. 
The New York Life Insurance and Trus 
Company was the first financial institutio 
in this country to start business with “trus 
company” as a part of its title, it having 
heen organized under a charte 
granted by the State Legislature in 1830 
It has always made a specialty of persona 


special 


trusts. 
CAYUGA COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
\t a meeting of the board of director 
of the Cayuga County National Bank, Au 
burn, N. Y., held June 5, William K. Payne 
was elected president of the bank to suc 
ceed the late Charles P. Burr. George EF 
Snyder, cashier, was elected vice-president 
and also retains the position of cashier 
Carl A. Neumeister who had been assistant 
cashier and trust officer was elected to the 
office of vice-president and also retains the 
Frederic EF. Wor 
den was appointed assistant cashier. 


position of trust officer. 
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New England States | 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 


























The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 





The leading financial institution of 


New England 


Foreign and domestic commercial 


banking of every nature 





Correspondence solicited 





























SIMPLE and attractive treatment of 
a small banking room is shown in 
this view of the quarters of the 
Lechmere National Bank in East 
Cambridge, Mass. The counterscreen is of 
mahogany and the simplicity and dignity of 
the room is a marked feature. 





Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 
ry Ht proposed decrease in freight rates 


A will mean much to New England busi 
ness, as the great manufacturing interests 


“ benefit materially Hieretofore, with 
»pces for finished goods sliding steadily 
di wnward, there has been little except added 
py oduction to offset the loss in income 
| ight charges are a big item, and this de 
crouse relatively means more to New Eng 


I, do business than possibly any other sec 
of the countrys 


ceports from the Various labor bureaus 


i cate that involuntary unemployment in 
\ w England has dropped almost to a mini 
The construction interests are still 

ling all others in the rapidity of their 


wth, and the volume of house construc 


Is almost unprecedented labor 
ubles in the textile industry are by no 
ns settled, and this has a tendency to 


trict retail trade in the big textile cen 
but elsewhere retail trade is growing 

aily and it is of a nature that mer 

r nts like to see—the steady buying of 


tomers whose needs can be e isils gauged 


tm season 

ollections in retail and wholesale circles 

e improved materially during the past 
1 ith and the credit condition is more sat 

ictory Low money rates, and the pros 

t of a long continuance of low rates, 
have increased the demand for money, and 

rchants and manufacturers alike are using 
their credit more freely to restock goods 
and raw materials. This is good evidence 
that prices have become pretty well stabil- 
ized Department store business shows an 
increase of from thirty to fifty per cent 
over the corresponding month of last vear 
in volume of goods sold. 

he shoe trade is improving, and good 
orders for Fall goods are reported. Re 
tailers are not vet inclined to buy very 
largely, but they are buying more frequently 
md orders are slightly larger than they 
were a month ago. In the woolen market 
the prices for raw wool have remained un 
changed, but prices for woolen goods and 
worsteds have shown a tendency to advance 
rhe cotton goods trade is unsettled by the 
strike of mill operatives. The paper trade 


reflects substantial improvement and _ in 
mans plants capacity operations are now 
in force. Prices are steadier and the down- 
ward trend seems to have been checked. 
Building materials are showing a tendency 
to advance as a result of the almost un- 


precedented demand, and while there have 





Again our railroads 
are pioneering 


ITH splendid courage and 
skill the railroad pioneers 
forward slender bands of 
frontier back. 
their deeds are history, 
they are now appreciated. The 
courage of the pathfinder is equaled 
by those who operate railroads under 


pushed 
steel to drive the 
Because 


the present harassing handicaps of 
high expense, low revenue and de- 
teriorated property. Commerce owes 
them full co-operation. 

Signals are set for slow speed, but 
it is a go-ahead at last. New 
England, home of America’s first 
railroads, is willing to help with 
men, money and materials. New 
England is famous for automatic 
and standard light machinery and 
exceptionally hand tools, 
needed now to speed the work of 
reconstruction. 

The National Shawmut Bank 
has broad business contacts that will 
prove valuable to transportation 
executives interested in purchasing 
economically in this district. There 
is likewise a distinct advantage in 
transacting financial business with 
these firms through this bank, be- 
cause it is so close to the heart of 
New England’s industry. 


good 


Correspondence is cordially invited 
THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 
Capita! and Surplus $20,000,000 
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——— —— ae i steadily growing demand for the seasoned 
1 industrials. 
i ° i 
Audits and Systems MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANI 
ASSOCIATION 
f B k At the annual convention of the Mass - 
or an S$ chusetts Savings Bank Association held »« 
cently the following officers were electe:: on 
President, George E. Brock, Boston; vi 
Our specialty is con- president, William M. Adams, Pittsfie! |; CON 
- a secretary, Wilson D. Clark, Jr., Arlingté 
ducting efficient and treasurer, John W. B. Brand, Springfi 
thorough bank and com- executive secretary, Dana S. Sylvester, B 
mercial audits, and the om. 
i i RTOT 
installation of account- IN tio 


: “BETTER BANKING UNDER THI 
ing systems for banks, FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM” th Sout 


trust companies, and 


foreign exchange de- The Merchants National Bank of B:.- ' new 
ton, Mass., has issued a booklet under | ie th most 
partments. above title which is sub-titled a “short sto -y ori 
without figures”. The booklet discusses barge lin 


subject under the following headings: 


M A d K strength of organization; what a bank do: 5; for an @3 
. - le, Bank intand wv 











what the Federal Reserve does; vi 
ies fore the Federal Reserve system; under i « When th 
Djorup & McArdle Federal Reserve system; a reservoir >f sell tl 
credit; when a bank borrows; into the ch that that 
42 Broadway, New York HW nels of the Federal Reserve; kinds of loas when, eat 
Federal Reserve banks make; how one ¢ is announ 
2 trict helps another; the power to issue © to develo 
rency; organization of the Federal Reser « t will 

system; the Federal Reserve Board; local trunk line 

self-governing in banking; American pr leans 
ciple in banking. The Go 
Under the last topic the booklet says: st thor 
“Nowhere in the world are there so mais ms ig 
separate banks as in America. That each pi Va 
been a few unverified rumors of labor should be free to serve the credit needs t : rcp 
troubles in the building trades, it is not at of its own customers in accordance with its n the ; 
all likely that they will materialize. Real own sound judgment is the American prin t igen. 
estate is even more active than ‘was proph- ciple in banking. ; Freedom to serve is as- dis ye 
esied early in the season, and the activity sured under the Federal Reserve system to Southern 
: - each one of its ten thousand member banks 


seems to embrace all kinds of property, with . eusy grade 
_ ae But not only has freedom to serve be f 


perhaps a bit in favor of residential prop- maintained; the power to serve has been - bei 
erty. In spite of the great demand for real enlarged and made more sure.” nning to 
estate prices have shown a tendency to drop Because 
from the inflation of the last two years Warrio 

t coal ha 


This is due largely to the consistent refusal 
of the banks to recognize the inflated prices 5 _ n 
as a basis for loans. mths, hor 








are ce ' : . tre today | 
Business failures are steadily dwindling wr dees 
. ( e v 
toward normal volume and at the present Park Trust Company effort is b 
rate will reach normal proportions within a Park Building, 511 Main Street modity bus 
month or two WORCESTER, MASS. : ae 
. : CRS oo 60 ¥006-0 000045066 sees. see irgo ret 
Investment houses report a steady demand F. Pa hg 5 + peseme 302,58 d New ( 
for high grade securities on the part of T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. hama to Me 
. . : ‘ . H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 
New England investors, with a slight prefer- Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. carry coal. 
ence for public utility securities and a Gend us your Massachusetts ccllections. ‘he Miss 
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Southern States 
Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee 























CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN) TILE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Trromas Ewine Danney 


R.TOT only have general business condi 


i tions begun to improve noticeably in 
South, but plans for progress, that had 
1 laid on the shelf, are being taken down 
new undertakings are being agitated as 


th: most natural thing in the world. 


or instance, the  Mississippi-Warrior 


re line has been proven such a success 


the Government is announcing plans 

in extension of the service through the 
in‘and waterways of the Mississippi Valley. 
When the time comes for the Government 
sell the 


t that time must come some day, though 


barge line-—and it is conceded 
n, can not be definitely stated now it 
j nnounced that the proceeds will be used 
develop barge services on other rivers, 
will serve as a feeder to the great 
nk line between St. Louis and New Or 
euns 
The Government has recognized that the 
st thorough extension of the rate-differ 
ential system must be made so that the 
entire Valley can benefit from the water 
il rates, which are twenty per cent. lower 
the rail 
saving of thousands of dollars of freight 


Every such extension means 


the communities touched by the service, 
dis another impetus to the movement of 
Western 
easy grades of water transportation, instead 


Southern and freight down the 


of its being forced over the rail routes 
nning to the East 
Because the cffort has been made to use 
Warrior branch of the service principally 
coal hauling, that division of the barge 
e has not paid. Its losses, of recent 
mths, however, have been dropping. They 
tre today less than $12,000 a month; form 
erly they were 332,000 a month. Now the 
effort is being made to develop the com 
idity business. ‘This will give the barges 
irgo returning to Alabama from Mobile 
d New Orleans. On the trip from Ala 
hbama to Mobile and New Orleans, they will 
rry coal. 
between 


he Mississippi river section, 


July 1, 1921, and April 25, 1922, carried 


570,000 tons of freight at an aggregate 
saving to the shippers of $860,000, or $1.35 
The net income, after deducting de 
preciation charges, was $207,000, or six per 
cent. on an estimated value of $4,000,000 


New equipment is to be purchased to en 


i ton. 


thle the barge line to handle the increasing 
business. This water service is considered 
one of the most important factors in the 
development of the South 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange has 
adopted a system of inspecting, sampling 
and weighing cotton shipped here that will 
reduce those handling charges about thirty 
per cent. This system will go into effect 
August 1. 


dragged out of the warehouses, andre 


Formerly, all cotton had to be 


inspected, re-sampled and re-weighed every 

















Our fire President 


Merchants National Bank | 





RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital. . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,842,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


| Send Us Your Items 


| “ON TO RICHMOND” 
= . 


| 
| 
| — —— — 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


i EE 1,000,000 
Surpius and Profits 1,000,000 
Resources.....--...--- -- 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst, Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











time it was sold. Henceforth, this will be 
only once—when the 
It will not be moved from the ware- 


to con- 


done cotton is re- 
ceived. 
re vad 


houses until it is sent on the 


sumption. This plan was adopted because 
of the steady drop in cotton receipts at New 
Orleans, largely due to the heavy handling 
costs, a drop of fifty per cent. during the 
past few years. 

Continued noted in the 
Southern lumber 
is the major part of this industry, the mills 
are cutting within fifteen per cent. of nor- 
mal, than they are 
shipping, so there is no danger of their pil- 
ing up a surplus for future sacrifice. Prices 
have shown a steady improvement, because 
of the jump in building activity. The rail- 
roads are buying lumber in heavy lots. 

Reports from the cotton belt indicate that 
the crop is in better condition than it was 
this time last Mis- 
sissippi, vast areas have been inundated by 


improvement is 


business. In pine, which 


and are cutting less 


year. In Louisiana and 
the Mississippi river floods, and very little 
cotton will be raised on these lands. Busi- 
ness conditions in such sections are of 
course very much below par, and there will 
have to be large tax-exemptions for the next 
year to help the victims out. In other 
parts of the South, rains have delayed plant- 
ing. But on the whole, the agricultural sit- 
uation is considered most encouraging. 
Speaking about the Mississippi floods— 
there been started in New Orleans a 
movement intended to become national, the 
purpose of which is to unite the entire Mis- 
sissippi Valley on a program of flood con- 


has 


trol and prevention. The movement bases 
itself upon the statement by President 
Ilarding that flood control is a national 
problem and a_ national responsibility. 


Louisianians are as interested in the up- 


river measures that will take some of the 
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load off the river, as the up-river folks «re 
in the measures that will keep the river sufe 
for democracy further South, and take av ay 
the menace, never more clearly felt than tis 
year, to the port of New Orleans, the co.n- 
ter over which the Valley does its fore en 


trade. 

In the Louisiana sugar district, the \ et 
spring has considerably retarded the wo 
but the acreage this year will be as la. ze 


as it was last, even counting the loss in 
those plantations that were overflowed 
Cotton cloth manufacturing in the Soi th 
was lower in April than it was in Mar h, 
1922, but higher than in April of last y 
from the mills w: re 


higher than at ‘1e 


Shipments of cotton 
about seventy 
time last 
The production of the coal regions is « 


per cent 
same vear. 


siderably below what it was a year a 
but the iron and steel industry has been 
proving steadily. 

‘The 


tinued its improvement 


retail business of the South has « 
April’s retail s 
measured by the reports of representati: es 
came closer to the business for the s 
month the than 
since the readjustment proper began. | 
Federal 
April was O 


before mor || 


year any 
the entire sixth district of the 
serve, the retail business of 
1.6 per than it during f 
year ago. In New Orl 

it was 3.6 per cent. better, and in Jacks 
15.5 better. In Atlanta it 

.9 per cent. less, Birmingham 9.9 per c« 
less, Nashville 8.6 per cent. less, Savant 


cent. less was 


same month a 


per cent 


7.7 per cent. less, in other cities 3.5 per 


less. Sales in April all down the line wi 


above those for March, ranging from ten 


twenty-two per cent, according to the n 
favored localities. 
While much of this improvement is due 


seasonal activity, the fact remains that the 


has been a general improvement in the 


economic situation, and it therefore rep 
sents a substantial gain. 

The wholesale trade in April did not eq 
the March volume, but the 


April compared with March was less that 


decrease 


the increase in March over February, so the 


trade is ahead of the game. The trend is 
towards improvement. 
CONVENTION DATES 


Kentucky—at W. 
23-24. 
ALABAMA BANK IN NEWLY 
ENLARGED BUILDING 


Work of construction and enlarging the 


Baden Springs, Aug 


building of the Birmingham Trust and Sa 
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The Old First--Established in 1865 








First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capital and Surplus . $3,500,000 


30,000,000 


Resources . ... 


OFFICERS 
JOHN M. MILLER, Jr.. 
Cc. R. BURNETT 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 
8. P. RYLAND. Vice-President 
8. E. BATES, Jr - Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL,V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
A. K. PARKER 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr. 


President 
..-.. Vice-President 
. Vice-President 


Vice-President 
Cashier 


ALWAYS a leader in the devel- 
opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 
porations and individuals. 











s Company, Birmingham, Ala., recently 
completed, began May 17, 1921. The build 
now occupies a frontage on Twentieth 


feet 


extending in 


eet of ninety 
feet 


to Second avenue, with a 


and on Second alley 
the 
frontage 


iety-five rear 

rough 
on that street of twenty-five feet. 
the bank the 
front, on the right are officers desks 
with one room for the private use of the 


iintering from i'wentieth 


street 


esident. On the left is a desk for the 
pening of new accounts In front is the 
spacious lobby, fifty-five teet deep and 
thirty-four feet wide, with the tellers on 
eitner hand, and back of the tellers the 
individual bookkeepers At the rear is an 
open passageway to the right, communicat- 


g¢ with Second avenue through the savings 
department. 

On the 
keepers and 


galleries are the book- 
the trust department, while 
part of the space is enclosed for the work 
The 


Two 


general 


of the stenographers. 
is on the third one 
t the front and one at the rear, lead to the 
vaults below, as well as to the upper stories. 
On the third 
uses, including rest rooms. 

The entrance to the safe deposit vault is 


directors’ room 


floor. elevators, 


floor are rooms for various 





the 
vault has capacity for about 10, 


bv elevator and steps at tront of the 
lobby. he 
000 boxes and there is a separate room for 
silverware and similar bulky matter of great 
value. The money vault of the bank is also 
in the basement reached by the tellers only, 
and protected by 
modern art 


every device known to 
and skill. 


‘The officers of the bank are: 


Arthur W. Smith, president; Tom O 
Smith, vice-president; W. H. Manly, cashier; 
Benson Cain, C. D. Cotten, E. W. Finch, as 
Maclin F. Smith, trust of 
Iixam Elliott, assistant trust officer. 

the directors are: 

Arthur W. Smith, Tom O. Smith, William 
Hi. Manly, Thomas H. Benners, Lee C. 
Bradley, John M. Caldwell, Dan B. Dimick, 
Samuel L. Earle, William I. Grubb, Walter 
K. Henley, Fred M. Frank H. 
Lathrop, Robert S. Merrill P. 
Northington, Robert A 


sistant cashiers; 


ficer; 


Jackson, 
Munger , 
Terrell. 
WEST 


VIRGINIA BANKS MERGE 


The directors of the Farmers and Pro- 
ducers National Bank and the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, both of Sistersville, W. Va., 


have voted to consolidate the two banks 
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55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORE 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt anc careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & | 








under the title of Union National Bank of 
Sistersville Providing the shareholders of 
the two banks approve the agreement for 
consolidation the merged banks will open 
for business on July 3, in the banking room 
at present occupied by the Peoples National 
Bank 

Phe Union National Bank will have a 
capital of $175,000. Surplus of $75,000, and 
total assets of approximately $2,000,000. 

The Farmers and Producers National 
Bank was opened for business on December 
26, 1895, and the Peoples National Bank in 
1903 

The new bank will have a commodious 
banking room in the one now occupied by 
the Peoples National Bank and it is planned 
to make some alterations so as to fit the 


needs of the larger institution. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BIRMINGHAM 


The First National Bank of Birmingham, 
\la.. has increased its deposits more than 
a million dollars from March 10 to May 5, 
the dates of the last two bank calls. ‘The 
resources of this bank are over 380,000,000 
It has been necessary for some time to en- 
large the banking quarters to care for in- 


creased business and. the opportunity has 


now come through the expiration of the 
lease of one of the tenants in the building 
owned by the bank. 

J. K. Flemming, vice-president of the 
bank, comments on business conditions in 
that section as follows: 

“General business conditions in our sec 
tion have improved in nearly all lines, fur 
naces that have been idle for many months 
going into blast on account of a_ better 
market for pig iron. Labor which has been 
idle is thus finding employment although 
there is still room for improvement in this 


regard.” 


Oscar Wells, president of the bank, pre 
sided at the recent convention of the Ala 


bama bankers at Mobile. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
RICHMOND 


The American National Bank of Ricl 
mond, Va., announces the opening of. it 
Floyd avenue office at Floyd avenue an 
Robinson street. Ray B. Roberts has bee: 


appointed manager. 


ATLANTA IS PLANNING JOINT 
STOCK LAND BANK 


The organization of the Atlanta Joi 
Stock Land Bank, under provisions of th 
federal Farm Loan act, to operate il 
Georgia and an ad joining state is planne¢ 
and is now under way, according to ar 
announcement made by \ Bb. Simms 
well known Atlanta banker, who has _ re 
signed his position as vice-president of the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta to devote 
his attention to the new institution. 

“This will be the first bank of its kin 
to be established in this territory,’ Mr 
Simms said, outlining some of the benefit 
expected to result from its operation. 

“Farmers will be enabled to borrow mone 
at a low rate of interest for periods of fron 
five to forty years,” he said, “at the, optior 
of the borrower. This, of course, will be 
great help to the farmers.” 

The Atlanta Joint Stock Land Bank wil 
begin operations with a capital and surplu 
of not less than $300,000. The capital stocl 
of the bank will be increased as the busi 


ness of the bank increases 


Bankers throughout the State, Mr. Simms 


declares, to whom the new institution ha 


been explained have manifested quite ar 
interest in it, and a large amount of. it 


capital stock already has been subscribed. 
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| Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 














ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STA'TES 


By Cuarites L. Hays 


pone gd crop prospects and an indus- 


trial revival which is most manifest in 


he steel, automobile and building fields have 


ombined to bring about much improvement 
n business sentiment, if not in actual vol- 
ime, in the last month. ‘There is no rush to 
uy and the word boom could not be used 
o describe conditions in any quarter with 
suit a considerable stretch of the imagina 
ion. Nevertheless steadily increasing traf 
i¢ on the railroads in spite of the loss of 

heavy coal tonnage due to the strike and 
he mood of merchants as to both current 
susiness and commitments for fall delivery 
vive unmistakable evidence that more mer 
‘handise is moving and that more confi 
lence is felt as to the immediate future. 

While there has been a continuation of 
liquidation and a steady shrinkage in re 
discounts at the Federal Reserve bank there 
is also noticeable a slight increase in the 
‘commercial borrowing demand. ‘This is not 
vet sufficient to bring about any change in 
interest rates, for most of the well man- 
iged corporations and firms are in funds 
(indeed many of them are lenders of money) 
ind this margin of credit will be sufficient 
to absorb a considerable expansion of busi 
ness before there is any perceptible pressure 
on the banks for new loans. Commercial 
paper is hovering around four per cent. al- 
though the market range may perhaps be 
given more accurately as four and one- 
quarter to four and three-quarter per cent. 
with the bulk of the business around four 
and one-quarter. ‘There is a dearth of the 
highest class paper offering, and the outlet, 
especially to the country districts, is not 
especially wide, as the banks are not making 
nearly so much money as they were a year 
or so ago. With the shrinkage of deposits 
due to liquidation and deflation, and the 
halving of the paper rates earnings are ap- 
proaching a pre-war basis and surplus funds 
are correspondingly reduced. The offering 
of treasury certificates at three and one- 
half per cent. did not have any appreciable 
effect on commercial paper rates, as the dif- 








In St. Louis—— 


A commercial bank 

A bank for banks 

A savings bank 

An investment bank 

A real estate agency 

A safe deposit organization 

A trust institution of thirty years’ 
success and leadership 


Mississippi ValleyjTrust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $8,000,000 





ne Saint Louis 




















ference, even making allowance for taxes, 
is so narrow at that figure that it does not 
count for much in day to day transactions 
Customers’ over-the-counter loans hold at 
from five to six per cent 

Wholesale business is now running ahead 
of the corresponding time last year for the 
first time in some months.  Stiffening of 
the markets for raw materals have stimu 
lated the interest of buyers in cottons, wool 
ens and silks, resulting in a larger volume 
of sales for distant delivery. The large mail 
order houses also seem to have turned the 
corner, the leader in that field reporting a 
substantial increase in sales for May as com- 
pared with the corresponding month last, 
this increase being the first to appear in 
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Incoming Mail 


This picture shows the incoming mail corner 
of our half acre fifth floor work room space. 

Here our staff of young men and women 
open, sort, list and route the checks and let- 
ters sent us by our friends in other cities. 

166,000 separate items pass through this 
Bank every day. 

20,000 checks are daily sent by mail to cor- 
responding Banks in other cities in the United 
States. 

Facilities such as these put this Bank 
in first position to serve you in the Great 
Lakes Region. 


[ Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank] 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership 
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a jonthly statement since June 1920, so far 
as that house is concerned. ‘The next lar- 
gest house has shown an increase for several 
months, and this gain continues. These 
fivures, however, are not so significant as 
they appear at first glance, for comparison 
is made with a month of very low business 
] t vear. 

(‘he coming of warm weather this month 
hs done much to improve retail trade. Light 
a; parel, outing goods, shoes, underwear, 
hosiery, all share in the increased demand 
ard the prospects are for a_ satisfactory 
s-ison’s turnover. In the agricultural re- 
g ons the promise of a large harvest of soil 
cops this year has improved buying in 
site of severe declines in the prices of 
gains. There is more inquiry for imple- 
nents, needs in this line having become im- 
p rative with many after two years of ab- 
s'ention from buying. This change is not 
yt sufficient to cause any enlargement in 
the manufacturing schedules of makers of 
frm machinery and tools, but it is an en- 
couraging “straw”. 

Building is going ahead on a large scale 
in nearly all parts of the district. In Chi- 
cigo, while labor conditions are not yet en- 
tirely satisfactory they are improving and 
many prospective builders who have been 
holding off for several years seem to have 
become reconciled to a higher standard of 
prices. While the largest part of the con- 
struction work started so far is in the 
erection of dwellings, mostly bungalows, and 
small apartment houses, there are also many 
large projects under way. A recent survey 
showed more than 3000 buildings in process 
of construction in Chicago alone, and a 
forecast from the same source indicated a 
probable outlay of $70,000,000 in that kind 
of improvements in this city for the current 
calendar year. This activity, together with 
the increased call for labor from the interior 
for farm help, highway construction and 
public works of all kinds, has greatly les- 

ned unemployment and strengthened the 
finances of thousands of merchants who for 

1any months have been carrying a heavy 
load of unpaid accounts. Building opera- 
tions have also quickened the markets for 
materials of all kinds, in some cases causing 
dvances in prices and have made the dis- 
tribution of household furnishings during 
the last month or so one of the largest 
n recent years. 

Steel mills of the district are operating 
t seventy-five to eighty-five per cent. of 
capacity, and as orders exceed shipments, 
this rate of activity is likely to continue for 
ome months, at least. The tendency of 
‘rices has been upward for some time and 














First 0 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of efficiency. 
Calls and _ correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 


$375,000,000 



































Where is the Leak 


in your coal property profits P 


Ask Peabody Service. We have 
the facts. gathered daily from 36 
bituminous mines in 11 fields and 
rom nation-wide contact with 


markets. Write for particulars. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 


332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 





Operating 36 Bituminous Mines in 1] Fields with Annual Capacity of WW, Tons 

















it is constantly becoming more difficult to has been increased demand for structu 
obtain prompt deliveries. Buying by the materials because of the improvement 

railroads is on a fairly large scale, there building, automobile manufacturers are ta 
ing steel in large quantities, warehousenx 
are replenishing depleted stocks and misc 
laneous industries also are in the marke 
Orders for several thousand more cars ha 





been placed in this district in the last mor 







and others are on the way. There is 
a large amount of repair work on equipm 


HE Liberty Centr: , : ; 
1 “portal wees ul under way, which calls for substantial to 
rrust Company prides : 


itself on being equip nages of steel, while rails and track acc 


ped to render prompt and sories are in steady demand The necessiti 
efficient service to out-of of the carriers for these supplies are grea 
town correspondents. Spe- and recent improvement in the outlook f 
cial attention given to col their earnings has made them more liber 


lections. in making preparations for the expansion ot 
traffic which already has begun and is e) 
pected to assume large proportions, perhap 
before their lines and equipment can | 
made ready for it. 

The coal strike has not yet caused any ii 
convenience, but the stocks in vards, whit 
were ample a month ago, are now begil 
ning to show the effects of a steady drain 
without incoming supplies. Buyers are tak 
ing domestic grades more freely than usual 
at this time of year, but recent prices hav 
checked somewhat the demand from indus 
; tries for anything more than immediate fue! 

‘ requirements. The threat of a possible rail 
LIBERTY CENTRAL road strike has injected another disturbing 

: element into the situation which is causing 
TRUST COMPANY uneasiness in some quarters, but the public, 
apt Alita ptt Bird Heath inh with the temperature in the eighties most of 
SAINT LOUIS the time, is not disposed to do much worry 

ing. 
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She 


COMPANY 
Cleveland 
xr 


Ont of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec 
tion midway between 


Chicagoand NewYork 


$33,375,000 


the way in which sales of automobiles 
have held up has been one of the most 
pleasant surprises of the year. The time 
when the heaviest distribution of cars takes 
place has passed, but buying continues, and 
the month of May saw a new high record 
for production. Some of the most im- 
ortant plans 


are working at capacity and 
nearly all report a good volume of business. 
\ great many of these establishments are 
in the seventh district and the depression in 
the industry has been one of the most serious 
phases of the business situation for the last 
vear or so, especially in Michigan and 
northern Indiana. The betterment has 
hrought about corresponding relief in those 
districts 

Savings deposits are again on the up 
grade. The statements of Chicago banks in 
response to the last calls showed a_ total 
only about $18,000,000 less than the maxi- 
mum of $509,000,000 recorded earlier in the 
year, which is regarded as a trivial shrinkage 
in view of the extent of unemployment and 
the tardy deflation of retail prices. It seems 
reasonable to expect a continued steady in- 
crease in these accumulations now that so 
tiany sources of earnings have been revived 


UNION TRUST 


Capital and Surplus 





hy the general improvement in business con- 


ditions. 
CONVENTION DATES 


Indiana—at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 


JOHN F. SMULSKI ON TRIP 
TO EUVROPE 


John F. Smulski, president of the North- 
Western Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 
sailed for Europe on June 14. His visit 
will extend over only a few weeks, with 
stops in several of the principal cities, not- 
ably Warsaw. One of the purposes of his 
trip is to consult with certain officials of the 
Polish Government, who have requested that 
he confer with them regarding the problems 
of stabilizing Polish Exchange. 

Before leaving, Mr. Smulski said: “Poland 
is making rapid strides in the reconstruction 
of her industries and agriculture. She has 
had to meet colossal problems since the 
armistice, and the progress already made 
gives assurance that she will overcome them. 
I have every desire to aid in cementing the 
bonds between America and Poland, in put- 
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For the greater protection 
of you and your depositors 
without increased cost. 


In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- 
ence to attract new business. 


A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect identification also. They give 
banks a fine “‘point of contact” in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 


Write us or see our representative 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
in the World 


Chicago 
Des Moines 


Denver 


New York 
San Francisco 


Atlanta 
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ting the new Republic on a thoroughly sta 
basis and will support any reasonable 
workable program, that will bring this con- 
dition about.” 


S. W. WHITE BECOMES 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Directors of the National Bank of e 
Republic of Chicago at a meeting on Jue 
5, appointed Samuel W. White, weste:n 
sales manager for Lee, Higginson & Co 





S. W. WHITE 


Vice-president National Bank of the Republic 
Chicago 


vice-president of the bank. Mr. White « 
sumes his new post on July 5. 

Mr. White was made a general executive, 
with the bond department under his supe 
vision in addition to other activities in th: 
general banking field. He will be one of 
the youngest men in a position of such re 
sponsibility, being but thirty-five. 

This is the first change Mr. White has 
made since graduation from Harvard in 
1907. He began with Lee, Higginson & Ci 
in a minor capacity in the sales department 
and advanced step by step until he reached 
his present position of sales manager. 

He was born in Hardyville, Ky., just 


south of Louisville, and attended grammar 
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§ con Special Service Bureau 


All Bankers who contemplate visiting or passing through 
Chicago are invited to make use of our Information and Travel 
Service Bureau. We will gladly make your hotel or railroad 


of the reservations, furnish time tables for all railroads and steam- 
Juse ship companies, purchase theatre tickets, furnish information 
este-n regarding shops and general points of interest. 

Co 


Address mail or wires lo Travel Service Bureau 


The NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 








BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 



































and high school in Louisville. He has been & repre e taxation, but @ th 
connected with the Chicago office of Lee, other pauy ‘5 re aad ne ws 
Higginson & Co. since joining that firm pees I np n 
“RELATION OF AMERICAN BANKS ~ahepauiegs wena ‘ ‘ 
TO FOREIGN TRADE” saat a Sn a ; . g, 
beg < b the prob 
Under the above title, W. F. Gephart, ns Oo} budgets, e! nd 

1! ible exche res But pr 





vice-president of the First National Bank in re popularly supposed to be primary, 
. . . nnot be solved itil the precedi or I 
St. Louis, delivered an address before the until ” 





currency, an unstable exchange, 







blic American Manufacturers Export Associa- , 1 
ea ft ilanced are results and not 
tion at Philadelphia on May 11 are the natural effe: 
Mr. Gephart closed his talk with the fol- gre of capital destruction 
lustrial life They ca 





¢ as the causes, which ; 
them, are removed When, or 
being done by Europe, the Am 


ite a lowing: 








cutive, Nor can any banking system at once restore ind business man is preparing 
prosperity Without over-emphasizing or under- to effective restoration of her normal 
supe estimating what the American banker can do existence This will be done not only by grant- 
in th i restoring normal international trade and ex- ing long term credits by which Europe will se- 
tending our own foreign trade, there are some cure raw supplies and manufactured products, 
one ol preliminary and absolutely prerequisite things but also by permanently investing some of our 
h re hich must be done by the people of Europe surplus capital in these nations. It will not be 
ica ft The more important of these tasks may be necessary to wait until some one world bank, 
tegorically enumerated as follows or a Federal Reserve banking system, is or- 
1. Political and social peace must be ganized We have all the major legislation 
te has lished in order that the normal processes that is needed to aid American business in 
ard it wealth creation can function It is , foreign trading Likewise, banking organiza- 
—_. means alone that the goods can be produced tions which, either by development of their own, 
& Cx which will not only furnish the primary base of or by voluntary coéperation with similar bank- 
rtment ‘ edit but also because of _this peace, create ing and business organizations can supply all 
e second essential of credit, namely—mutual the needed facilities. It {s not more law or 
eached fidence. . : visionary plans we need but greater conprehen- 
2. Europe must abandon her war time policies sion and understanding of international finance 
Pe This means not only a reduction in armies, and banking as well as the enormous import- 
’ just navies, and other military expenditures, includ- ance of foreign trade to our future prosperity. 
amma 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the forthcoming publication of the 
\¢ 1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 
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THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 


P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid... aR GE GRO Wii. oc. n oc ccessscces annual issues of The 


International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 
PIE nee tnccswrkncaenubsucsincnoxwawacnumedan 
Address. . 


Signed by 
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4 ARVESTING activities are 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 




















ECONCMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 


WESTERN STATES 
By SAMUEL SosLanp 
absorbing 


attention of business interests as 
il as thousands of farmers in the Western 
tes. Business interests are looking to the 
rvests with more hope than a year ago 
e Weste. . states, thanks to frugality and 

their quite 
Their obligations are 


ition, have reduced debts 
irply the past year. 
t going to absorb so large a percentage of 
1921. In the 
wks of merchandise in the hands of rural 

The farmer is known 
little 


in need of many articles. 


harvests as in vddition, 


rchants are small 
as possible and to 
New 
ler new crops will provide the wherewithal 
Ilence the 
the harvests. 


have bought as 
wheat and 
making purchases. interest 
business men in 
Many Western 


iting 


business men have been 


still 
‘ntly for the harvests 


h grain 


and are waiting almost impa 
In many normally 
better 
men mm 
het- 


Sales- 


districts there has been a 


ne for a long time. The business 


ese areas have been reading about 
ment in business over the country. 

told them of changed conditions 
but they 
eat improvement, and, in many instances, 
Why: 
i cereal crop of last vear went into the 
little or 


therefore 


en have 


many areas, have not found 


e found no improvement locally 


juidation of debts and left nothing 


rr spending. Farmers were 


momical through necessity. Such cities as 


\ansas City displaved as much restlessness 


towns of small size. In such markets as 


Kansas City, however, the diversity of busi- 
ss interests, notably the favorable influ 
ce of higher live stock, petroleum nal 


miber prices, m ide a more favorable sitta 


nm than where grain is the largest factor 
far 
Just as soon as the crops begin to move 


} 


l wheat 


lV 1S usually the biggest month in 
Western 


Iwo vears 


rketing in the tates HuUSINESS 


the same fore 


ll improve 


t was made by man interests in th 


est, but they did not reckon with deflation 


penalties paid for such miscalculations 


still felt, so there is more con 


being 





servatism in counting on betterment in busi 
With all the shocks of the last 
vears, however, the Western states feel that 
kind them this 


a good business the last sis 


ness two 


nature has been enough to 


vear to insure 


months Fundamental needs of consumers 
are going to be a powerful influence toward 
As to the 
improvement, however, time alone will tell 
The greater the 


greater will be the improvement in 


bettering business. degree of 


recovery in Europe, the 
busines 
here, for the export wheat trade, the export 
demand for flour, the export buying of gaso 
the 
wield a 


line and foreign situation in the meat 


trade influence on the 


Vestern 


powerful 
states 

reports as to winter 
the 


; PY 


the wheat 


ihe first harvest 


wheat are favorable, and weather du 
ing the critical period when 
the 


was almost is 


ripens in winter wheat states of the 
West 
dant 


7 


teal ihere is an abu 


labor for harvesting wor! 


supply of 
prices less than a vear ago but not ve 
at the pre-war level. In the Dakotas, whe 
the 
as the bread grain is concerned, the ¢« rop has 


though 
luction 


main interest is in spring wheat so far 


the acreage shows a 


a good start 


slight re Conside i; the many ad 


versities through which the .. inter wheat crop 


passed, including a d tall and winter ane 
a very wet spr with extensive abandor 
ment of acreare and abnormal germination 


of many fields, the inter wheat states of 
the West are ‘ gy out surprising! 
good vicld lields that were consi« 
ered almost i peless but which were not 
thandoned promise a harvest that will make 


tome erately profit ible crop 


Growers of wheat and those who depend 


upon them are not so enthusiastic over the 


tiarket is during the davs ot speculati ‘ 


manipulation in the May delivery at Chicago, 


for prices have since recorded a 


| sharp ar 


cline [he growers seem insistent o1 

minimum of one dollar a bushel for the 
crop, but the harvest did not start witl 
terminal quotations permitting the payne 


figure The demand for flour | 


oT such a 


heen dull, but, curiously enough, price 
wheat futures have been it sharp ais 
count under the cash wheat market Lily 
sales of new crop wheat are renortec 
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have been made for export shipment, but 
the total of this business is everywhere rec- 
ognized as having been sharply below that 
contracted at this time a year ago. Flour 
buyers in domestic markets have suffered so 
many losses the last two years through de- 
flation in wheat that they are in a very 
cautious mood. Many are restricted by the 
credit situation confronting them individual- 
ly. There have also been complaints lately 
that American flour prices were out of line 
with other competitive lands on foreign mar- 
kets. The net result has been a down- 
ward movement in wheat. But for the 
long pull there is a hopeful view as to 
prices of wheat. Also, the low cost of pro- 
ducing the crop is being taken into con- 
sideration. 

In the flour milling industry the Western 
states are making a better showing in the 
aggregate than any other section, but even 
here there is a desire for greater running 
time. The mills want more business. At a 
recent convention of millers at Kansas City 
a proposition for spending $1,000,000 a year 
for three years to stimulate increased con- 
sumption of wheat flour was discussed. At 
this same national gathering a representa- 
tive of the Holland Flour Importers’ Asso- 
ciation announced that there was agitation 
in his country for a duty on imported flour 
to protect the Dutch mills that had, as in 
the United States, expanded greatly during 
the period of the war. At the same time, 
rumblings were heard of other tariff agita- 
tion on flour in Europe including even Eng- 
land. The American exporting millers, how- 
ever, are not downcast. Those of the West 
are in a fighting mood. They have on their 
side thousands of European bakers who 
learned to appreciate the value of American 
flour for the first time during the period of 
the war and who now want that strong flour. 
To the West, however, the European flour 
tariff rumblings are not looked upon merely 
as a problem concerning millers alone, for 
what is being advocated abroad in the case 
of an absolute necessity is regarded as a 
sign of the intense competition that is ahead 
in international business. 

So far as foreign trade is concerned, the 
miller and the exporter of other products 
in the West are thankful for the ability of 
this country to finance exports, but the great 
supply of credit here is wielding another 
influence that is totally different. Abundant 
credit tends to stimulate prices. For this 
reason there is a desire among the ex- 
porters that the abundant if not super- 
abundant supply of credit in this country 
be employed with discretion lest it create a 
situation that will retard export business. 








Aside from wheat, the corn, oats and 
other feed crops are faring well. Cotton i 
making good progress in Oklahoma. Nor- 
mal conditions for crops the remainder of 
the growing season will make the West 
happy indeed. It needs generous crops in 
many districts to revive business and in 
many sections to bring moderate pruos- 


n 


perity. 

The live stock industry is contribut'ag 
more than grain, relatively speaking, to ‘he 
support of business. Rich pastures are put- 
ting fat on stock. Cattle, hogs and sh ep 
are doing better than expected. Prices on 
these meat animals moving out of feed 
are on a profitable basis when compa: ed 
with the costs of last year. There is a | :t- 
ter tone in horses and mules, too, with sone 
advances in prices. The recent great rise in 
cotton has very favorably affected horse ; 1d 
mule prices. The spring crop of pigs, lar 
and calves made a very favorable showi 
The East is again buying cattle paper in 
fair volume and shows more and more _n- 
terest in financing live stock activities. If 
the pasturage supply continues abunda 1t, 


v 


P 


there may be a very liberal movement of 
fat stock in the late summer and fall. How 
ever, feeders are more interested in acqi 

ing stock for finishing purposes, and tis 


demand will support prices. So far as « 
tle, hogs and sheep are concerned, especiail) 
hogs and sheep, the Western states will be 
very happy if current prices hold. As usual, 
however, a readjustment from fed to range 
stock prices is at hand in the case of sheep 
and lambs. Some lambs have been con- 
tracted for feeding next fall from Western 
flockmasters at almost double the bids at 
this time a vear ago. 

In other industries, mining showed the 
greatest improvement the past month. Cop 
per sales increased and work at mines was 
more active. The story of the coal mines 
was anything except favorable, however, for 
In the oil industry 
further advances were recorded in many 


labor strikes continued 


products, especially gasoline and fuel oil 
The latter product was helped by the coa 
strike and by plans of railroads to rels 


more on oil instead of coal the next few 
vears. Gasoline would have reached a 
higher 
started at Washington. ‘The oil industry 
was in the most prosperous state in monthis, 
although a warning was issued by one larg 
interest against excessive production o 


figure except for investigations 


crude. Seasonal trade in merchandise made 
retail trade better, and business reports on 
the whole were more favorable. However, 
there was apparent a lack of buying power 
that will be converted into a constructive 
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facilities and complete banking service 


- The Omaha National Bank 


| OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


NATIONAL BANK, 

entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suc- 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
| every banking requirement. 


We invite you to make full use of our 


Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 











wrce for better business when it is favored 
the proceeds of new crops. 
Financially, no great changes were wit- 
essed. On the whole money continued easy, 
ith many small country banks still pressed 
ox funds but more confident than ever of 
orking out of tangles with the good crop 
rospects. Many Western bankers began to 
evolt against low rates on commercial pa- 
vr, and more bonds were taken by them 
for employing surplus funds. The funds in 
he hands of banks in the large cities, 
specially, are of a volume that is gradually 
encouraging bankers to manifest a friend- 
er disposition toward bringing in bor 
rowers. In some quarters there is talk of 
firmer rates but the West as a whole sees 
too much money awaiting investment to 
The action of 
the Federal and banks in reducing their 
loan rates from six to five and one-half per 
cent. was in line with the trend of money in 
general, bankers feel 


igree with such a forecast. 


Little assistance will 


be required from the East for financing the 
movement of new wheat, but that territory 
is active in soliciting loans and will there 
fore share in more of the grain business 
than many Western banks want outside in 
stitutions to share this season. 


CONVENTION DATES 


Montana—at Missoula, August 18-19. 
New Mexico—at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-23. 
Nebraska—at Omaha, Sept. 26-27. 


UTAH BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


The State Bank of Brigham City and the 
Security Savings Bank of Brigham have 
completed plans for consolidation. The new 
bank will be known as the State and Securi- 
tv Bank, and will have a capital of $100,000. 
It will occupy the quarters formerly used 
by the State Bank. 
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T is not an essay on banking and currency, nor a 

discussion of financial or economic theories. It is 
a simple narrative of events of more or less importance 
and interest in the history of the National Currency 
Bureau with some original deductions and comments. 
It contains many unvarnished truths, plainly told, with 
no attempt at literary excellence. It deals with men 
and measures, methods and motives in connection with 
the administration of the bureau. It endeavors to 
right some wrongs where injustice has been done and 
to correct some erroneous impressions as to the 
powers and duties of the Comptroller of the Cur 


rency. 


From “The Romance and ‘Tragedy 
Banking” by T. P. Kane, Deputy Comp 


troller of the Currency To be 


lished this fall by Tire Banker 
LISHtNG Company, 71 Murray 


Nev York 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 























CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By J. F. DonNELLAN 


USINESS in most lines is showing good 
if progress and general expansion. Among 
eneral merchandise jobbers conditions are 
early normal and the confidence being 
iown has brought about more stability to 
he market. The unemployment situation 
is been taken care of by seasonal demand 
nd there is no over-supply of even common 
ibor. In the Northwest there is a big de- 
vand for skilled workers in the saw mills 
nd spring planting by farmers has taken 
irge numbers of transient labor from the 
ities. 

Building operations continue on a large 
cale and the lumber industry shows a cor- 
esponding stimulation. The volume of or- 
lers is heavy, mills reporting orders for a 
rreat deal more lumber than they are pro 


lucing. Stocks in manufacturers’ hands 
ive been materially reduced \ number 


manufacturers are out of the market 
emporarily and are concentrating their ef- 
forts upon making shipments so that they 
nay reénter the market as soon as possible. 
Production has been increasing but the in- 
crease from now on will be slower as most 
big mills are running and many of them 
ire operating night and day shifts. 

Loans, discounts and investments of the 
sixty-eight member banks reporting to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco in- 
creased $4,209,000 during the year ended 
May 31. The reserve balance increased from 


$68,181,000 to $76,779,000 during the same 
time. 

For the benefit of Pacific Coast farmers 
several joint stock land banks are in pros 
pect and these will undoubtedly be certain 
to benefit agricultural interests. Favorable 
weather conditi ns for crops have recently 
prevailed. Coo foggy weather has greatly 
vromoted the growth and maturing of grain 
n the coast counties of California and har- 
esting of barley has already begun. 

Hot, dry weather is having its inevitable 
effect upon pasturage. Practically all val 


ey pastures are reported to be drying up, 


causing a movement of livestock to the hills 
where grass is said to be in fine condition. 
Indications are that there will be ample pas- 
ture to carry livestock through to marketing 
time. Livestock is in good condition; fed 
cattle are being worked off and grass fat- 
tened cattle are just coming in. Prices 
continue favorable on all classes of  live- 
stock. 

All records for deciduous fruits are ex 
pected to be broken during the coming sea- 
son. ‘The situation was never more favor- 
able for both growers and shippers. Can- 
ners of peaches have received a set back 
by the growers association setting prices 
considerably above what was paid last year 
and as a result they are late in making 
quotations on their pack to the trade. The 
opening prices on grapes for the year are 
the highest in the history of California. 
The best grapes will open at S105 a ton 
In some instances prices are nearly three 
times what they were in 1918, the first vear 
of prohibition. 

In all probability the Hawaiian sugar 
crop will exceed original estimates. Up to 
May 1 a total of 248,558 tons had been 
marufactured, which is decidedly encourag 
ing in comparison with the fact that last 
year at the same date less than 200,000 


had been manufactured 


& 
CONVENTION DATES 

American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore., July 17-20 

Investment Bankers \ssociation, Del 
Monte, Oct. 7-10. 

Oregon—at Portland, July 17-20. 

\rizona—at Bisbee, Nov. 10-11. 

Nevada—at Lake Tahoe, Aug. 25-26 


OUTLET FOR COTTON IN JAPAN 


One of the most mnportant announcements 
in regard to the cotton industry of the 
Pacific-southwest was made on May 25 by 
J. Dabney Day, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles Mr. Day 
stated that a new outlet for the long st iple 
cotton of the Pacific-Southwest is being 


developed in Japan, ind already S. Shin 
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First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii 





THE BANK OF HAWAII.LtD. | 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh”’ 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 
ED 6 ccinvadnsesantmede 17,666,015.63 


C. H. Cooke, President 
E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. 
Roxor Damon, 2d V-P. G. G. Fuller, 2d V-P. 
Frank Crawford, 2d V-P. R. McCorriston, Cash'r 





Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu 


Prompt handling of collections through close connec- 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. 











manager of the Southern Products Com- 
pany, of Dallas, which is the American or- 
ganization of the Mitsui interests of Japan, 
has arranged to make two shipments of long 
staple cotton to Japan through the port of 
los Angeles for experimental purposes in 
the production of Japanese cloths. 

That these experiments will be carried on 
on the widest possible scale is evidenced 
by the fact that the first shipment totaled 
250 bales, while an additional shipment of 
1000 bales has been ordered. 

If the present experiments prove success- 
ful there is every expectation that the Mitsui 
ships will make Los Angeles a regular port 
of call, since the Japanese operations of this 
company alone are of such magnitude that 
they could easily absorb all of the long 
staple cotton now being produced in the 
Pacific-Southwest 

The continuance of the present experi- 
ments will, however, depend upon the prices 
at which long staple cotton is offered for 
export. 


OSCAR ‘THOMPSON APPOINTED 
JUNIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Announcement is made of the selection of 
Oscar ‘Thompson, Federal Bank Examiner, 
to be junior vice-president of the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank. 

Following the merger of the twenty banks 
which will be brought into the First National 
Bank-Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 
System at the close of business June 30, 
Mr. Thompson will represent the merged 
banks primarily in connection with the op- 
erations outside of the city of Los Angeles, 
and will head the organization in the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank dealing 
with the problems of the banks outside of 








Los Angeles that are coming into th 
merger. 

Mr. Thompson is peculiarly fitted for thi 
work, since for fifteen years he has bee 
connected with the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency in the matter of bank examination 
west of Colorado 


PASADENA BANK IN NEW HOME 


The First National Bank of Pasaden: 
Cal., is now occupying its new building a 
East Colorado and Garfield streets. Th 
building is of Greek design, with heav 
columns and a simply ornamented portal. 

In the public space at the front of th 
building are two marble benches. At th 
right are desks for women customers an 
in the center of the lobby are the marb! 
check desks. On the left as one enters at 
the stairway and elevator, both leading t 
the safe deposit department. 

On the right of the lobby are the officers 
desks behind an open counter. Along th: 
left side of the lobby, at the rear and along 
a portion of the right side are the tellers 


cages. These banking quarters are fu 
nished throughout in walnut. ‘The tellers 


cages are of bronze and steel, the steel part 
being enameled to match the walnut of the 
furniture. 

The bookkeeping department is housed i: 
light and commodious quarters on a thiré 
floor which rises above the service quarter 
at the rear of the main banking room. 

The safe deposit department and vault i 
situated on the basement floor. Here als 
are the record vault, the book vault, thé 
cash vault and the storage vault. Adjacent 
to the storage vault is a private room. The 
directors’ room is also situated on the base 
ment floor. 

The First National Bank of Pasaden 
moves to its new quarters with deposits o 
approximately $5,000,000, these deposits hay 
ing grown consistently with the growth of 
Pasadena over a period of thirty-seven 
years. ‘The combined deposits of the First 
National Bank and its affiliated institution, 
the First ‘Trust and Savings Bank have 
doubled in the past three years and are now 
approximately $11,000,000. 

With the opening of the new building the 
affiliated banks will have three complete 
banking houses. At the new building will 
be conducted the entire business of the First 
National and the business of the Garfield 
branch of the First Trust and Savings 
The headquarters of the First Trust and 
Savings will continue to be maintained in 
the present building at the corner of Colo 
rado and Fair Oaks. ‘The third banking 
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SECURITY’S 
= SERVICE 

is now available in 
LOS ANGELES 
HOLLYWOOD 
LONG BEACH 
PASADENA 
GLENDALE 
SAN PEDRO 
HUNTINGTON 


; service -your patrons 
will appreciate. 


A service which visitors and newcomers to California 
appreciate has been provided by this bank through its 
Department of Research and Service. 


Accurate and authentic information relative to any 
line of business in Southern California is furnished 
free upon request. Persons coming to California to 
engage in business find this invaluable. 


If you direct the attention of your patrons who come 
West to this service, you are assured that they will 
receive our careful attention. 

Your customers will appreciate the courtesy of a letter 
of introduction to us. 


EGURITYW TRUust 





BEACH 


= SAVINGS BAN K 








SAVLNGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


Capital & Surplus - + §$ 10,000,000 
Resources Exceed - - - $150,000,000 








house is the Lake avenue branch of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank, situated at 
Colorado street and Lake avenue. This 
branch has been in successful operation for 


nearly two vears. 


PAN-PACIFIC COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Pan-Pacific Commercial Conference 
will be held in Honolulu in October under 
the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. This 
is the fourth of the series of conferences; 
the first was a conference of scientists from 
about the Pacific: the second, of educators; 
and the third of journalists. 

Following the precedent set in calling the 
conference of educators, it is expected that 
invitations to Pacific governments will be 
transmitted by the Department of State. In 
addition to delegates sent by each govern 
ment, invitations are extended to business, 
civic, and professional organizations, to sub- 
mit to the Union the names of persons who 
can attend and who are qualified to discuss 
the topics outlined. From the names sub 
mitted, as many delegates will be chosen as 
can be accommodated, to each of whom a 
formal, official invitation will he sent. 


ihe expenses of all delegates attending the 
conference will be borne either by themselves 
or by the org 


mization or governments thes 
represent 

fhe Pan-Pacific Union is incorporated 
with an international board of trustees, rep 
resenting every race and nation of the Pa 
cific. fhe trustees may be added to or 
replaced by appointed representatives of the 
different countries cooperating in the Pan 
Pacific Union. The following are the main 
objects set forth in the charter of the Pan- 
Pacific Union: 
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6. To maintain a Pan-Pacific commercial 
museum, and art gallery. 

7. To create dioramas, gather exhibits, books 
and other Pan-Pacific material of educational or 
instructive value. 

8. To promote and conduct a Pan-Pacific 
Exposition of the handicrafts of the Pacific 
peoples, of their works of art, and = scenic 
dioramas of the must beautiful bits of Pacific 
lands, or illustrating great Vacific industries. 

9. To establish and maintain a permanent col- 
lege and “clearing house of information 
(printed and otherwise) concerning the lands 
commerce, peoples, and trade opportunities in 
countries of the Pacific, creating libraries of 
commercial knowledge, and training men in this 
commercial knowledge of Pacific lands. 

10. To secure the coéperation and support of 
Federal and State governments, chambers of 
commerce, city governments, and of individuals 

11. To enlist for this work of publicity in 
behalf of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, Federal aid and financial sup- 
port, as well as similar coéperation and sup- 
port from all Pacific governments 

2. To bring all nations and peoples about 
the Pacific Ocean into closer friendly and 
commercial contact and relationship 





JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


A comprehensive movement to promote the 
agricultural development of the Pacific 
states was begun on June 5, when a 
group of nine of the largest banks in 
four larger cities of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, with combined resources 
close to $600,000,000, perfected plans for 
the formation of four joint stock land 
banks, with an initial lending capacity 
of $16,500,000, to serve the farmers of Cal 
ifornia, Arizona, Oregon, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Utah. 

Banks in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Salt Lake City are affiliated in 
the move to create the big reservoir of farm 
credits. ‘The plan was announced by John 
S. Drum, president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of San Francisco. 

One of the four joint stock land banks, 
with a capital of $250,000, a paid in sur- 
plus of $25,000 and the ability at the start 
to lend $4,125,000 to the farmers of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, will be established in 
San Francisco. Headquarters of the other 
three banks will be in Los Angeles, Port- 
land and Salt Take City. 

The joint stock land banks will be part 
of the Federal Farm Loan system, and will 
operate under_charters issued by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan board. It is expected they 
will be in operation within thirty days. 

It is planned to increase the capital stock 
of the chain of banks and therefore their 
lending powers from time to time as the 
need arises. 

Under the provisions of the Federal Farm 
Loan act each of the joint stock land banks 
may lend to farmers up to fifty per cent. 
of the appraised value of their land, and 








up to twenty per cent. of the appraise 
value of the insured permanent improve 
ments. Appraisers representing the Feder 
Farm Loan Board, determine the lendin 
values Farmers may borrow to pay ot 
existing loans, or as part of the purchas 
price of the land, for improvements or fo 
other purposes. Loans are repayable o 
amortization — plan. Annual — installment 
cover interest and part of the principal s 
as to wipe out the whole loan in not less 
than five nor more than forty vears. 

The joint stock land banks deposit the 
farm land mortgages securing their loa 
with the Federal Farm Loan Board, an 
then are permitted to issue bonds up to th 
full value of the mortgages, but not in ex 
cess of fifteen times the capital and surplu 
of the joint stock land banks. ‘hese bond 
bear interest at a rate not in excess of 
five per cent. and farm mortgages bear in 
terest at a rate not to exceed six per cent 


E. A. BROWN VICE-PRESIDEN'I 
CALIFORNIA FINANCE AND 
TRADING CORPORATION 


Egbert A. Brown, vice-president of | the 
First National Bank of Berkeley and_ the 
Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust Com 
pany for the past year and a half, and 
holding the same position with the Mer 
cantile Trust Company of San Francisco as 
successor, has resigned to become director 
and vice-president of the California Finance 
and ‘Trading Corporation, a financing com 
pany recently organized in San Francisco 
with an authorized capital of $7,500,000. 

The head office of the concern with which 
Mr. Brown is connected will be in San 
Francisco. Branch offices will be maintained 
in Los Angeles. 

The new company will finance wholesalers, 
retailers and manufacturers throughout the 
western states through the purchase of thei: 
bills receivable, notes, commercial paper, ete. 
There are a number of concerns of similar 
nature in New York, Chicago, and Philadel 
phia, which have been a big factor in build 
ing up commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. 

Before coming to Berkeley, Mr. Brown 
for twenty years was connected with the 
California National Bank and the California 
frust and Savings Bank of Sacramento, the 
last three years of which he was cashier 

Mr. Brown has been prominently con 
nected with the California Bankers Asso 
ciation and recently was elected vice 
president for California to the Americar 


Bankers Association 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Coinmbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 




















CONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 
HE feeling of the business community 


that the King government would not go 
r in the direction of free trade in its 


scal policy, despite preélection talk, was 
istified in the budget of Hon. W. S. Field- 
g. Such changes as were suggested in 


general tariff were evidently with the 
ca of satisfying certain factions in a com- 
lex political situation without materially 
Tecting revenue. Some concessions were 
ide with an idea of securing the support 

the ’-ogressives (farmers) but not to the 
tent which might have been expected in 
iew of tie preélection talk and evidently 
x to the «extent which had been hoped in 
Vestern Canida. The increase in the British 
reference was to be expected in view of 
ie Liberal pol.cy, particularly when the re- 
ent tariff legislation in the United States 

taken into consideration. Both high and 
ww tariff elements—Progressives and Con- 
ervatives—took a critical attitude but there 
ppears little chance that they can bridge 
heir extreme views to oppose the govern- 
ent program. 

Altogether the tariff policy of the gov- 
ernment was regarded as indicating that 
business need have no serious apprehension 
so far as protection is concerned. On the 
other hand the proposal for a tax on checks 

two cents on every $50 of the face value 
raised a storm of protest from many direc- 
tions. The Minister of Finance was forced 
to admit that he had no idea how it would 
work out in revenue and the representations 
made from many sources indicated that no 
scientific methods had been employed in con- 
nection with the proposal. This situation 
has again led to an agitation in favor of a 
standing commission on taxation to act in 
in advisory capacity to the Minister of 
Finance and to devote itself to a study of 
the tariff and other taxes as they affect the 
manufacturers, the workers, the farmers 
ind the community as a whole. 

The chief objections to the proposed tax 
on checks came from the financial commu- 
lity, the banks contenting themselves with 


protesting that the idea was practica:.y un- 
workable from the standpoint of pro. ding 
the actual machinery of collecting a tis of 
this kind. ‘Trust and loan company «ti 
cials, investment bankers and insurance n« 1 
made strenuous protests, pointing out th. 
some companies would pay as much as $35, 
000 a year in stamp taxes although in the 
financial community there would be thou- 
sands of checks issued in transactions in 
volving no profit to any parties; in big bond 
deals the check tax would be collected sev- 
eral times when there was no actual in- 
crease in wealth indicated. 

The developments in the transportation 
situation in the United States with lower 
wages and lower freight rates being brought 
into effect will reflect on conditicas in Can- 
ada and should bring similar advantages 
Manufacturers, workers, farmers and con 
sumers should benefit and it is generally ac- 
cepted that the proposed reductions in wages 
will still leave the railroad workers with 
an income on a par with the purchasing 
power of other classes. At the same time 
there is a growing realization that this re 
duction in the cost of transportation should 
not be brought about at the expense of ef- 
ficiency. Particularly is this the case when 
it is realized that reduced profits to the 
railroads would increase the enormous 
deficits of the National system and add to 
the millions of the annual burden of taxa- 
tion. 

Continued increase in current loans and a 
considerable expansion of assets in the 
monthly statement of the chartered banks 
indicate that business is again expanding. 
Current loans increased nearly $14,000,000 
during the month, but were still more than 
$118,000,000 less than a year ago, while gross 
assets which increased over $41,600,000 and 
now total $2,663,824,458, were $41,000,000 
more than for the previous month, but 
nearly $195,000,000 less than a year before. 
The increase in current loans was more 
pronounced since the decline which started 
in October, but which was checked during 
February. The high point of $1,243,748,818 
reported at the end of October was re- 

duced to $1,138,151,455 in the January state- 
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THOMAS F. HOW 


Retiring general manager Bank of Toronto 


Mr. How has been the general manager of the 
Bank of Toronto, and is retiring from that posi 


tion on July 1. Mr How was born in 1860 
ic 





an the service of the Bank of Toronto 
in was manager successively of the 
br Gananoque, Brockville, London and 
of the Montreal branch for seventeen years He 
wa ppointed general manager in 1911 


lk member of the Yorl Toronto Hunt 
and Ontario Jockey clubs 


ment and has now expanded to $1,162,975,- 
333. 

Another important increase during the 
month was one of nearly $12,500,000 in call 
loans abroad, while call loans in Canada 
were reduced by about $1,500,000. As com- 
pared with one year ago call loans are 
$22,000,000 greater and Canadian call loans 
$8,250,000 less. 





At least three Canadian chartered banks 
have apparently initiated a program to in- 
terest intending settlers in Canada. The 
Royal Bank and the Bank of Commerce are 
advertising in American financial and agri- 
cultural magazines, informative of the Do- 
minion and directing the enquiries of prob- 
able new-comers to special departments of 
the bank. The Union Bank of Canada sup- 
plementing its publicity in this connection 
has issued a bulletin to immigrants, in which 








the merits of the Canadian banking system 
and innumerable testimonial letters from 
American farmers who have come to Canada 
and prospered are published, to offer incen- 
tive for further settlement of the Canadian 
West. 

The direct codperation of the banks, in 
this way with the various colonization 
workers of the railways and the govern- 
ment is significant. It is probably the first 
time the banks have entered directly into 
any program linking up with the bringing 
in of the new settlers, and is presumably 
indicative of the opinion of Canadian 
bankers that a more aggressive attempt to 
secure immigrants should be made. It is 
noticeable that the text of this banking 
publicity is uniformly directed toward farm- 
er settlers. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Coote 
asked the following questions regarding the 
chartered banks notes, deposits, etc.: 


1. What was the largest amount of notes, o 
Canadian chartered banks n irculation ir 
each of the years 1901, 1911 and 1921? 


What was the largest amount of deposits 
of these banks with the Minister of Finance 








for security of note circulation during each of 
these years? 

d What was the largest amount of deposits 
of these banks in central gold reserves during 
each of the said years? 

What was the largest amount of railway 
ind other bonds, debenture nd stock held by 
these banks in each of said years? 

5. What was the largest t of call an 
short loans in Canada of said banks in each 
these years? 


And Hon. Mr. Fielding, Minister of Fi- 
nance, replied: 





1 111,94 s $ 
2 5.815.000 
i 64,889,452 
5 72,640,526 
6 104,009,030 
8 10,348, 21 
The return specified | the Banl Act is o 
the “aggregate amount o oar te irector r 
firm of which they re partne! 


In the announcement from FE. A. Weir, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, that the 
Manitoba Provincial Savings Offices, for the 
June interest date paid 10,000 depositors 
$70,000, stress is laid on the fact that the 
Manitoba Government allows four per cent. 
interest. Mr. Weir is quoted in the Mani 
toba Free Press as saying that the present 
indications are that the four per cent. in- 
terest rate will be “maintained”. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Weir, after eighteen months’ 
operation the Provincial Savings Bank has 
funds sufficient to repay all advances made 
by the Manitoba Government and a small 
surplus together with furnishings amount- 
ing to $7000. 

“The office at the end of May had not 
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Capital Paid Up 
i Reserve - - - 





Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 














ust the people of Manitoba one dollar,” ac- 
ording to Mr. Weir. The director of the 
covernment’s banking experiment presum- 
bly takes no responsibility for the funds 
oaned by the bank to the government and 
vhich the government in turn loans under 
ts rural credit program. Apparently he 
eaves the question of the liquidity of these 
vans “up to” the Provincial Government. 
(‘he Provincial Minister of Finance cannot 
et far away from the question o1 the qual- 
ty of the security behind the loans and 
heir liquidity. In short is the “paper” held 
vy the rural credit department which secures 
he funds of the Provincial Bank “good” in 
he ordinary banking sense of the term? 
Basing their assumption upon their own 
yusiness experiences, Western chartered 
sanks continue sceptical, and no amount of 
general congratulations it is felt by busi- 
1ess men should be allowed to obscure the 
facts of the situation. 


& 


IMPERIAL BANK’S YEAR 


The small reduction shown in the net 
profits of the Imperial Bank for the year 
ending April 29, might have been anticipated 
in view of the industrial and commercial 
conditions which have prevailed. The total 
of $1,265,839 compared with $1,287,061 in the 
previous year, and $1,379,319 in the year 
ending in 1920. After the payment of divi- 
dends a special reserve for bank premises 
of $200,000 was made. Following are com- 
parative figures of the profit and loss ac- 
count: 


1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 








Net profits $1,265 061 $1, 9,319 
Balance forward 1,171 1,062,278 865,459 
$2,437,678 $2,349,339 $2,244,778 
Dividends 910,000 910,000 910,000 
Pension fund 42,500 142,500 142,500 
Taxes 110,000 125.000 125,000 
Premises 200,000 
Repatriation 000 
Balan 1,175,178 1,171,839 1.062,278 
$2,437,678 § 19 ) $2,224,778 
Ear n ap 18.07 1 19.70 
*Earn. rate 8.1 & ( 
Dividend 12+1 12+1 1 1 
*On aggregate of the iverage capital reserves 
ind balance forward 


The balance sheet and the whole state- 
ment indicate that, while there has been a 
general shrinking in the business of banks 
as shown in the public government returns, 
the affairs of the Imperial Bank have been 
well maintained. 


BANK OF MONTREAL’S HALF YEAR 


The Bank of Montreal, in its half-yearly 
statement up to April 29, shows that the 
situation arising through the absorption of 
the Merchants Bank has been taken care of 
while the Bank of Montreal has maintained 
its cash-in-hand position and liquid assets, 
as compared with liabilities to the public. 
The total assets stand at $335,866,697, while 
current loans to cities, towns and_ school 
districts total $301,568,129. Of these total 
loans, current loans, and discounts in Can- 
ada reach a total of $255,425,892; loans to 
cities, towns and municipalities $28,032,607 ; 
and current loans outside of Canada $15,- 
819,832. 

Total deposits amount to $544,428,406 of 
which $401,852,088 are interest bearing and 
the remainder non-interest bearing. The 
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profits for the half year after making full 
provision for bad and doubtful debts 
amounts to $221,426 which adaed to the 
valance brought forward from the profit and 
loss for the past year of $1,501,646, make 
available for distribution $3,723,072. After 
payment of dividends, war tax and the sum 
of $500,000 reserved for bank premises, 
there is left $1,629,675. Of this $1,050,000 
has been transferred to rest account, which 
with the sum of $4,200,000 representing the 
net value over par of Bank of Montreal 
new stock issued in exchange for Merchants 
Bank shares, places the rest account at 
$27,250,000. The balance of profit and loss 
carried forward is $579,675. 


STERLING BANK OF CANADA 


That despite the industrial and commercial 
depression the Sterling Bank was able to 
report a substantial increase in net profits 
for the year ending April 30, was undoubt- 
edly welcome news to the shareholders of 
that institution. The net figures stood at 
$260,694 as compared with $255,796 in the 
previous year and $251,347 for the year end- 
ing in 1920. In addition to the payment of 
the usual dividends and taxes the very sub- 
stantial sum of $130,000 was added to con- 
tingent fund. Following are figures show- 
ing the distribution of the available profits: 


1922 1921 1920 
Balance forward 
Net profits 


$40,909 


251,347 





298,259 298,919 292,256 


Dividends 98,618 98,418 85,884 
Reserve 50,000 50,000 
Taxes 31,606 29,935 23,429 
Contingent 130,000 83,000 70,000 
Balance 38,035 37,564 42,943 


The bank was evidently able to make 
such a splendid showing because, despite the 
industrial and commercial depression, cur- 
rent loans were not only maintained but 
shewed an increase, standing at $7,053,386 
as compared with $6,754,095 in the previous 
annval report. 


ILA BANQUE NATIONALE 


the profit and Joss account of the annual 


stat ‘nt of Le Banque Natio.ale shows 
up wea. “hon picts amounting to over 
S401000 5. cece onred) with $544,000 one 


year cp ttn oo: ‘hese  ividends of $210,- 
000 were paic ana aeprec:ation reserve of 
$150,000, the latter $50,000 more than that of 
one year before. ‘Imere remained a_ sur- 
plus on the year’s account of nearly $22,000, 
which was added to a surplus carried for- 








ward of $35,456, bringing the total t 
$57,379. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
1922 1921 
Profits for year $401,922 $544,94 
Bal. at prof. and loss 35,456 74,21 
Total $437,379 $619,1¢ 


Disposed of thus 


Dividends $210,000 $240,0¢ 


Deprec. sec. and cont 150,000 100,0( 
Reserve fund 100, 0¢ 
Deprec. of prem 40,06 
Deprec. of fixtures 25, 01 
PUOGO TUE. GR BC inincccccesesciccsecess cee 20,0 
Pension fund ; 20,0( 
Taxes for Dom. Govt 20,000 26,7 
*Subscriptions 12,04 
Profit and loss bal 57,379 35,45 
*To Laval University and Ste Anne de 


It is in the reduction of call loans tha 
special drastic steps have been taken, thes« 
being reduced from $8,211,000 one year agi 
to the comparatively small amount of $280, 
000 in the present statement. Government 
securities have also been disposed of so tha 
a small amount now remains. 


An American Bank on Ship- 
board 


HE Bankers Trust Company, New 

York, loaned two men to the Ray 
mond and Whitcomb Company, to op 
erate a bank on board the S. S. George 
Washington on a cruise around the 
Mediterranean last winter. This bank 
was in operation from the sailing of the 
liner on February 14, until its return 
to New York on April 29. 

This procedure marks a new step in 
American banking. The London Joint 
City and Midland Bank, Limited, has 
branch banks aboard three of the Cu- 
nard Line trans-Atlantic liners, but 
this is the first time that an American 
bank has been put into operation on 
shipboard. 
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-—— HOTEL 


' 
’ 
THE “CECIL” is the hub of London for business or pleasure. 
' Visitors have the advan age of the right address with a reasonable tariff. 
The service is quiet and unobtrusive, yet always fully efficient, nothing is lack- 
| ing in comfort or convenience, and the cuisine is perfect. 


Write or Cable to the Manager for the tarift [Cables : ** Cecelia, London™’] 








CECIL— 





With the Bankers Associations 


CAPE MAY COUNTY BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Cape May County Bankers Associa- 
tion, New Jersey, held its annual election 
recently at Wildwood, and Everett Jerrell, 
‘ashier of the Merchants’ National Bank of 
Cape May, was elected president; C. G 
Eldredge, cashier Marine National Bank of 
Wildwood, vice-president; W. S. Savage, 
teller in the Security Trust Company at 
Cape May, secretary and treasurer. The 
meeting then adjourned to the Hotel Brigh- 
ton, where the first annual banquet was 
held. Cashier H. S. Mowrer, of the First 
National Bank of Ocean City, the retiring 
president, presided. 


RESERVE CITY BANKERS ELECT 
OFFICERS 


At the annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers in Kansas 
City, the Association elected the following 
ifficers: President, George R. Rodgers, vice- 
president Manufacturers and Traders Na- 


tional Bank, Buffalo; vice-president, J. A 
Lewis, president Republic National Bank, 
St. Louis; secretary-treasurer, G. H. Muel 
ler, vice-president Fletcher-American Na 
tional Bank, Indianapolis; directors: C. H 
\vers, vice-president Peoples State Bank, 
Detroit; C. B. Hazlewood, vice-president 
Union Trust Co., Chicago; lL. C. Humes, 
vice-president Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Co., Memphis; H. Y. Lemon, vice-president 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; Geo. H 
S. Soule, assistant cashier National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. 

The convention by far was the best in the 
history of the organization. The principal 
addresses were delivered by President 
Thomas B. McAdams of the American 
Bankers Association; Walter W. Head, vice- 
president American Bankers Association, P 
C. Towers of the Royal Bank of Canada; 
Arthur H. Titus, president First Federal 
Foreign Banking Association of New York; 
Fred W. Gehle, Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank, New York; Nathan Adams, 
vice-president American Exchange National 
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Bank, Dallas; R. F. McNally, vice-president 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

The Association has a limited membership 
of 400, and the Secretary reported that the 
vacancies that have occurred during the year 
by deaths and resignations have been filled 
and that there remains a substantial waiting 
list. 

The Association decided to hold its annual 
1922 convention at French Lick, Indiana, 
where the annual mid-winter meeting of the 
board of directors will also be held. 


ELECTED TREASURER MISSOURI 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Myron R. Sturtevant, vice-president, Lib- 
erty Central Trust Company of St. Louis, 
who was recently elected treasurer of Mis- 
souri Bankers Association at their annual 





M. R. STURTEVANT 


Vice-president Liberty Central Trust Company, 
St. Louis 


convention held at Excelsior Springs, Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. Sturtevant was vice-chairman of 
Group 5, and vice-president of the A. B. A. 
during 1921 and 1922. His active work in 
building up the membership of the A. B. A. 
was the result of his being elected treasurer 
of the Missouri Bankers Association. As is 








customary in this latter association, th: 
treasurer will automatically be promoted t 
vice-presidency and presidency. So that i 
two years, Mr. Sturtevant will no doubt, b 
honored with the presidency of the associa 
tion. 

Other officers elected were: President 
Dale S. Flowers, Gentry County Bank, A! 
bany, Missouri; and vice-president, Sam I 
Trimble, vice-president Union Nationa 
Bank, Springfield, Mo. 

W. F. Keyser of Sedalia and Ray F 
McNally of St. Louis were elected membe: 
of the executive council of the A. B. A. 


STATE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
ELECTIONS 


The newly elected officers of the stat 
bankers associations that held their conven 
tions during the past few weeks are give 
below: 

Tennessee Bankers Association: President 
Thomas B. Carroll, Peoples Saving Bank 
Jackson; vice-presidents, C. R. Hathaway 
Holston National Bank, Elizabethtown 
Robert T. Bell, Jr., Murfreesboro Bank an« 
Trust Co., George T. Lewis, Bank o 
Crockett at Bells; treasurer, Harry I 
Williamson, Fourth and First Nationa 
Bank of Nashville; secretary, H. Grad: 
Huddleston, Nashville. 

Georgia Bankers Association: President 
H. P. Hunter, cashier First National Bank 
Elberton; vice-presidents, J. S. Peters, vice 
president Bank of Manchester, Manchester 
J. S. Kennedy, cashier Atlanta Nationa 
Bank, Atlanta; C. E. Martin, vice-presiden 
Citizens Bank, Fort Valley; Abial Winn 
vice-president First National Bank, Val 
dosta; secretary, Haynes McFadden, Atlan 
ta, reélected; treasurer, E. L. Henderson 
cashier Commercial Bank, Cedartown, elect 
ed for three years; general counsel, Orvill: 
A. Park, Macon. 

Ohio State Bankers Association: W. H 
Yeasting, president Commercial Saving 
Bank and Trust Co., Toledo, was elected 
president. The other officers are as follows 
Vice-president, W. L.. Allendorf, president 
Sandusky Commercial Bank and Trust Co. 
treasurer, O. P. Norris, cashier National 
Bank of Barnesville. 

Chicago and Cook County Association: 
President, Murray MacLeod, vice-president 


Irving Park National Bank; vice-president, 


William J. Rathje, president Mid-City Trust 
and Savings Bank; treasurer, Thomas J 
Harper, president West Town State Bank; 
secretary, Donald R. Bryant, cashier Pull 
man Trust and Savings Bank. 

New Jersey Bankers Association: Presi- 
dent, Rufus Keisler, Jr., vice-president Iron 
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hound ‘Trust Co., Newark; vice-president, 
Frederick F. Schock, vice-president First 
National Bank, Spring Lake; treasurer, 
spencer S. Marsh, vice-president and cashier 
ational Newark and Essex Banking Co. 


Members of the executive committee: 
Howard Biddulph, treasurer Bloomfield 
Savings Bank; F. Norse Archer, president 
National State Bank, Camden; E. Z. Hal- 
sted, president Patterson National Bank. 


Ue 
A. I. B. Notes 


OGDEN ORGANIZES CHAPTER 


A chapter of the American Institute of 
sanking has been organized at Ogden, Utah. 
Niver Ellis is president; Frank Foulger, 
ice-president; John Walker, secretary; 
larmon Barton, treasurer. ‘The executive 
ommittee is composed of Arthur Budge, 
ferbert Hinley, and Thomas Irvine. 


RECENT CHAPTER ELECTIONS 


New officers for the coming year have 
een elected by the following chapters of 
he A. I. B. throughout the country: 

Albany chapter: President, J. Raymond 
ltoos, National Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company; vice-presidents, Ellis F. Auer, 
(‘nion National Bank of Schenectady, J. 
lloward I.a Chapelle, Albany Savings Bank, 
Clarence J. Ryan, National City Bank of 
roy; secretary, Frederick Lamb, City Sav- 
ngs Bank of Albany; treasurer, Joseph 
Bulger, National Commercial Bank and 
l'rust Company. Four members of the board 
of governors were elected. They are: Louis 
F. Hartman, City Savings Bank; C. Edward 
Van Auken, Schenectady Savings Bank; 
William Leifke, Citizens Trust Co. of 
Schenectady, and George F. Barrett, Troy 
lrust Co. 

Essex County Chapter: P. B. Menagh of 
the National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, president; Charles F. 
Ellery of the Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, first vice-president; D. A. 
Inglis, Savings Investment and Trust Com- 
pany, East Orange, N. J., second vice- 
president; Charles Niebling, American Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, treasurer. 

Des Moines chapter: President, Frank R. 
Warden, Central State Bank; vice-president, 
Arthur Oppedahl, Iowa Loan and Trust; 
ecretary, James E. Bradbury, Bankers 
lrust; treasurer, Kenneth Greenlee, Capital 
City State Bank. 

Atlanta chapter: President, Henry S. 
Cohen, Citizens and Southern Bank; vice- 


presidents, Joseph M. Slattery, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, E. H. Camp, Central Bank and 
Trust Corp., C. C. Chamberlain, Atlanta 
National Bank, Miss Nettie K. Johnson, 
Fulton National Bank, Albert Pritchard, 
Trust Co. of Georgia, W. R. Roberts, Lowry 
National Bank, Miss Helen Stanley, At- 
lanta Trust Co., and R. E. Walker, Fourth 
National Bank; treasurer, Miss Mamie 
Floyd Shipp, Atlanta National Bank; secre- 
tary, Miss Edith McDonald, Citizens and 
Southern Bank. 

Philadelphia chapter: President, Carson J 
Tully, Jr.; vice-president, E. Raymond 
Scott; secretary, Henry E. Sharp; treasurer, 
Herbert S. White; educational director, 
William A. Nickert. 

Richmond chapter: President, Wilson M. 
Brown; vice-president, C. W. Roper; secre- 
tary, J. M. Wharton; treasurer, S. W. Phil- 
lips. New members of the board of gov- 
ernors are G. S. Sloan and R. D. Curtis. 

Washington, D. C. chapter: President, W. 
A. Dexter, Riggs National Bank; vice- 
president, James C. Dulin, Jr., American 
Security and Trust Co.; secretary, T. Hun- 
ton Leith, Security Savings and Commercial; 
treasurer, R. Jesse Chaney, Commercial Na- 
tional Bank. The following were elected to 
the board of governors: W. J. Walker, 
Charles D. Boyer, P. M. Garnett, Edward 
J. McQuade and Mrs. Helen D. Reed. 

Buffalo chapter: The following have been 
elected to serve three year terms on the 
board of governors: James 'T. Gunning, Ma- 
rine Trust; James H. Ives, Liberty Bank; 
A. Warren Anderson, Citizens Trust; Rob- 
ert R. Covert, Federal Reserve. Elected to 
two year terms were: Charles W. Cary, 
Peoples Bank; J. Donald Ellinwood, Jr., 
Manufacturers and Traders National; Leon 
W. DuFlon, Citizens Trust. Elected to one 
vear terms were: Henry H. Halm, Jr., Citi- 
zens Trust; Harvey C. Halliday, Liberty 
Bank; Peter C. Jansen, Bank of Depew; 
George B. Hartley, Marine Trust. 

Denver chapter: President, T. B. Estill 






































The New Business Department 
By T. D. MacGrecor 


HE “intensive” cultivation of 

present customers of a_ bank 
and the systematizing of efforts to 
secure new ones are the kevnotes 
of this book by T. D. MacGregor, 
the well-known writer on thrift and 
financial advertising. 

The author’s long and successful 
experience in every phase of finan- 
cial advertising has brought him into 
contact with many bankers and ad- 
vertising men. He is familiar 
with the many problems of getting 
new business for financial institu- 
tions and has a first-hand knowl- 


edge of how to solve them. 


Besides Mr. MacGregor’s text, the 
book contains the prize paper on 
“New Business and Analysis of Ac- 
counts” by James B. Birmingham of 
the National City Bank. 


rhis paper won the 1917 Cannon 
Prize given by New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, for 
the best two-thousand-word paper 


on. this sub ject. 


“The New Business Department” 
is unique in its field. There is abso 
lutely no other published work on 
this subject. If vou want to have a 
concise yet complete idea of how to 
conduct a Publicity and New Busi 
ness Department in your bank, large 
or small, you will need this book as 
an inspiration and guide. It is worth 
many times its price—1.25—to any 
bank or trust company that wants 
to make the most of its opportuni 
ties both in developing present cus 


tomers and in getting new ones 





Bankers PurtisnHinc Comrany, New York 


I am enclosing $1.25 for a copy of “The New Business Department.” It 


is understood that if the book is not satisfactory I may return it and vou will 


refund the money. 
NAME 
BANK 


ADDRESS 
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of the Merchants Bank; vice-president, H. 
E. Gail, United States National Bank; secre- 
tary, C. C. Copeland, International Trust 
C financial secretary, H. W. Rives, Mer 
chants Bank; treasurer, J. W. Ballard, In 
ternational Trust Co 


Tulsa chapter: President, H. B. Shaber, 
Security National Bank; vice-president, E. 
P. Jennings, Exchange ‘Trust Co.; treasurer, 
\. B. Codding, National Bank of Commerce; 
secretary, Elizabeth Bushoor, Producers Na- 
tional Bank 


Careless Money Habits 
By Raleigh E. Ross 


FQNHE business man lighted his cigar 
and looked quizzically across the 
table at his friend the cashier. 

Something ought to be done about 

he declared. 

he cashier refused to be trapped 
into a question. 

Something ought to be done to teach 


»ople better money habits. Listen to 


these stories—all clipped within the last 
few months.” 

he cashier listened while the busi 
ness man read extracts from a_ few 
clippings produced from his wallet. 

Arthur Knight reported the loss of 
*1120 to the police last night. He 
said he had hid the money in a coffe 


n in the cold air section of his fur 
nace.” 
Charles Lowrey, 50, stepped into 
a tent to have his fortune told. The 
seer informed him that he was consid 
ed handsome. would live long and 
would suffer a financial loss soon. He 
paid the fortune teller fifty cents and 
nt on his way not knowing how soon 
last part of the prophecy would 
me true. A little later he found that 


s wallet containing $400 was missing.” 


George Dumbrosky took an old pair 


boots when he left the boarding houses 
vo to Austria. The boots belonged 
his friend Alex and he merely took 
m to show folks at home the kind ot 
boots worn in America. Finding that 

tax on boots was high he threw 
em trom the steamer on nearing Rot 


rdam. On landing he found a cable 


gram from the frantic Alex who had 
hidden $2870 in the toes of the old 
boots.” 

“One of the detectives in last night’s 
Chinatown raid found $40,000 in bills 
in an old pair of shoes. The Chinese 
owner smiled his gratitude when the 
money was returned to him.” 

“A farmer, fatally gored by a bull, 
had just time to reveal the secret hiding 
place of his money before he died.” 

The business man stopped and blew 
a cloud of smoke toward the ceiling. 

“And this is 1922,” he said dryly. 

The banker lit a cigar himself. He 
was relieved that the case against him 
seemed about closed. 

“We're doing out best,” he said in de 
fense. “Banks are advertising more 
freely than ever. We realize that vast 
sums are still hoarded. often bringing 
loss to the hoarders, besides slowing up 
business in general. But our campaigns 
of education are bringing golden 
streams from cellars, jugs. old teapots, 
the ground and othe r hiding places for 
money. We use not only American 
newspapers and magazines in our cam 
paigns. but also foreign languagi pa 
pers. 

True.” admitted the business man 
thoughtfully. “but what do you do to 
instruct people in wise money ways 
after they have built a substantial 
balance ag 

The cashier was silent for a moment. 
Here was another point of attack. 


“We send them a great deal of direct 





